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THE MEANING OT THE HINDU-JAVANESB eardi 
Willsu SrcTTEKEneiv 

SOKAKASTAp JaTA 


It is ]^pwN to but few ttat the ecH^lled Hindu on 

the ifik of Java are not temples nor trere they built by Hindus. 
The close memblance in style between eome of them and certala 
temples in India^ togetbet with the fact that among the buildings of 
the modern Javanese there are no specimens of Buch skilled work¬ 
manship and artistic significuoce as ooidd rival io beauty and refine¬ 
ment the work of their ancestota^ originalIj confirined the theory 
that Hindus must have been the builders of the Several con- 

siderations^ however^ lead to the condusion that the Javanese people 
themselves have bnilt their menumeDts and that at most the Hitidtia 
were their teachers in preceding times. In apite of the close affinity 
of the old Javanese and the Hindu styles^ there are some facte 
which contradict the theory that the HLndn was the source of the 
Javanese. The case b similar to that in Europe, where builduiga 
of Gothic style in England and Germany were not necessarily the 
work of French artisans from the lie de France. 

Begardlng the assertion that these soHiailed Hindu temples are 
for the greater part not temples at all^ it is true that, viewed from 
the onteide and iuaide^ they bear all the charaotoristies of a temple; 
there are stetnes of gods^ altars, rehefa with the holy stories of 
Ytenu^a si^aMras, and other elements. Tet> closer examination has 
revealed that the statues are not merely repreflentations of gods. 
They show several deviations from the canonical mlefl, which dearly 
indicate that they are images of deceased kings in the shape of gods. 
Further, wc tuust consider the stone caskets oonteinjog various 
magic stones end metals mixed with human ashes and buried m a 
deep shaft beneath the statues. It b highly probable that these 
ashes were rcmainB of the burned corp^efi of decoBaed kings and that 
the precious atones and metals, attributed to a certean served 


* Thta view W&A hald by lUffifs and other explorers m% tbK beginning of 
tbo loth century and is fftill prevalent among the geneml public. The term 
"Hindu nhiiguitLoa " (Instead of Japanese antiquities"] ia so well ac¬ 
cepted that opo.^n find it M'cn on tbe aignposta of tbe ArcbaenloBicaJ 
Survey in the Netbe^la^dA Indiea 
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SiuiUth^m 


sm magic points of attraction for tJio particular god in whom the 
king's soul was ab!$Qrbo<] after death and of whom the king was aq 
mcarnatioD during Ma life. 

Each king or other high petaonage was * in this way^ 

aa we can gather froin F^¥eral loci in old Javanese literature. The 
terminus techuicng for this waa to be put in a candu Candi 

therefore means a apeeial kind of monument, wherein the ashes of 
the burned oorp&e of a king were piaeed; the word is derived from 
one of the nameg of the death-goddess Durga,* The whole matter 
fieeme dear enough and is iq no need of further explanation. 

However, there are two questions to be answered. First, if the 
majority of the ao-called temples are to be considered aa raausolea, 
where are the real temples ? And secondly, why did the Javanese 
choose exactly the Hindu temple as a model? 

The first question can be answered easily^ A visit to Bali, where 
the old tradition of temple building is still preserved, will show 
that the old Javanese temples were merelj a series of enclosures, 
furnished with woodeu (seldom stone) stmotureSj each containing 
only one chamber and covered with an odd number of pyramidically 
euperimposed«-oofs^ These wooden buildings naturally disappeared 
in Java during the ^luhammadan period and the temple walls 
were demolished. Only the stone mndis, which were built within 
these enclosures, lasted longer, although their stone served at last 
with equal ^ocesa for building sugarmillB and railway stations^ 

The second question, however, pnzzlea ua moiie+ Whv did the 
Javanese choose the Hindu temple as a modd in building mausolea 
for their deceased kings ? 

To answer thia question we first should realize what the shapa 
of a Hindu temple means, that is to say, a Hindu temple of the 
type that was introduced into Java by the Hindus before 700 A. d. 
Elsewhere I have diacuseed the matter at length, and I will apeak 
of it only briefly mw* Study of the devdopmeut of the Uiipa in 
the shape appearing in the monument of Barabudur on Java dis- 
do«es that its prototype was the Gandhara stupa, composed of the 
old Indian stupa and the adapted Babylonian tlggurai^ a comb^- 
tion in which h also the origin of the Chinese pagoda and the 

■ Cai^^i mKj be au mbbreviatioD of Sati^trit buBw of DurHa 

The Bilfnc» caU tie temple of Dtirgfl puns dalim. * ^ 

Ohandi Bamhurfur, Nams, Form and m^ifkanca, Wtltavt^tn 
(Java), Kolff S. Co., 1^31. 
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The Meaning of the Hindu-Jamnese €<^di 

J&T&De&e BnddhiM temple. The principle is quite dear; the tep 
of ^ terraced pjTBinid was the adequate place for such a diTiue 
object as a reliqnaiy of the Buddha^s ashes. Did not a terraced 
pyramid bear the grave of Cyrufl, and was not its ffomniit in etill 
older tiznos the place to which the gods descended from heaven? 
The traces of those strong influences which came from Central 
Aftifl to GandMra and brought a miitiiTe of Persian, Assyrian, 
Greek, and other elemente to the vaUcy of the Indue and the 
GangeSj remove oiir doubts as to the probability of the combination 
of an Indian siupa and a Babylonian 

This combination, moreover, developed in three directions and 
took the following forms* In the commonest, the terraced pyramid 
is enlarged to a base for a comparatively small stupa; a result of 
this development, for example, is the Barabndur. In the second 
the pyramid ia raised till it becomes a tower crowned with a minute 
as the Chinese pagoda, ahowsp In the third formation the 
lowest terrace is furnished with nicheSj which in time grew deeper 
and deeper until each took on the shape of a cdla. For this pur¬ 
pose the walls of the terrace were built increasingly higheti while 
the other terraoee together with the got the appearance of a 
^^upa-cTow^ed roof. In this way the prototype of 1h@ oandi wa4 
bom and, as every archaeologist knows, such temples are under¬ 
stood best when they are considered as a rock, shaped Hfce a ter¬ 
raced pyramid, the base of which is heightened and the interior 
dug out into a cells. 

It la regrettable that only a few prototypes of this candi eiiat 
in India* Monttments of Just that period in which the Indien art 
was bronght to Java arc very rare+ But with the help of old Tibetan 
arehitecttiral forms and throngh analj^sis of the later Indian and 
Indonesian temples one can get an idea of the development* 

What, however, did this combination of jftlpct and 
developed into a curidi, symbolize? 

The tiffffuratj aa known, is the representation of heaven and it® 
top is supposed to have been the temporary dwelling place of the 
gods. The placing of the divine reliquar}' of the Buddha^a ashes 
on its summit (enclosed in the showa us that thb conception 

was not wholly forgotten among the neighbota of the homeland 
of the itjjurwf, even in the Gandharan period* So, when we en¬ 
counter on Bali wooden buildinga shaped thus (where the terraces 
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are replaced by tbatdied roofs and the ciowimig stilpa by aa up¬ 
turned gleas gin-bottle) and we are informed that they are known 
aa Mem (monatain of heaven)^ we may understand that this sym- 
bolioal meaning is still alive and that the prototype was considered 
a replica of the heavenly mountain, the abode of the gods^* 

This conception of the ca^i-form is very dearly indicated in 
the monuments of Frambajian on Java and especially in the axn4i 
Lara Jonggrang near that place. From a base decorated with trees 
of heaven and figures of singing celestial birds rises the body of the 
temple surrounded by a balustrade with celestial dancers and mu¬ 
sicians, Guardian gods, each patronising one of the directions of 
the universe, surround the realm of the higher gods, who appear 
in the deep niches of the temple hod)% Minor gods have their own 
shallow niche-s distributed over the surface, but the great Siva 
Mahadeva stands in the lofty cella, hidden from the sight of people, 
like a king in hig palace. Stylized long undulating lotus stalks and 
siringa of jewels creep or hang over the whole temple surface imi- 
tatiug the supposed decorations of mount Mem. 

lo Eastern Java and in Jiali the turtle, which in some cases bears 
the whole building on its hack, just 05 Vifinu in the shape of a 
turtle in the hdrniavat^ra bore the mountain of heaven, and the 
cloud-ornament that surrounds the temple body again nrovide a 
confirmation of the same idea. 

It seems now that herewith the answer to the queBiiou is given. 
Indeed, if the king after his death is absorbed in the god whose 
incarnation he was during life, the representation of this king in 
the shape of that very god and the placing of his image La a temple, 
which can he undcrslood aa a replica of the dwelling place of the 
gods in heaven, must be comect and evident. 

There are, however, some details in the histoiy of Javanese art 
that point in another direction. 

In the first place I must remind the reader of the fact that in 
India ihere has never been found any statue of a deceased king in 
the guise of a god which was worshipped in the way described 
above/ Only Farther India and ludonefiia provided ua with such 
specimens. 


^S« alto the study of Robert Helne-CkMefti in Wi^er B^ir&se 

uni Sultur B««d IV, pp. 28 ff. (Kiy.Ull V«n,». 

> noiF«rer, «'b«t^ing become a ggd" (or m geddnaj ti iq Indies literature 
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In the secoad place I must point out that the history of JaYanese 
art shoTTB an oYer increaaing differenee between the atyle of these 
statues and that of the rcpreiientation of real godsi for ipflance on 
the reliefs. This difference is marked by the fact that the etatneft 
show more and more the features of a dead person, now and then 
even of a mununj. The lega are placed close together^ the eyea are 
closed, and the whole appearance ia that of a corpse in full pon¬ 
tificals. But the real gcKiSj as depicted in the relief b* are evidently 
living beings just like those of the shadow plaj> the There 

only the highest god^ Bhatara Guru, L e. Siva llahadevn, is de¬ 
picted in the above mentioned way; but this ia not surprising, 
aince he i$ the ting of the gods and hia representation might have 
been, inffuenced by the old traditional marmer of making a king^s 
$latue. 

Some other details prove that no real god's image was intended ; 
the attributes, held in the various hands, are not qnite the same as 
are found in the traditional statues of god^. For instancej 
sattkha sometimes has a snail leaving its ahell, just as the soul 
leavea Itfl temporal dwellingj, the body. Further mdlcations may 
be Been in the pulling objects that are found in the jgod^e hands 
(when they are joined in front of hie lap in the manner known in 
Buddhist ieonogtaphy as dhyantsmudr^) * Sometiitiea they look like 
lotus-buda, BOmetimea like offerings made of flowera. But they 
always point to the fact that the statue ib to he interpreted as that 
of a dead king* 

But the most important feature of these statues is the increasing 
frontality in the style, which lends to them the appearance of a 
mummy. This at once excludes the posaibility that they are: por- 

a- derotiAyj^aT^i jfutf HQrtndrt^ iB ^15 J a reguJar pen- 

phmftic fTcprcsfiion for “ha^'ing died junt as we aav " gaot to heaven ^ 
iD the Bnme wnac. In the Prntima N4tal£& it ia explicitly stated that 
Bharato cannot toll whether the %urefl worshipped in the dnrvkuta are 
tho&o qf goda o rhuman beings. There is ala* the well-known custom oE 
erecting a llngain on the satnadA of n dEJcea&ed aaiat or teaser “a* though 
to proctaEm to the world that the body hurled below has attained to the 
Bacred form of fiiTadifiga" {A. 3r A. E.f Southern Cimle, lOlS^lO, p 
34). Tha Gahga king Rflifidityt omused to bo built a temple to T^varo 
(Sive) on th* epot where hla lather had been buried** {ib., where also 
other caaea ot m eqanection between templea and hurylng grounds are 
cited), [A. K. C.l 
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traita of living kings or living godfl. Here, in my opinion, begins 
the way leading to the right vinderstanding of the candi. 


As is well known, the Indonesian people, as far as they have 
changed their pte-aniinistic conception of life into an animistic 
one, attach great importance to the colt of their ancestors. Estab¬ 
lishing contact between the soul of the deceased and his family at 
important occasions is the most striking feature of this cult. Some- 
timea it ia dono in a sbamanistio way by receiving the soul in the 
body of a shaman. Sometimes pieces of the dead man^s skull or 
the whole skull are used as a receptacle for his soul. Well known, 
although strictly speaking not Indonesian, are the wooden dgiiTea 
with a thin body and a large head, containing a skull and called 
ironmir. Another form of this receptacle is that of a wooden figure 
withont portions of the corpse, like those used by the Dayaks of 
Borneo and by other Indonesians.* 

Schadee tells us that the Landak Dayaks and the Tayan Dayaks 
make figures of their deceased chiefs and champions.^ They" are 
called pantdk and are placed close to the roads, hut are later re¬ 
moved and erected in a kind of graveyard {fadagti) after one of 
the dead man's offspring has decapitated, a foe. This yard is con¬ 
secrated to the god of illness and decapitation, named E€inang Trio. 
The pantdjra can be divided into three kinds: one for the ^ncaiattg 
(ndiiefs of villages and military chiefs), one for the ^agatango 
(champions), and one for the imm 5i<ii (a kind of augnrers). 
The latter are represented dancing, just like the wooden figures of 
gods and heroes on Bali {togog). When the ganialc is ready, the 
soul of the deceased is summoned by the priests and invited to 
occupy it. A ceremony is performed, the gantalc is set upright. 


•For initAnee, the aiut of the inhabitants of Niae (eset of Sumttrs) in 
which ia kept the s4H»llcd meho-mofee, a epider, coiuideTcd to be the Inesr- 
iintion of the dead roan'e soaL On the Aru isiaod; ^jraina of rice are atrewn 
over ond in front of little flgnros of the deceased. Through this eerctnocy 
the soul Ii supposed to enter the flgure. Among the inhahltauta of the ICel 
islands a dgnro is mode only of the founder of the village, not of common 
people. It is superSoDos to enumerate all the peoples of the Archipela«> 
that make figures of their ancestors in order to worshiD them. From ^ 


wcrfflliip tlem. 
FblUppiqes SniEiatra It Ii a widespread cust^ns. 


^Bijdfogm iot dt Tooi , m VMenkunds van Ktdvrlafidtck Tndis 

(’sGrnvenhoge). IflOT (Vol. LX), p. 106. and lOlO ( Vol. ff! 
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sprinkled with riee and fed Hke a child by putting little bits of 
rice in tus month. Then the paniak ia taken out of the honae and 
planted in the ground in the ncighbonrhood of the big village 
bnilding; this ceremony tnkea place amid a great uproarp Finally^ 
a roof on four pole$ le placed above the paniak. Thi^ happens 
among the Fade Dayaks on the seventh day after death. 

The Dajaka believe that at the moment the is brought to 

the padagei, the son! of the deceased is absorbed by the above 
mentioiied K^mang Trio and returns to its origin ; that is to sar^ 
only the soul of a chief or a priest^ as this would bo an impossibility 
for the sold of a common man. 

Mho the TTlu Air Dayaks have such a ceremony^ described in 
192^ by Ten Cate and in 1924 by Bonman+“ Only they use other 
name^; the figure is called Unuidi^. They also use a pole from sue 
to seven meters m height called panian Figure and pole serve ae 
stake for torturing the buffeloes to death at the time of the big 
funeral festival (^^twaA ); these poles prove that the eeremony 
actually took place. 

Agerbeek does not mention these figures^ but he^ too^ speaks of 
long poles crowned with a bird {Finiih).* 

JdaJliuckrodi mentions so-callect pajah^n in KnalakapuaSj which 
are perhaps the same as and timudu; they are Hat figures 

cut out of boards*^® This author^ howevcTj also speaks of 
erected on the seventh day after death for tying up the budaloei^ 
These $aptmduSf rather than the might be the counter¬ 

part of the paniaks. The passage, however, ia not very clear. 
After the erection of the sapundtts the Ngaju Dayaks have a cere¬ 
mony for conducting the souls to heaven, which is done by a 
shaman^ who deacribes the adventures of hie jciumey in a litany. 
This ceremony is called fuajflA liau.. 

Before continuing my argument 1 wish to draw the reader’s 
attention to the fact that the instances given above are taken from 
a people not influenced by the Hindus and their religion. Now we 
shall proceed and consider the funeral ceremonies of the Ballnesflj 
which were already hinduLssed in the first millennium of our era. 

* van hef Koninkliih Baiaviaaach Genoett^Aap KufiticA 

en WeivntQhappm (BatuTiAh IMS (Vol. LXI)p p, £C1 snd 1^4 (Vol, 
LxiYK p. ira Cf. 

lom (Vol. U), p. 44$ ff. 

Hie., 192 S (Vol, LXXXI), p. 
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We ean eliminate at once the cremation ceremonies^ as they are 
for the greater part MiDduietic in origiii^ althongh they show many 
traces of Indonesian beliefs. The eeremonyj howerer, whieh is 
most important for oar parpose is the ao-ealled ceremony, 

held on an nndofined day after the cremation and having the SHine 
aim as the above mentioned ceremonies of the Dayaks—the deiiv- 
erance of tho soul from all earthly bondsK^^ At this ceremony the 
priests make little puppets of flowers and other herbaceous mater- 
ialsj which serve as temporary receptacles for the souls of the 
burned^ When the pnppets are readjj the soul of the deceased is 
summoned by the priests and invited to enter the puppets^ called 
puspasaHra^ ^^body of flowers" Then the puppets are fed with 
rice. On Java, in the mountainona district of the T^ngg^r, where 
Islam is not yet accepted, the puppets, callad pitra (from Sanskrit 
pi^f ?), are carried like helpless children in a slendan^j just like 
the of the I>ayats in Borneo.^* Still more striking ia the 

fact that the pHras are brought to tho after it is sup¬ 

posed that the souls of the ancestors, which temporarily dwelt in 
these puppeta, have gooo to heaven. The kabuyutan is a holy 
dwelling-pkce for the ancestors, which may be compared with the 

of the Dayaksj as both arc said to be the abode of the god 
of death “and illness (K^mang Trio of the Dayaks, Kala of the 
T^nggerese)» 

Indeed, the similarity of the treatment the aniniistie Dayaks 
accord their ancesior-Cgurea and the Hinduistic Balinese and 
T^ngg&rcse accord their pmpa^rircis and is veiy striking; 

only in the name^ and come other unimportant details is the great 
difference in religion made manifest. This ie rather surpTismg, for 
the ceremonies of the Balinese all bear a pronounced Hinduistic 
character, while those of the Dayaks must he considered purely 
Indonesian, as already stated. But tho matter grows more and 
more interesting when we consider the old Javanese way of treating 
the soul of a deceased king after hii cremation^ and compare it 
with the above described coremoiues, 

” Se* Paul WiTZr Ocr TotrnkiU^ aa/ Stuttgart^ J02i, p. 117 if., anU 
K. Croeqp JJt/ifrdjff tot het BulUeh dAodmHiuc^, Santpoart, 

JftEfl.p. 82 ff, 

SdiolU in fc*fi eerMie wiii're* f?ow faar-* Land- 

ifit rail /uva, Wettevreden, 1910, p. 4Tfr. 




TAe Meaning of ih$ Hindu-Javaiteso can^di 9 

TJniortiuiately only little ia known of the old Javanese faneral 
cevemoiues. Apart from BOme data taken from the momimenta and 
inacriptiona and referring to the fact that the ashes were put in a 
can^i, wo liave only some information from the poem of PrapaiicB, 
called N^arakrt&gama and iwritten in 1365 a- n. in honor of 
His Majesty the King of Majapahit, Ayam Wnmk-** There we 
find a description of the irUddha ceremony, held in 1363, for the 
soul of H. M. the Queen Grandmother G5yatd, the scKialled 
rSjapatniJ'* As we touch here the nucleus of the main question 
1 will give parts of the text with translation. 

Cantos 63-67 deal with the description of the ceremony hut only 
some loci axe of special importance. The poet begins by telling how 
the regent, Gajah Made, is admitted to an audience with the king 
and how he reminds him of his duty to hold the ceremony 

for the Queen Grandmother, who died twelve years ago. This cere¬ 
mony ahonld take place on the fourth of the month of Bhadra and 
the following days. A conference is held and the costa are fixed. 
Painters, sculptors, and goldamitliB are bu^ decorating the palace 
and preparing eveiythiag necessary for the ceremony. At the pro¬ 
pitious moment all the inhabitanta of the king^s palaro are gathered 
together. The Iting and the queen are seated on the side to tbe west, 
the higher officials and their wives to the north and the east, and 
the lower ones to the south. The text also Bccma to mention tho 
presence of an image ; 

ngJane madhga witSna iobhita riningga Iwir prisadyartihur 

(in the translation of Kern), " In the midst of the open festive 
hail shone a high prtsadi-image.” But I am inclined to translate: 
“ There was a madAya-iower, adorned, colored, high like a prisadi.” 
In fact the meaning of the word prisadi is not quite clear, but 
that of TWidkya, tranBlated by Kem “ in tbe midst of,” may be the 
same as the Balinese madyo, an adorned pyramidal tower, serving 
as receptacle of the purpofarira (see above)If this is correct, 

» Ed. by Dr, H, Kvm and Dr. N, J. Krom, 'aGraTwnbage. 1910. 

**Dr, F. D- K. BOflcli firrt drew attention to the idaatity of minjt usin' 
and inddk 9 ia Oudheidtintiip Ferslo^, 1916, p. US. See also Dr. P. V. 
van Sleia Callenrels, 1919, p. IWf. 

»It seems to indicate a high tower of offerings and should be mod piuodi. 

«*Tbe word medna is perhaps preaerved in the Jovniicso word moder 
Aipptt, a kind of trifold throne, used on special oocaaions in the palace of 
tlifi SufiuliiiDKn Sumkartft. 
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the poet flpeakg of the ceremoDy called ha Bali ffiuiTiUitiir or fiyJm- 
adya, which c^rresponde perfectly with the further descriptioD and 
meaning of the ceremony. 

Then foUowe the description of the priests who attend to the 
festival^ their mudr^Hs (geatnm of the h^ds)^ speUa^ prayers, ete,^ 
and of the ceremony itself: 

rnttn^njlirv / 

T^rtoan^ pn^p^q mumJl / 

ianff hi^Ung pinopa rilt|P tc^^l fuprdltf/^ Ifrt^d / 

pfiJi flinp cih^pdna ^iddki ds mah^aihdpahi //fi// 

On the twelfth of the month the canonical text for summoning 
(the souls) to hearen was read; further offerings (were made) 
and ceremonies (held)^ upotn the completion of which heaven was 
reached- The holy pmpa was animated by means of yoya at night,^^ 
The ceretBOEj of corred: erection was held. The effect of dhydna, 
samddhi, and was assured by the A descrip¬ 

tion of the nest day^a festival follows, consisting of the presentation 
of differently shaped offering and alms. The offerings were prob¬ 
ably made of fruits and foods and were afterwards divided between 
the personages present. Pinally various dances were held. 

In canto 67, where the end of the ceremony is described, another 
important passage is found. It runs as follows: 

pra/Adp^namtld ?iim n-uinanfu^ ring / 

atMng pufpq^qfifra Knaruf «Sinp^n muM MpqJtdrs / 

" The itjcarnAtion of PrejoSparamita (™ the Queen Grandmother) 
returned into the great Buddha-heaven, The holy puspaSarira 
Boon drifted away. The offerings were already returned ” " Here¬ 
with the ceremony waa finished. 

’*Kem tmuletea: "The hely Fuipa wes aurntnontd by yogs." I thiok 
that vino^ meenjt " Enimftted by me# ns of ye^a." Kem’g tTEhsIfttian must 
be inmiTMt ai the ^«ia ia a puppet, made by the prieat—a fact, however. 
Kero did oot Icnow. Later on tn Canto OT.S.a H is called puapadarfm and 
Jt la aaid to drift away (Jn the water >, I coimcct winpi with tie first part 
of the verse becaoae on Ball tbe ctreinony of the animation of the pu#™- 
iarfm La held at nigfht. 

••Keni tmnaUtea: “The dmne Pnfpaiartra, sgwi sent away, already 
turned hack with homage," Bnt liRnnit (paBalra form of rani.t),'ie alwayi 
used for drifting in water. This may be al» intended hen, aln» the pwf. 
jHlJqHna Oit Bali la in fact thrown into the water after being burned. Jopa- 
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It cannot be denied ttat the ceremony described by Prapaac* 
must be a Buddhist version of the Balinese fn«fFi«fcur or nglmadyit. 
The mention of ttuidhya, pa§p(istiTini, and other sttMng features 
cannot be misunderstood- The poet, however, does not stop with 
the end of the ceremony, but immediately tells us that the ^ng 
ordered the repair of the sanctuary of Kamal Pandak, officially 
called Prajnaparamitapuri. For it was the intention to mahe it 
the eoftdi of the Queen Grandmother. The ceremony of consecrat¬ 
ing the image of the goddess PrajnaiSramito, which would be the 
point of oontSiCt with the deceased royal personage, was eondueted 
by the priest Sri JMnawidhi (prfl;'iwlpdrat»iidfcKjf«nttInAalrJn M- 
jiUtn(tv>idhy(t'pffiiisth<i) and the sanctuary, situated in the still 
existing village Bhayalango (now called Bayalangn), was newly 
named Wise^pura. There the Queen Grandmother was worshipped 
every month of Bhadra (mid-Angnst till mid-September) on the 
anniversary of the day on which she reached heaven.” This smc- 
tuary, too, still exists; it must have been very simple and contained 
a statute of Prajnaiwrauiita placed on a stone terrace under a 
wooden roof on four poles. The head of this statue has disap¬ 
peared; hence we cannot know the features of the rojal grand¬ 
mother. But the whole, together with the description in the poem, 
is most important material for us in Teconstmeting the old Javanese 
entombment procedure. 

Looking over the facts given by our poet and combiuing them 
with what is known about the Balinese itiumitJtur, we are able to 
give the following outline. 

The ceremony of deliverance from all earthly bonds was held in 
the palace in almost the same way as to-day on Bali. A mfldftya 
was made, a ptwpaiorim used and afterwards thrown into the water, 

kdra dould perhaps be traoslalHl "offerings" (see Van der Tuult, JTawt- 
BetIiiie«sea.-V0(l«rlcind:rca wo*rdif«hflet:« sub voeeh After eaeh cewuionv tbs 
offerings on Ball are still taken Iwioe by the offeteM. So|.“tdr«. might have 
meant a epeeial kind of offerings, for in the neat verse of this strophe the 
poet speaks about the distribution of other offerinp (oeru ete.) emoilg the 
ficrvckiitfl. 

" T believe Uiat In Canto 69 only one fianetnafy meaiit, and not two, aa 
turned by my colUagnPU. Only it wm ijon^Mrated two tlmei ind re- 
anoiber naidc OH tlie eecoiid Tbe very old priest 

widhl (in tbh tbo 83 year^?ld Mh^thdjtaka of C^to M-4.1T) la iftid to 
have preeided Rt the cunaecration both timea* 
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and seTcral offeriPgBj whicli are stiU known on Bali in the same 
ahape^ preBented. Immediately after this^ however, wa^ held an¬ 
other eerempny, which no longer takes place on Bali, perhaps 
because there are now no independent ruling kinga^ It was the 
conaecration of an imago of the deoeaaed in a oindi; the shape of 
this statue was that of the god or goddess of whom the deceased 
royal personage was considered to be an incarnation. Eveiy year 
on the anniversary of the first ceremony (the deliverance of the sonl 
from all earthly bonda) this statue was worshipped. 

Meanwhile it has become clear that the entombing of old Java¬ 
nese kings was not a Einduiatic pracliea grown in course of time 
more and more Indonesian, but a thoroughly Indonesian ceremony, 
which on Java and Bali took a Hindnistic form and should be con¬ 
sidered as a higher form of the analogotis eeremonies of the Dayaks 
and other Indonesian peoples not influenced by the Hmdna* Yet 
even from a Hindniatio point of view eTerything waa right* There 
was an image of a god of whorn the deceaaed king wae an incarna¬ 
tion. Although the Hindus never made an image for this epecial 
occasion, they could hardly have objected to it, for the statue could 
1 m considered a real image of the god, serving at the Bame time a^ 
a memorial statue. But for the Indonesian people it meant more, 
as it is almost certain that the iujage worshipped was in fact the 
same thing as the puspasarimj but only in a more permanent form. 
And that the pmpa£aHra, must be considered as a Balinese counter¬ 
part of the pantak of Borneo, is to be deduced from the comparjeon 
already given above-*® So we can conclude that the old Indonesian 
practice of summoning the souls of the chiefs by means of skulls 
or wooden figures acquired a higher and more cultivated espresaion 
through accepting the Hindnistic dogma of the the incar¬ 

nation of gods in human beings. 

Tfevertbeless, the question put at the beginning of my article h 
not yet wholly answered, as it remains to he made acceptable that 
just the Hindu temple was the right spot for establishing contact 
with the ancestors. The answer, however, can be given quickly. 

It may he well known to the reader that among the Zndonesian 
peoples a tendency is found to place the land of the bouIb in an 

**1h It p<^rhm|ii prebablfr Ibat the existoin of b bull rauni the 

inodi/a at the j«Mi«i4lrur cereniony ms Ball h a m nival of the bull^f AUffhtcr 
at ths inrrEfipoisdiis^ riifuA festival on BortieoT 
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Th& Meaning of the Hindu-Jamnese i^ndi 

immb&bited and inaoceesiWe comitry. For tbe mliabiUnta oi 
small lalaude it is eituated in the feared and unknown neighJwr 
islands. On islands without mountains it lies in barren and unin¬ 
habited plains. On mountaipotis islands, howerer, it is placed on 
the monntaLna. It must have been ao befoTe, and is still partly so 
in Java and Bali. Even uow in the Muhanunadan period gravea 
are dug on mountaintops and most oi the holy men of Java are 
buried on hills. 

it astonishing then to see the Hindu temples which Is a replica 
of the mountain of mountains/' regarded as the proper dwelling- 
place for the kiiig^a soul in case he is summoned to sojourn a few 
hours among his relatives ? I think it ia not. 

The lelation between the old Indonesian land of souls and the 
old Javanese will be still dearer when we introdnce the 

wayctfig kviitj the Javanese shadow play^ that encyclopedia for 
Javanese thonght. Aa the reader already knows, the performance 
of this play takes place on a white doth screen, on which is thrown 
the shadow of various flat leather puppets. Offerings^ pul near the 
performer, tell us that the play has some magical significance and 
the study of the repertoire, the puppets, the names, and other 
features has already shown dearly that the whole performance 
Originuliy mnst have been the Bummoning of ancestors for magical 
purposes. But in course of time it has grown into the mere enter¬ 
tainment which it ifl now. 

Thus the pnppets are to he considered as the anc^tors of the 
kings now living and the whole ecene as the land of souls. A 
special indication of this is the appearance of a remarkable piece 
of finely carved leatherwork in front of the screen at the bcgimiiiip 
and at the end of each part of the performance. Thia piece is called 
(mountain-piece) or (tree-piece)^ It has the 

shape of a leaf and is decorated with the design of a big tm, 
populated by birds and other animals, which emerges from behind 
a closed and well-guarded gatcw'ay* fetween the gateway and the 
tree ia a pond with fiah. Tree, pond, and gateway stand on monn- 
taiua. 

Elsewhere I have already pointed to the fact that thia 
has to be understood as a representation of the mountain of 
mountaina/’ Meru, and therefore is to be considered as the twe- 
dimensional expression of the same idea that is expressed by the 
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candi iu & tlure^-dimeneional way.*' This is true only if seon in 
the light of Hinduistio cnltane. For our purpose^ however^ it is 
necessary to lay particulaT stresa on the Indonesian part, and for this 
pnrpOM ve must exairuDe once more our non-HIndiustic sources. 

There we find the statement that on top of a mountain^ whete 
the Dajaks locate the land of their ancestors, the tree of life (io- 
tang garing) powe, mi water of life {danum kahinTigan) is found. 
The rivers of that land are crammed fuE of fish and the foreEts are 
alive with auimale (see the fish in the pond of the and 

the tree with the animals on it)* Most interesting^ however, ia the 
fact that the pond with the water of life ia found there^ because in 
a certain period of the Hindu-Javanc^c culture the building of 
eandia for entombing the aahes of the kings was replaced by the 
constnictiDg of watertanks fed by a small mountain-stream. These 
basins were adorned with reliefa and images and under their surface 
was hidden the stone casket with the ashes, magic etonee, and 
metals* TherefoTe, the water of such a pond wa$ holy and could 
he called water of life.®^ 

In factj the whole description of the land of soub eonld bo re¬ 
placed by that of the gunnngan or the Even the guarded 

gateway 10 to be found in the Dayak conception of heaven. There 
is a atone gateway called hatu affording entrance to the 

Tiong kandang, the mountain of souls of the Landak Dayak. The 
w'aiU of this gateway are fifiid to collapse if an impure soul tries to 
enter; perhaps the eame idea may be the origin of what is told about 
the gateway of candi Sukuh, situated near Surakarta on Java. If 
an impure woman should try to pase, her skirt would be torn* 

Thus the gunungan may he considered the connecting link be¬ 
tween the Hinduifitic the mountaiu of the gods, on one side 
and the Indoucdian land of souls, mountainous and populated with 
almost heavenly beings, on the other eide, 

^^Sca en de hemelbtrg," DJfiwa, 16^6, p. 333 tf, 

” For hutanca, ihs temb-Unlcs of Erlaiig^a and of Udayuna m the moua- 
t*m P^aan^ngBii. Pictorial Bvtary of CtvUitaHan in Java, Welte- 
vredan, Kolff and Co-, lOSd, Figs. jS and Id. Tho Tivlfyiii^ Quality of the 
water spautin^ from such lemb tanks, la isdloated hy the gargoyk*, 
tiniafi the watar apouts from tho hs^ts oJ a goddMa, wtnetEinea from the 
ajnria-iut and often tba whole aeene la decomtad with reprq^ntatioiu from 
the story of Gani^a and tha amrffl. fCf, tny disc^gaian of the divinities nf 
SBcrad aprin^p to appear in Yak^a^, Part H. A. K. C.] 
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I tope that herewith the meamnf of the Hhadti JaTaneae can^i 
has been demonstrated, judged not merely by its outward shapes 
hut also by its inneT values. It is neither a Hindu temple nor a 
truly Hinduistie buildingt though its shape and ornaments are 
Hindu in 0 Tigin+ It is a thoroughly Indonesiau monuiiientj based 
on purely Indonesian couceptioiis* And on the whole it ia a bril- 
liant esamplo of the way Hindu influencca were accepted and 
digested by the Indonesians. 



A NEW CHINESE BRONZE IN THE UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 
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UKirEEfliTz Musiajsf^ 

When' tx China during the emmoer of 1939 I purchased for 
the Univereity Museuiti^ Philadelphia, a bronBe wiae jar, or 
which wa& said to have been recently ejtcavated (Plate I). It 
exhibits a number of exceedingly interesting features. 

In general it is typical of the &^^:^alled Shang bronEes, having 
a wide band of rich decoration in relief anoiwid the middle of the 
body while the high beaker mouth and apreadiug base are plain. 
Inside on the bottom ia the typical Shang inscription. 

But it ia unufiiial both on account of ita sqnat shape and its 
spotty patina. This patina is in gray green patches over large 
areas of a brown madder color, while here and there are areas whiSi 
appeared to have traces of gilding but are in reality only the 
polished metal itself. The squat shape is aurprising, the imn 
nearly fits into a square, being seven and one-eighth inches high 
and the lip eeten inches in diameter. 

Several of this type in the National Museum in Peking are 
assigned to the Shang Dynasty by the experts who have just pnb- 
liahed the catalogne.^ They are all taller and more slender and 
graceful. In the matter of the design, called an ogre facoj or 
ours is almost identicaj with one of these aa well as with 
a number of other well-known very early bronaca. I have grouped 
together here (Plate TI) outline drawings of several to show the 
striking similarities of these with the mask from our bronze. All 
are alike in being close to the original naturalistic design, for ea<h 
part has real meauing* Conventionality has set in, but the original 
significance of each feature and the relatiouBhip of each to the 
whole has not yet been lost. Even the upper lips draw back from 
the nostrils in a real snarl. This is one of the first features to lose 
its significance. The eyebrow ie another. Compare with these an 
ogre mask from a Han bronze in the Sumitomo Collection (Plate 

' Pija tMfi i Vu hr Mt Heng othera, laNrred to a* 

Peking Catalc^C 
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ni, Fig. I). The deterioTatioii of the deaigD is evident, the 
difiEer^nt features have lost their meaniug and all are disjoioted. 
The littie acroU shape doatiDg oft by itself from the nostril ia all 
that b left of the suarlbg upper lip; the eyebrow seema to have 
fallen between the eye and the ear; the siguificaiice of the unit on 
each side of the horn is not appaieut at all. It is an example of 
the artistic decaden^^ of a design which originally was strong and 
fall of meaning. I intend to show^ in another paper^ how a daasi- 
dcation of bronzes along this line may aid erentuBlly in estab¬ 
lishing a criterion for dating within the limits of the two widely 
separated periods illustrated here. 

That the mask on our broiw belongs artistioally to the early 
day's of the design is obvious when we look at it again (Plate IV, 
Pig+ l)p This photograph also ahows to some extent the beauty 
of the modelling which is in three pianos; that of the low^ but crisp 
and delicate^ scroll work over the background^ that of the face 
between the features^ and that of the high relief of homSj eyebrowfl, 
eyefl, etc- The workmanship ia very fine. The little head between 
the horns is a triumph in itself ; its eyes and nostrils are in very 
high relief and stick out like buttons, being actually somewhat 
undercut. I think this has been done with a chisel but it is almost 
the oidy place where the uae of a tool can be detected. Another 
mask design decorates the back of the vessel and on each side stand 
two birds facing each other (Plato IV^ Fig. 3)* The bird repre- 
sented ia certainly the phoenix showing the crest, the “ snake-like ” 
neck, and the tail in a very simple and archaic manner. 

The drawing ahowa this more distinctly (Plate V, Fig. 1). The 
directncfis of tbiA design also seeme to me to place it earlier than 
some other similar ones known to uSj for mstance^ that of Plate V, 
Pig. in which the artist has become more conscious of his flow¬ 
ing lines than of the bird form, and Fig, S of the same plate, which 
shows many of the same characteristics of deterioration. Mr. 
Yette, places the bronze of Kg. S tentatively in Chou while the 
other, Pig, 3, ia doubtful but bears a Shang inscriprion, and so 
claims to be early^ It seems to inc very self-conscious in its design, 
qnite unlike the first baautifuly modelled but childlike conception, 
or even the bird of PMe Y, Fig, 4, which comes from one of the 
Yu of the Tuan Fang altar set. Parts of this set may be Shang, 
This Yu is, at the latest, of late Chon dynasty and already the signs 
2 
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of decadence are present:. We cannot but fed that the bird of Kg. 
1 is tbe esTlieEt design of them all. 

This appears to hare been east by the method Mr. Yetts 
describes as the second lost-waz process^ the one in which the wax 
model was made by means of a mould. The slight inaccuracy of 
adjustment between two sections of the mould may be obseired 
along the line between the two birds (Plate IV, Fig. 2). One 
joint of the mould evidently ran vertically here^-one can trace it 
out even through the string courses—another such Joint can be 
traced down through the middle of the mask. The mould was con¬ 
sequently in at least four sections for the outside. Inside, the neck 
comes down to a sort of edge at about the level of the string courses 
and overhangs the larger bulbous interior. One can make out 
inside traces of three plugs on the bottom which mark the places 
where pins were put through the wax model to hold the final firing 
mould of the core in place—or if the jar was cast upside down, as 
was probably the case, to hold up the core of the hollow 
Moulds for casting bronze vessels have been found at the Tin site of 
Chang-t£ and ate of burnt brick. The mark of one of the plugs 
may be seen (Plate VT, Fig. 1) between the two lines of inscrip¬ 
tion; the other two are on either side and do not show on this 
rubbing. 

The inscription (Plate VI, Kg. 1) is beautifully fashioned and 
is of the typical so-called Shang type. The edges are very clear 
and are amooth as satin. The characters are of uniform depth. 
They are to all appearances cast with the bronze and I can no where 
see the least trace of a tool. The inscription may be read skou fm 
/« kenff pao fs«n i tuny, Shou made Father K^ng a precious 
wine-jar saerificial-vessel,” then follows the sign of a bow. 

This inscription is closely similar to that on the Shang Dynasty 
Yn in the Peking Museum already mentioned, which has a 
design so like the one on our fsun (Plate VI, Fig. 2), Here we 
can compare the two inscriptions. The name of the maker is not 
the same; this is dedicated to Father Hsin instead of Father ESng 
and the eoat of arms, as it appears to be, at the end is different; 
for it seems to me likely that these pictorial signs, especially those 
in a pa, as this framework is called, were used much a« coats of 
arms or trade marks are used. A bow or arrow or some such 
symbol of the hunt seema to have been a favorite for this purpose 
and we find many examples given in Juan Yuan’s book. 
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In regard to the character ^ {i) I was struck, m lookmg through 
Juan Yuan's work^ and the Chin shih sOj bj the pictorial nature oi 
this ejTiibol (Plate III, Fig* 2, a-h) and could not believe it was 
the same aa that described by Chalfimt (who quoted the 8hno TF^fi) 
aa reprasentiiig a pig^s anoiit, millctj the silk symbol, and the hands 
(Pig. 2. k). It repTesented rather a twig held in bands with 
something hanging to the top, almost like a tall flower atem with 
the symbol for c¥tingj spirit or ghost/^ alighting on it. But aome 
of the formfi seemed clearly bird fornifl+ 

Yang I-sun, Wu Ta-ch^^engj Lo Ch§n-yii, Hopkins {JEAS 1925, 
p. 451), and Yetts (Chin^ess Bronze^^ p. 24) subscribe to the bird 
interpretation* The fact that I arrived at the same conclusion quite 
independently, before I knew that others had believed the same 
thing, tends to convince me that the theory is correct* In fact 
the ecoica of examples do, as Hopkina says,* “ make it plain what 
the intention of the designers of the primitive character was.'’ 

Yetts saya n/ iAe Bt^nzes , * . in ihs EumoTf$p(yulas 

Calteclion^ VoL I, p. 24) that Lo Chen-yii notes two examples from 
the Honaji bones as, Two hands holding a cock, agreeing with 
ancient forms on bronsjes; but what the significance of this is we 
cannot tell Yetts docs not attempt to explain it further, nor 
does Hopkins. 

Since % still means not only ^^vesser- but sacrificial vesael'V 
it seems dear that hands holding up a cock " was the early sign 
for sacrifice—most appropriately, as the cock was doubtless the 
commonest animal for offerings. 

Tetta in describing the pictogram say a, ** a bird, hdd by two 
hands, and grains of rice dropping from its beak Is it not likely 
that the *rgrains of rice"" am simply two marks to indicate that 
there are two birds being offeredj one in each hand ? It is true that 
in some examples the marks ^ sre shown almost in the birds 
open beaks* .A-ud sometimes there are three marks* But they 
might he simply indications of the plural as in the familar ^^eona 
and grandsons" (Plate III, Fig. 2, m.). 

The modern form of i is derived obviously from tho Seal Char¬ 
acter form as published in the Shuo about 100 a, d. How did 
the change come about? There may have been two original signs 


*(Jhi JifW eAoi i chi ^«aTi 

1325, p. 457. 
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for V of which the one in bind form wae dropped while ^e pig snout 
form persisted end descends to ns in the modem chaiecter. It may 
also be that there were not two separate origins for the word i, 
but that carelessness in making the character or loss of siguificaiu^ 
resulting from copying and reoopying through a long period of 
time led to the misunderstsnding concerning its sagnidcaoce. That 
the transformation from a bird to the snout of a pig, millet, and 
silk might hare occurred thus by accident is demonstrated in an 
example taken from the Po-kM'i'u^u (Plate Ill, Fig. 3, j.j). On 
the body of the vessel, supposedly of Chon period, the designer did 
not seem very certain of what he was writing—^he was probably 
just copying Linea—and when he came to the charncter on the cover 
he got it even further away from the original bird. It is possible 
to understand how such a character might be noistaken for the 
set of articles mentioned in the Shito tssfi from which has descended 
the modem form. I do not say that it did happen thus, hut the 
possibility should be borne in mind. 

The patination, as I have stated, is very spotty* This is fully 
explained by the analysis of the bronze made from a piece which 
had been broken ont of the foot when the veasel was excavated. 
The analysis and the micro-photography were carried out by Dr. 
Graham of the University of Pennsylvania, who has been doing 
similar work with the Ur material. Mr* Yetis, for reasons too 
lengthy to state here, is of the opinion that no conclusive evidence 
can be gotten out of analysis of the metal of Chinese brouzes. I 
agree that certainly it will not be a quick easy method for proving 
the genuineness of a bronze or establishing its age. But any sden- 
tifie study must include data of every kind, for the value of such 
data cannot always be foreseen, and one cannot state that it is UBe- 
less until it has been done. Who knoire what results one could 
get from the accumulated data were all Chinese bronzes analysed ? 
No O'ue analysis will prove anything, hut with a great mass of 
material there may appear some unexpected oorralatiou between 
composition of metal, design, and inscription. 

Dr. Graham reports that the metal of this bronze is very brittle, 
porous, and quite unnnifonn, indicating ratiiet crude methods of 
smelting and casting. 

The analysis showed the following percentages: 


*1 New Chinese Brants 




Copper 

. . . 82.39% 

Tin . , 


Lead 

... .45 

Gold . 

, . .• .33 

Iron 

... .09 

Sulphur 

... .15 

Besidne 

, . . 1.20 


The total ehowe an error of 0.8 of a per cent, a alight inaoenraej 
tmavoidahle in such an analyaia afl this. It should be deducted 
from the copper and tin peroentagee- It will be aeen that the 
copper and tin are in the relative proportion of to 1. (It is 
intereating incidentally to note that this is true to ancient tradition 
as laid down in the Chav. It*.) The lead, gold and iron are com¬ 
mon impurities in certain copper ores. 

The high percentage of sulphur was a great surprise. Dr, 
Graham atates that it could have come from a sulphur ore which 
had not been completely treated to remove the salphur, or it could 
have come from sulphur in the fuel used in amelting. It would 
be sufficient in itself, in an alloy of this nature, to produce a very 
porous structure and together with the large amount of insoluble 
material, or residue, shows the high impurity of the aDoy. Dr. 
Graham is of the opinion that all ereept the copper and tin were in 
this alloy unintentionally, as a consequence of either carelessness 
or lack of technical knowledge. In view of the evident care taken 
with the design, its delicacy and beauty of workmanship, it would 
seem likely that the bronse workers did not know of the presence 
of the impurities, or at least did not know how to get rid of them. 

Dr, Graham has made also a metallographic examination which 
proves conelnaivdy that the metal was crudely refined. The photo¬ 
graph reproduced in Plate YII, Pig, 1. shows the porous structuro 
of the unetched polished metal, a porosity due to dissolved gases 
in the metal when csst and the high sulphur percentage. 

Fig. 2 of the same plate shows a section of the etched metal. It 
reveals the typical structure of cast metal, the grains at difierent 
angles staining, or etching, differently. The network throughout, 
seen veiy clearly in the central grain, is chiefly copper sulphide im¬ 
purity. It ia this, with the porosity, that makes the bronae so brittle. 
There is a great deal of slag on the surface—see the dark mass 
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on tlie upper edge—and it is ihl&f largely, which eontribut^ to the 
uDugual fipotty appearance of the patina. The presence of gold ia 
not apparent in the pictmes and it was probably not known to the 
metal workers* It is a natirral impurity in copper ore. I mention 
this gold parti&ularly because it is said by the Chinese that the gold 
in the alloy comes to the surface and giTes the bronze that golden 
glint which they call fei c^*ing and which I at first took to be 
gilding. Dr* Graham states emphatically that the gold does no 
such thing and there ia not enough of it anyway to cause such an 
effect. The golden glint, be thinks, might be due to the impurities 
present. 

The vessel weighs exactly four pounds, or U1 kilograms. 

Further work at Chang-t^ Fu is likely to help us in establishing 
a more definite date for these early bronzes. In the meantime, we 
can do much toward increasing our knowledge in grouping them. 
This example appears to belong to the group generally known as 
the Shang t^^pe and may eventually be located somewhere between 
the twelfth and the tenth century b. c* 


Plate 1. 
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Pig. S. Eflrir FoTina of tlie Charncter I **. 

Bird formj on Sh^ng jind Chon BronwA; An exampk of emrelesi or 
igDorant copying; kp I, Seal form of 100 A. D.| m. The common 
symbols? for and jfrundflons”* 
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Plate IV- 



Fig. I. Low relief dtpieting ogne maik, or T^ao-tMeh. 



Fig* 2. Low Keli&f depleting two photnix birds^ 
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Fig, 4^ Yu. Tuan Fang " Alliir Fk-tM{?tropolltJio iiurt*MitiL 
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Fig, 1+ Kubbing of tbo Inecription 
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UnivtraHy Muieumh 
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Fij?. I, Miero-photograph of the aurfnce of tLe untiched 

Ahowing porous stnietuTO. A£agnin^<atioii rtliout of). 



Fig. 2 . lero-photogroph of n section of tlic etched met-ii! showing 
inoF^ of impurity at the edgcK near the top, ind a network of 
iinpurity through the gmina. ^fwgnifiefltloii obout Itth. 
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CONFTTCITJS AND HSUN-TZU • 

Herelee Qlesskeb Cbsexp 
HAirvAfii> UrnTmemr 

A coNTBovujisT Eome two thousand je^ars old ia continued by Dr. 
Homer H. Dnbs in & recent artide entitled iV'aiiirff in the 
Teaching pf Ccnftmits.^ In the course of his discussion Dn Dubs 
disagrees, on a number of points^ with positions stated by the writer 
ip a recently publiahed study,'' 

Dr. Dubs reiterates the stand which he took ip the companion 
volume to his translation of Hsiin^tzii/ and brings additional evi^ 
dence to support his thesis that ^^HsUntze developed more care¬ 
fully than llencips the true meaning of GonfuciuSj and conse¬ 
quently had really a greater inflpenee than Mencius in determining 
the inner nature of the later Confucian development/' * Specific 
cally he maiets that respect to hia doctrine of human 

nature^ Hsiintze must be regarded as quite as orthodos as 
Mendufl/* * The celebrated statement of Hsiln-tzii that “ The 
nature of map is evil doea not^ according to Dr. Bubs, constitute 
a break with ConfuoiuSj since Confucius did not make any state¬ 
ment about the nature of human nature." ^ The writer's position^ 
on the other handj has been that MenciuSi, m holding human nature 
to be good, was in e^ntial agreement both with the ei^plicit state¬ 
ment and with the entire philosophy of Confucius, More fuuda- 
mentally he has held that the total philosophical orientation of 
Hsun-tztl stands in marked contrast to that of Confucius.' 

* The writer \m iadebted to Profesaor K. T, Met, of Barriird Univenity, 
for valuable suggestions snd for his kindneei in reading and critfelEiiig thU 
Dianuseript, 

^JA 08 . SO. sas T, 

' ; A Study o/ the Etyeluiio^ of the TTor^-oiew I Chicago: 

Opeo Court Publijihin^ Co., 1020). 

* fhfl M<)vlder of ^Ifieien# rJow/tEWsarfirt (Lcindoii: Arthur Prob- 

sthaiu, pp, 7@, 2B1, etc. 

^JAOS. ao, 237. 

^ p, 235. 

* H. H. Dubs: The WorlcM of ffsitntie (London: ArfJiur Probatbrnin^ 

imh P- 

^JAOS^ 50. £35, 

■One CTiticIsm made by Ur. Dubs would «em to be merely ijie result of 
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Dr, I>ub& eaySj “ Hsiintzfi does Dot however niean by the evil of 
human nature that it is vicious, nor did he show mj Augustioian 
contempt of hiiman nature, ae Dr, Creel say&.^ * * Perhaps it is so^ 
hut in Dr. Duhe^ own translation of Hsbn-tzu (from which doubtful 
passages have been carefully expunged) we find that he said: Bnt 
man today is without good teachers and laws; ao he is selfish, 
vicious, and unrighteous. He is without the rules of proper eou- 
duet (Li) and justice {Yi)^ so there is rehellion, disorder, and no 
good goverument. In ancient times the Sage-Kings know that 
man*B nature was evil, selfish, vicious, unrighteous^ rebellious, and 
of itself did not bring about good government/^ ** Consultation of 
the text docs not indicate that Dr^ Dubs has translated this passage 
other than correctly. 

Dr* Dubs jg right in his insistence on Hsun-tin^a optimism 
with regard to the ^^infiiilte improvahility" of human nature. 
TJuquestionahly he has here pointed out an omission in the writcr^s 
treatment of Hslin-tzCi' this is without doubt only one of many 
points 00 which the writer should have to defer to Dr. Duhs^ 
superior knowledge, as a specialist, of Hsun-tadl. 

On the other hand, further study makes Dr. Dubs* opinion of 
the place of Hsiin-tzii in Chinese philosophy, and particularly of 
hie relation to Confucius, less acceptable than ever. The main 
points which he raises in his article are two. The first of these 
has to do with the tTanslation and interpTctation of two passages ia 
the Anaiecis, YT, 1?, and X YTI, 2. 

Since the interpretation to which he objects ia attributed by Dr, 
Dubs to Chu H&i/^ the writer has consulted, on these passages, 

itn Hu aays, ” Dr, CtmI ia foreed by blA view to the rtdiwjji* 

ad afrtfiirtirwin that thia philosopHEr, tbe dearest thinker CoafiiciAiugm ever 
produc'd, Wflji both * iht least traditioBidlj-niiiided of hia fellows' and ^ ihs 
mofft rigid autboritariAn ^ fl&id.p pp, 23&-23i K ConHUltatioa of Dr. Duha^ 
refereiica eliowi, howevcTp that tbe couiplete of whlrh he quoted 

only part, waa: ^Aa he was. in bis opinionn, tb« leaat lnuditionfilly-irilnded 
of bis fellowH, bn wja, in bia theory of cducatloii, the tno^ rigid author- 
itartan.’^ {Sinisffl, p. fiOJ. 

*JAOB. 50. 23ft, The wTltet did not once mention Augustine on tbs pagss 
to which Dr* Dobs refers pp. 60, 8? 3, nor Ln bSa entire tieAtment 

of Hsdn-tsa, nori in so far as he ean determine^ m the entile book, 

“Dubs: Tfce of p, 30a, 
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the thirty-niiie pre-Sung connnentaries on the Analects contained 

in the ^ @ UJ is tl ft #»” ^ ^ ® 

Hit and in the ^ i JH Together these indnde, 

it ie believed, the bulk if not the whole of commentary on the 
AnaUcis written prior to the Sung dynasty and now curient. 

Antdeets X^^I, 2, ie translated by Legge: “The Master sdd, 
* By nature, men are nearly alike ^ by practice, they get to be wide 
apart'-*’ It ie certainly true that this statement, by itself, does 
not say whether human nature is good or evil. Only if taken in 
connection with VI, IT, does it add strength to the argument that 
Confucius thought well of original human nalnroi Not only, 
however, is the passage itself inconclusive in this respect, but the 
few remarks on it which we find in the pre-Snng commentaries are 
likewise.^* We then, follow Dr, Dabs’ lead in laying aside 
this passage, to have its significance determined on the basis of 
our decision, on other grounds, as to Confucius* view of human 
nature. 

The passage which Dn Dubs rightly calls “crucial" is VI, 1?. 
Legge translates it; “ The Master said,' Jian is bom for upright¬ 
ness. If a man lose his uprightness, and yet live, bis escape ffoiti 
death is the effect of mere good fortune'*.” Not accepting this. Dr. 
Dubs says; “ We venture a translation! 'A man’s life is usually “ 
upright; but, if entangled (iu evil), that man is fortunate to 
escape (calamity) This passage therefore says nothing about 
original hnman nature without unjustifiable pressing." ** 

The writer does not accept this translation but it seems inescapa¬ 
ble to him that, even as Dr. Dabs renders the passage, it defeats 
his own purpose. The writer’s position, to which Dr. Dubs takes 
exception, was stated by him ss follows: “Dr, Creel hM foimd 
Confucius to have taught explicitly that all things, including 


“Collected 0. 1874, edited by | 
“ yfl S«» JSfcoe Ffiny CAi / 


_ ft- 

“ r« if«» iSJWe Fony Chi I Siui tol. 42, Lun YU Shih 

Chieh, ehlUii », p. lb: vol. «, I^n Ffl i, P- vol. *5, Lvn ^ 
8Mh Chii, p. 11*. Huang JTe* / Ww, in S«* OAinj CaieJ Hu* vol, , 
chdan », pp. 2h.3b. To ba aure, tie Shih I ipMk* of mKi'i aatare, m one 
colomn, M ^ iF, but the ineaning oi thi* wbole pawsge it ol»eu«, an 
the itroDgert T^^t inflwenre ^™8 remarked by tie W 

Han ixlitoT. 

Taking to z^kcctu £|i tDiibfl note)* 

” JAOS, m sas. 
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human natuie, are * properly and wtumlly . . , good, and it was 
only by perversion that they became evU « Dr. Dubs says; " A 
man's life is usually upright*’, which comes dangerously near to 
naiurallij. Further, he says "if enianyUd (in evil), that man 
i« fortunate to escape (calamity) But if Confucius, like Hsun- 
tsii, believed that ali men were evil by fiattire, this speaking of 
their becoming entangled in evil is meaningless. Such a state¬ 
ment logically presupposes a non-evil condition of human nature as 
its point of departure. 

Finally, according to Dr, Dtibs’ translation, Confucius said 
"if entangled (in evil), that man is f<yriumte to escape 
(wiomity)” Both "fortune” and "calamity” are distincUy 
abnormal Md unnatural phenomena. They are associated, in this 
passage, with the evil man. We may therefore logically suppose 
that their oppositiea go together,and that goodness is the normal 
and nataral state of human nature. It follows from Dr. Dubs’ 
tranalatiou that Confucius taught that human nature is good. 

CoDvincing, on this point, as Dr. Dubs' translation is, it ig not 
so much so as is the generally accepted interpretation of the pas¬ 
sage. Every Chinese commentator, ancient and modem, examined 
by the writer, and also Soothill^ Zottoli, Con^renr, and £ii 
Hung Ming (while differing on minor points) agree essentially 
wiih Legges translation, to which Dr, Dubs takes exception. 

Dr. Dubs says that this passage includes "two precisely parallel 
phrases," making dear what he means by his arrangement of the 
characters in footnote g, p. 234, as follows: 


A ^ 4 K* 
K ± ^ 4 ^ 


Within the limits of the writef s knowledge, this is a complete 
innovation. Certainly none of a considerable number of Chinese 
commentators nor any of the European translators mentioned above 
has understood this passage to involve parallel phrases, in Dr 


*♦ J-lOS, 50. 233. 
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'B« it ilOted tbit thii staUiDtnt d«e« not entrip the writer iti it... 
fiUicy of MTing that " mia-fortuno," u th* oppoeite of " forti™-- ^ It 

proopwity which oome. ae the reward of merit. Tie fTimnn 
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Dubs* sense. To be sure, at first glance it may appear to do so^ 
but that is often the case in Chiaeee where there h no real 
parallelism. 

Further, the position involves well-nigh insuperable difficulties. 
If these phrases are precisely parallel % then the characters of 
each pair must correspond^ that is, A and ^ must both be nouns, 
^ and must both be possessive particles, and ^ and ^ must 
both mean^ as Dr. Duhs aaya^ '*life^. What sort of tTandatioD 
does tMg give us for the passage? Something lij£e the following; 

lianas life ie upright; l<i«ing^a life is lucky to escape^*. It 
does not seem very felicitous, yet some such translation is the Ln- 
evitabEe result of Dr. Dubs' insistence on parallelism. 

It ^ems apparent, however, that fiOrae, at leasts of tbs Chincae 
commentators realized that sUU another conaiderable difficulty 
, inheres in taking even the character ^ to have the sanic meaning 
in the two phrases. No one knows better than did Confucius that 
it isj and was, not true that Man's life is upright The ^ of 
the first phrase was therefore interpreted to mean (as it often does) 
birth", and the phrase to mean Man^a birth h upright";, or, 
more freely* “ Man at birth is upright 
Of this passage, Dr. Dubs says, “ Essminstioo of the original 
te^ and of the Chinese commentaries shows that Legge, in his 
translation, hag followed the interpretation of Chu Hsi, who, more 
than any other person, brought the Chinese world to regard 
HsOntze as unorthodox, and who would consequently be likdy to 
interpret Confucius as teaching the Mencian doctrine that nature is 
naturally good. In order to get that iDterpretation, Chn Hsi has 
to give the character ^ two radically different meanings in two 
precisely parallel phrases. But the same character in the same 
position in parallel clauses must be taken with the same meaning, 
otherwise the parallelism of the clauses is defeated* In the second 
clause^ Chu Ilai has given ^ the meaning ^life^; whereas in the 
first clause he makes it refer to * birth'."*' 

” Any of the othfr traiwlationa for ^ may be iiihftltuted, u “ Isck *^p 
"injure", ^toaiaate", etcj but in any ease we nmit muJce a v^\xl noun 
and put [t into the genitive; tubfltitntioo of ooy cf these othera does not 
help matten much, 

Lcgge'a translation, ** Man U born for iiprijhtnefls li still ftwr, hut 
prewrTPa the same idfa of the normal guodneM of human nature. 
*'^JA03. 50p 234 235. 
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This eiplanation might stand, were it not for the fact that sodh 
an mteTpretation of this passage was giTen by jc of the Later 
Han dynasty, approximately a thonBand yeare before Chu Esi was 
bom. He says ^ ^ jE It, “ at the begirming of life all 

(human) nature is correct and upright 
So much for There is pre-Sung authority, however, for 
taking it, in the first case, to mean "life*’. But in no Chinese 
commentary or translation which the writer has examined is a 
single character of the three in the second phrase, ^ ^ given 
the meaning which Dr. Dubs’ parallelism would give it. ^ is 
interpreted, not as a noun corresponding to hut as a verb mean¬ 
ing " lose ”, “ lack **, or " injure ”. ^ is taken, not as a posses¬ 
sive particle corresponding to the of the first phrase, but ss a 
pronoun, " it ”, with |g[ as its antecedent. And ^ is interpreted, 
not as a noun corresponding to " birth ” or " life ”, but as a verb . 
“ to live” 

By making the second ^ a uonn instead of a verb. Dr. Dubs 
avoids an interpretation fatal to Mj theory. But every pre-Sung 
comment on this passage which the writer knows,'* and Sung and 
post-Sung commentators, insist that this passage means, not 
merely "that man is fortunate to escape (calamity) ”, hut "his 
escape from premature death is only the result of good fortune 
If Confucius said that the evil man is able even to remain alive 
only as the rault of good fortune, we may certainly conclude that 
he believed goodness to he the normal and natural state of human 
nature. 

Should we be justified, then, in saying that a careful study of 
this passage and its commentation provides a sufficient basis on 
which to erect a theory of the Confucian doctrine of human nature ? 
Certainly not. Few single passages can carry such a bniden. The 

" yfl SAia (Thv, in Tii Han, vol. 43, ehtlaa 3, p. 4t) Thia 

coinineiiUiy i* well »uUiejatie*ted, sin«i It in mentiraea by Ho Ten 
(prtfan^ p. 4b> and, BccotnHng to tie Til ffan editor, by tie literarr 
indicea of Sui and Tang dynasties. The Til Ban citation IS from itJll 
AUHoLber ^um. 

"Tfl ffatt.- to], 4S, Iriin Ya Pat, 8Ki\ Chang Cha, ebflan J-, p. iitb; 
vol. 40, Lvn Yv CAi ^AiA Chi Chu, chitaii p . p. Sb. ' 

Zruit Yil TAi ChUh (Jfo rii, p, Idu, 

Ifu9^ iToH i Shit, cHiOaii 3, p. 28«-b. 
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was c^llect^cd perhaps two geDerations after Confucius; 
slightly variant texts^ for some passagc$j are still extant aome 
of ita passages are mutually eontradictoryj others are historically 
difficult If Aruilects VI, 17, were conspicuously out of harmony 
with the total philosophy of Confuciu&j the writer would have no 
hesitation in calling its autheuticity an open question. If, how- 
ever^ it seem in harmony with that total philoaophy, the passage 
gives added emphasis to the proposition that Confucius, like 
Mencius and unlike Hslin-trf, held human nature as such to he 
good. This latter proposition the writer believes to be profoundly 
true. He baa act forth hia reasons for so interpreting Confucius, 
as well as he was able, at a previous time. He hopes to do so 
more adequately in the future, but the scope of the present paper 
doea not admit of their inclusion. 

Dr* Dubs* appraiaal of Mencins seema somewhat incomplete. Se 
says' ITow Mencius taught that man*a nature was naturally good, 
if so, what need would there he for the education aud training so 
highly ciuphaai^ed in the Confucian schools!* If human nature is 
naturally good, let each individual develop hie own nature without 
imposing any training upon it, and all will be well \ ** He does 
not refer ns to those parts of the teixt which might support these 
inferences, nor dcses he quote the statement of Mencius concerning 
men that if they are well fed and warmly dad, and live in idle¬ 
ness, without being taught, they become almost like the birds and 
beasta/* ** On the other hand. Dr. Dubs is not alone in pointing 
out that Mencius did, in some respects, show a tendency to diverge 
from the point of view of Confucius; the writer has dwell on the 
same point in detail.** 

The second major point which Dr. Dnbs raises has to do with 
the esteem in which the philoaophy of Hsiin-tsiS was held by Con- 
fncian scholars prior to Chu Hsi. He says: “As a matter of 
historic fact, the teaching of Hsiintze continned to be regarded as 
orthodox by the Chinese for more than a miUenium. In the ninth 
oentury, Han Tii, although he criticised Hsuntae as not having 

pi VT, n. la ^ 0 ^ 

Till! fSwfl 130 ^ to Tn.lf * ijujwftoint (Cf^ Sstij ^hEi^n 

41, p. Mu). 

•*JAOS. M, SM. 

it fiKiiit, III (1), 4, 8. PP> 
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transmitted perfectly the Confucian teachings neTerthelesa &aid of 
hia writings that they were ‘^mostly pure, with only small flaws^ 
It was not until the time of Chu Hsij three centuries laterj that 
Hsunize was definitely declared to be iinorthodoi;^ and Menciua to 
be the correct interpreter of Confucins 
This reads as if there had heen a Confucian pope^ capable of 
hnrling bans of escoinmunication+ If Chu Hsi was such a figure^ 
there was not such another before hia time* Tet there was a kind 
of canonization^ which may serre us as a criterion of the lespee- 
tive prestige of llencius and Hsiin-tgii. They were, it ia true, ad¬ 
mitted to the Confucian temple in the same year^ c. 1084 .^ But 
here the resemblance ends. Mencitia (aa the memorial asking his 
admittance shows) had preTiousIy had a temple of his own* end at 
this time he was given the nio$t honored place that could have 
been accorded him. His image was placed above thofie of all^ eave 
one^ of the immediate digeiplca of the Master^ and he was caused 
to share the choicest offerings in company only with Confucius 
himself and with Yen Yiianj the chief of his pez^otial disciples— 
he at w^hose death Coniucius cried^, Heaven ig destroying met 
At the ^me timcj Mencius was given the title of ^ (duke) of 
^ gn Esun-tzii's irnage;^ however, was placed;^ with that of two 
others, -^ainoiig the twenty-two wofthieSj of the class of Tso Ch'iti 
Ming*'.** Hsiin-tidi waa given the title of /g (earl) of fj| a 
rank two degrees lower than that conferred on Mencius** 

It Eihould be noted that this signsd preferment of Mencius above 
HaUu-tzu could not possibly have been due to the influence of Chu 
Hsip since it happened some forty-five years before hiB birth. 

The number of commentaries is eignifleant. Before the Sung 
dynasty (and probably until the nineteenth century) only one com¬ 
plete commentary on the book of Hsun-tzfi bad been written ® 


^? 0 k 235 . 

wtm 


•chQan 44. 


" ^ ft ^ «*»*► ehilan 105, The 

it indefat^ to Dr. John K, ShiTodt, of tile Univemity of Peitnnl^iiia, 
for brm>;)n!t these referentea to hii attention. 
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and this not until the T^ang dynasty, $0 little, apparently, was the 
echolarly interest which it attracted. On MenciiiSj on the other 
hand, the Yu H<in collection alone liats and quotea froni nine 
prc-Snng comiuentarieaj five from the Later Han dynasly, one 
from the Chin dynasty, and three from the T^ang dynasty. 

Finally, we have direct evidence from the T"ang period con¬ 
cerning the esteem in which Haiin-tz^ii was held in that daj^ and 
what had been the attitude of previous centuries* It oomea from no 
leas unimpeachable a source than Yang Liang, the first and the 
only early commentator on Esun-tzu^ Since he gave a coneiderahk 
portion of his life to this hook^ and eince his preface is devoted 
chiefly to a plea for greater popularity for Hstin-tzfi, we may well 
suppose that he would have given as favorable an account of that 
phiiosopher'fl reputation as the facts could warmntH In the preface 
to his commentary', written c, 813, he said: 

has the commentary of Chao-ahih {i. e., Chao ch'^i), 
smd in the Han dynasty a state professorship was established, 
devoted to this hook. It is handed down and studied in unbroken 
continuity. Therefore many of the scholars of the present day are 
fond of this book. Only Ssun-izu has as yet no commentary. 
Again and again sections of the book are lost^ and errors are in¬ 
troduced in copying. Although the curious do occasion ally look 
over the work^ when they find that the style is not clear they 
frequently dose the bookK When reasoning is lucid, the mind is 
pleased^ hut when the style ia confused it offends the understand iog. 
Those who do not realize this call it heterodox and do not read it* 
Those who examine it do not finish it, because of the ombsions 
and errors. This la why, for a thouBand years, Hsiin-ahih's book 
has not been well known 

This seems conclusive. And may we not go even further, and 
conjecture that that neglect of Hsfin-trii which the schohiTly en- 
thusiasm of Tang Liang and Hr. Dubs causes them to attribute 
to textual corruption and to Chu Rsi, respeetively, really had its 
source in the fact that the scholars of the time saw very well the 
fundamental difference of HsiLn-tKil'fl world-view from that of 
Confucius ? 

^ CfaO&n 47 and 43. 

“ ai 3t * S- ^ ^ ® PP' 
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Dr. Dubs has dom a great semee in focaaing attentiDn upon an 
original and vigorous thinker^ who ie in some ways tho mo^ 
** modem ” figtire that ancient China presents. But until further 
evidence is brought forward, the following propositions remain ten¬ 
able, as hypotheses: That Haiui-tzii, in teaching that human nature 
was evil, parted company with ConfnduSj who, like Mencius, held 
the opposite poflition; that the importance of Hera-tih, and his 
influence on later Confueianism^ while considerable, are not so great 
m Br. DabS;^ led by his scholarly interest, would have us believe* 


CONFUSION IN PKAKRIT BETWEEN THE SANSKRIT 
PREPOSITIONS prati AND pari 

M. B. EiLESEAU 
Yaue Univebsitt 

Saxskbit praii ib represented in Prakdt by padi 

{P21&)^ or by pal (PS20). part generellT remainB 

unchanged^ but in MagadhI and other Prakrits whi^h come under 
this head (P 23-35) often beeomes pali 256-^57). In this 
paper I shall collect a number of caae« fronx the publidied literature 
in which Saji^krit pan is ropreaented by Prakrit padi mid eiiggeat 
a reason for the equivalence. Fiachel knew ieveral auch caaes but 
he emended, and evidently in hia mateTial there were w few cases 
that the matter escaped his otherwise meticulous attention. In 
§ 564 of his grammar he says: * padiutthor {R 4, 60)^ wofiir nacb 
C zu lesea sein wird panuiiha ^ iwid in % 302: ^ pari^iAai {E, E. 
[Text falsch porfi*])** Both these words I shall have occasion to 
treat later. Siegfried Goldschmidt in the mdej; to his edition of 
the Edva^avaha, p. 168, says that padi (praii) is often found for 
parf, and in note 2 to that page expands this statement as foUofli-a: 


' The following nbbreviatioxiB liive been uafl4; 

K i?ai.'gnae{iAa od^ EcL Siegfried Goldschididtp Strui- ^ 

burg, 1880. 

Ers = Ers^hlun{mi »» JfdAiSrajA/fi. Von H, Ja«ibi^ I^ipzigk 

ISSQ. 

Meyer = John Jneab 3U^ycr, Eindu TafM> London* 1 POff, (Tra nil. of ) 

n ^ Eaplaiataka«t^ Ed. Ax Weber, Lcip£ig+ IftSl, {AKM vlL d.) 

^aJb^PiHchel, Sakunial^i. 2nd cd., Cmmhridge Mnu., 1922, 

Mrrrh MrptrhakafiM. Ed, Stenakr, Bonn, lUt. Ed. BAla- 

kritbpa Godabole, Bom haj, 1890. 

B^BhaviwUa KaAa von DAffnard/a. Ed. H, Jacobi, MUnchen^ I&IS- 
(Ahh. d, B^iurtischm Ak. dL WwJ., Ph.-hi^i^ EL, ixls. 4.y 

K = Ed. S. Jacobit Leipzig, iSfiO, 

247-518.) 

A = Aupap^fiAa 8i3lra. EiL Eriiit Leumann, Leipzigt 1885. (AEJf 
vLU. 2 ) 

/^^Pisdiel, der PntkHi-&prachen, Strawhurg, 1900. 

= Fandit Hargovind B&& T. Shetii'a rdUt Sadda^Maha^nfiv^, CaL 
cutta, 1625-1928. 

I muit exprchba mj thanks to ProfesMm Edgerton and Brown for thu help¬ 
ful eijggestions that thej kindly mode while thtu paper waa in preparatioti. 
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^ zwiechen die^en zwei Pradx«n ist im Pkt, eine ¥lel weif^r gehende 
Canfudoii eingeti^ten al^ Hemacandra 1.38 aanitaint** This eutra 
of Hemacandra^s grammaT neada: otpari rmlyasthi^r vA, 

aad means tliat optiopally ni^ cao be interchaiiged with o when 
the word foilowe, i. in combination^ and pmit can be 

interchanged with pari when the Terbal root follows in com- 
binatioD. As Goldschmidt indicated, the eonfnsion is more wide¬ 
spread than this. 

A number of atees bave been oellected by means of indexes to 
editions of Prakrit works in which padi nndonbtedly stands for 
pari. More instances wiU, probably be found as tho publication of 
new texts proceeds and probably others could be found by reading 
through such unindexed texts as, e. g*, those contained in the 
Gaekwad of Baroda^e Oriental Series. A few texta^ I regretj haye 
not been available in the libraries to which I have had access and 
consequently I have been unable to use a few leferences^ which 
couldj howeverj^ only have added confirmatory material. The 
equivalence in these cases is grounded on a consideration of the 
meaning of the two aMxes. In Sanskrit, and in Prakrit alsoy they 
arc kept rigidly apart^ J?ra^^ in the meaning * tq^ towardfl, against 
pari in the meanings (1) Ground, aboutand (2) ^very, ex¬ 
cessively \ Where secondary meanings are involved, the Sanskrit 
usage as given in the lexicons has been taken as sufficient ground 
for conflideriDg the equivalence certain. 

The instances follow: 

port7u3(fl, ppl., 'pleaaed Stenzler, p. 3$, 

line 18, reflda paritu^tka-, Godabole, p. 116, padi^. AD MSS. 
paditutthi gad& sakiajiidiara, ‘tbe gambling-master and tlie 
gambler have gone away wdl pleased 
padivatta — partwria, noun, ‘ change \ JfrnA, Stenzler, p. 169, 
line 5, and Godabole, p. 455, both read paKvatta, though all the 
MSS, hftTo pad**. paii° ia correct amcc the passage is in Odn4all 
(i»24), but the MSS. evidence is valuable as showing the tendemy 
of the standard Pratrit. kad&hi Jda-palivatte Ihodi, ‘perhaps 
there might be a change of king \ 
padivuda^-parivrta, ppL, ‘surrounded*, ifroeft, Stenaler, p. 
106, line 1, reads ponVtfda; Godabole, p. 301, All MSS. 

padi°. The word which precedes this is oorrupt, but this word ^ 
free from zufipiclon. 
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padisanta — partlraiito^ ppl.j Hired ^ R 6. fil* 
fltoirt haUhi-ulam^ ^the herd of elephaJitSj the flapping of who^e 
eaiB has ceased through fatigue AH MSS. parfi®* 

Mrcch^ Stenzlei-j p. 169, lin^? 11, P- 460/have paZilianta^ 

though all MSS, read padi°. Here again, as in the case of padivaitOi 
Bince the speech is in MagadhT, the test readijig ^ correct while 
the MSS, give evidence for standard Prakrit. attM^pulii^ntam 
Samaiid^tia^ ^ comforting her when she waa untimelj wearied ^ 
The same word is found with the same readings in Mrcch^ Stenrier, 
p. 97, line 30, Godabole, p. 378* This passage alao is in MagadhT; 
adkavd calcJcapalivatti&e pali^iaiitasia hh^like pavakuiji^ pad^hhdSedi, 
^1 snppoae the cart seems heavy, because 1 got tired tummg the 
wheel \ 

In the last passage quoted palivatti = noun^ * turning \ 

also appears in the MSS* aa padi'^- 

Another word is undoubtedJj $n iustanee of the equivalence* 
padipellana^ noun, ^ force \ which occurs in two paiisagea of R^ haa 
no direct Saoakrit equivalent. The adj, paripremku^ 'eicitiug, 
caufling^, is found, and the equivalent of our word would be 
*paripremna. In each passage one MS. reads paii*. R S* 34, msi- 
mauka^padipdlanGrpakkhulbhani^mj ^agitated by the force of the 
moon^s rays \ E 6.33, jxivaa-^hua^noUidnia-makihaTU-padipelhnQ- 
TtaHnum-visarndj ^(the earth^s surface) rough since it moved up 
and down with the agitation, when the mountain was pushed and 
pulled this way and that by the arma of the moukeya 
Etz. 1,5. tuflt padiparipa tuo taddesaj^^ padibuddhd paitmjjam 
podirajjiya. Meyer translates: ^ While minietering to him, they 
suffered a spiritual awakeoing from his leligioug discourse and 
embraced the life of religiouB mendicants \ ^rs. 31-3H taiiJui 
padiinggo Devadattii& pw^tyario. Meyer: * While he stayed there 
he wag waited upon by Devadatta^ Jacobi derives padiyariya 
from part car and tranBlates * bedienen, pflegen ^ Three of the 
iuetances of pariyariya in A^r 2 i, namely 3* 13, 8A 33, and 85. 6, 
have the same meaning, while the interpretation of the fourth 
instance, 80.3, is doubtful (see Meyer 369, n, 3), hut has no 
bearing on the present problem- On 31. 31 Meyer has a note (108, 
n* 3) which quotes the dipika: daiv&i tmyd Hisamroya uipannah* 
kubjayd ddsyti proticaritoA, * through fate he became ill with 
dysentery, and was eared for( ?) by the hunchback slave-woman. 
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]. e, Deyadatta’. Jacobi accordingly took fudU&g^a to mean 
‘eiek', but without eufideiit reason, Here, as in the other pas¬ 
sive in Erz. where the word occurs, 29, the etj’mologiea) mean- 
ing must be correct, (Sak. 1. 32.14 has padil&ggii as the variant 
reading of one MS., noted by Pischel as a good one, for farilagga 
of the test. hiruvBasiihd,pariiaggaTh ca me vakkalamj, 'my bark^ 
dress has been caught on the branch of a kuruvaka-tree^.) pmli- 
earitah, the commentator's equivalent for padtyarfo, is an impossi¬ 
ble word in tbis passage. A derivative of praii + kr could be used 
iu Sanskrit in the meaning 'treat or cure a diseaae' and was 
probably intended by the dipika. PSM p. 634, nnder po^fai- 
(pmfi-)-jtr) gives this meaning but without expires reference to 
this place. If the Prakrit text alone is eonsidexed at 31. 31, it is 
probable that padigaric is derived from poK + mr as Jacobi took it. 
Likewise at 1.6, although Mnnicanda is Buffering from hunger 
and thirst, the general word pon" -}- car, ' to minister to seems 
more in place in the context. 

The word pa^Uikira is uncertain, if 2. 4, gupponta-paditihire 
salSa-leallolej ' the biilows of the sea, now agitated, then still 
*parisfhim does not occur, but is probable, as expressing a high 
degree of sthira, ‘ fixed, firm '. It is possible, however, that our 
word represents a contamination of sthim and prati^thita (Prakrit 
padiUhia) which is synonymous with slhira. 

B 4. 50, jattka makam padiutiho vasifiU annassa kaha tahim eta 
rosOf ‘on whom my anger has dwelt, how will another's anger dwell 
on him?* Here padiuttko is read by all MSS. except three which 
read lisitah, pariuddkoy and porirrddAo/f respectively. The Cha^ 
read pflryiwita^. In the ease of this word, either pari or prati 
can be combined with the root tttw to give the required meaning. 

Similarly with the word podiiamma which ia found in A 30 1 
in the meaning ‘ care of the body, cleansing ’. Both poritar/nan 
and pro/ikarmoft. occur in Sanskrit with this meaning. In this 
paasugc the word is found in two compoanda, sapa^i^ and appadi'* 
The doubling of the initial consonant in appodi*' does not necea^ 
aarily indicate that the Sanekrit equlTalent is pmft", gince in 
sapadi' the same Sanskrit simplex is necessary and doubling does 
not occur. P 196 shows that in compounds whether the second 
member begins with a single or a double consonant is not deter¬ 
mined by the fact that the Sanskrit original began with a single 
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or a double consouaut but is quite indepeDdent of the Sanskrit 
facts and iuoousistent within Prakrit itself. Here then the word 
may be either jjanfetrwwift or praiikarman. 

The adj, * full * ia usually in Sanskrit paripur^ia^ in Prakrit 
partpri^jja. Id SajiskrU^^ however^ praliparna is found and likewise 
in Prakrit padipunna^ e. g. E 5. 19; En 30, 31, 63. 5; ^ 16; 
Jr275.3,3. 

It is dear from these words that Prakrit padi does sometimes 
represent Sanskrit pari. Since^ however^ in the vast majority' of 
cases the normal equivalence is found, even in these words, there 
can be no question of a phonetic change. Such a phonetic develop- 
meut would be easy, since the sound r is classed by the Eiudu 
grammarians as a lingual and exerts a linguaiiaing influence iu 
phonetic proeesseii {IVliitueY, Sanskrii Gra^nimar^ § This 

phonetic character may have helped to make posisible the equivar 
lence* The real explanation muat be looked for elsewhere. It may 
be found in the last three words, i. e*,. padinUhOj padikamnuif and 
padipufina. Id these and similar words there were two possibilities. 
podif while it repTcsented a Sanskrit pmti, could also be taken by 
the speakers or the writers as representing pari^ since in the last 
two casea at least pan was more nomtaL From such eases a process 
of infection may have started, asaisted, in spite of the fact that 
the semantic spheres of the two prepositions are nsually kept dia- 
tinct in both languages, by the fact that in some words such as 
padipella^ a seeondaiy meaning is the usual or only one and the 
etymological force of the preposition is obscured for the users of 
the language. 

Pj^lf lista a number of other padi words with pari as the Sanskrit 
equivalent. Three such cases are certainly textual corruptioua: 

— pariffJnaj noun, ^rescued ^utl.22.3* Two of 
the MSS. read perff®, the editor foLIowing the rest with pari* and 
noting that those two MSS- are corrupt. 

pa4ivddi*= paripati^ noiin^ ^'row ^ ifTe*561. tuha ptidimd- 

ptiHvMCm vahm m saalarh ^sdeakkam^ 'the wrhole heaven con- 
taina aa it were a row of pictures of yon \ The following are the 
M8+ readings: podtt'ddioi padivddi S, yET; pari- 

pdtim, the Cbay^« The same word occurs also in vs. 571: km 
na peccAosi jMi vihum fdammi oddhaarnddm paripddimj ^do you 
not see a row of half-moons on your w^ife^s shoulder?^ Here the 
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rieadiogs are: pa4ivMim parivMim S, parifUdim T; partjsdifim, 
the Ciiay<^. la both these csafies d may be due to preceding or 
following d. 

padisadand. p. £63^ line 22. Jacobies teit reads: niTamtarw- 
padisadatui^siJdni audaUni, Professor Brown hs^& informed mo 
that on the basis of six MSS.j of which the forroer editor need one 
only^ the eomot reading ie: fiiramtaj^parisadaip^-sildni duya- 
dal&ni, Hho bares of life are by nature eubjeet to iumiediate 
withering \ In Srauiii^utra 2,6, 6, pariSanna means 

* fallen away or by the side * and ia to be referred to i/iad^ lalP. 

Our word may reasonably be connected with tbb. However pm 
prefers the root Sat as sgaiiiBt Hemac&ndia^B V sad and Varftnici's 
and KTamadlaTara^s Three of the MSS. for this passage 

read pan", and padi° of the others may well be caused by the 
following d. 

There are other more doubtful casefl; 

po^fat^ono = parivaritanay adj.,' alternate *. M 5. 69, One MS. 
pari"; the Chay^ pari'’. &dnutl;liifa-^padiathina-^isum&h 0 nt(l lajvp. 
pidd, *die Wasaermassen^ von dem Pfeil emporgetrieben und hei 
der Omkehr wieder abwarts gefiihrt 
podiuinhana —pari<ntintanaj nouuj ‘ embrace ^ J2 2. 37, Two 
MSS. pa ri °; the Chayfia psri*. ^t-sdha^a-ptt^ianiba^a^Sarrasam 
team, ‘dessen Wasaer erkennbar bleibt bei der TTmarmung von 
tansend Flusaen, den ausgedehnten ^ 
podimam —ponfliuria, noun, 'touch’. Jffll.9L One MS* 
pari°. One ChnyS. reads pnatiwtarja, which Goldschmidt rightly 
Bays should be pari* since no such meaning is possible in Sanskrit 
for pmffm". In four other passages the text reads pariwwsa. 
miafikar’kimna^padini&sa-maiilut-kamalam, ‘ with Int m ag closed be* 
canse of the touch of the moon’s rays \ 
padiwi^fd^w — porieordditta, ppl., ‘ grown R 5.16. One MS. 
pari". The Chayaa pari". thaa^tthoa^padiva4dhidfnaTitarraso 

* whose anger swelled gradually ' 

Only in the last of these words is there any possible reason for 
the corruption, namely, the presence of d in the same word. But 
since here as in the other three, the preponderance of MS. authority 
is for padi*, I am indined in these cases also to regard Gold 
echmidris readings as correct and to see p«di as a substitute foi 
part. It IS noteworthy that all four words are substantives where 
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s&condaTy iQ^niogs might lead ta the oh&eurmg of the etymological 
force of the words atid bo assist the process of infectioa. 

The word padisdkkal presents difficulties of deriTation. There 
are frequent oecurrenoeB of paHsakkat^ represented in Sanskrit by 
pari + kram^ * to walk around * or bj pari + vrt^ * to wander here 
and there ^ The Prakrit root ia referred to Sanekrit V^ash^ but 
Goldschmidt p. 1S3, n. 1, thinks that the Prakrit root is a de¬ 
nominative from Sanskrit sakta. In his Pr^kriica (StrassbmTg, 
1879 p. 3j he first proposed this deriyation. It cannot be con¬ 
sidered certain^ however, and since is a DhMnpitha root in 
Sanskrit, the correct preposition is uncertaii]. But aa the root is 
almost certainly one denoting motion, we may safely take pari as 
the right one in cases where purtsaJL-k means * to wander or walk 
about \ In two passages padisakk is found- B 35. fi, 
niaggi padi^r^m^ ^he retnms by the opposite road or in the 
opposite direction\ SO, pn^rh^d^ ^the apes go 

baek ^, with MS* variants parimppanii and In 

both these cases Piachel would emend to as was noticed above^ 
while Goldschmidt in R considers pudi correct and equivalent to 
pi^ri. The meaning requires po 4 Ji=pmfi if ^ih is merely a verb 
of motion, and Pischel^s emendation can hardly be considered 
necessary* 

One last instance is padibhamiga^ paribhramyaj ger-, ' wander¬ 
ing about ^ S44i ID* siihada slsai daiantij ^wan¬ 

dering about the warriors crush their heads ^ Thb is from an 
Apabhramia text and am hardly be taken as evidence in our present 
state of knowledge of that dialect. The same must also be said of 
the fixat case of poiisuJtitax given above. 

The evidence then leads to the conolusiou that there are some 
certain cases of the equivalence Prakrit SniiEkrit pari^ and 

that, since in three words at least both praii and iwiri are possible 
in Sanskrit with pari the more usual, from the^e words pa4i spread 
to others, especially to substantives where the etymological mesjung 
was not clearly present in the useris consciousneBS. 
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TliEBE ifi no suitable Euglieh word to designate what in China 
U known aa a U'ung jftti { » # ).‘ The word colUdanea cornea 
nearest to the meaning of the Chinese expreseion, and it ia possible 
that continued usage may ultimately ftU it with the content which 
the Chinese has. The words "anthology’'* and "thesaurus” have 
been anggested, but these are yet too restricted in their connotations 
to include aU that a sAu is. The same is true of Alexander 

Wylie's designation, " collection of reprints for a ts'ung shu U hy 
no means restricted to articles already printed; it may, and often 
does contain original articles. 

A fs vng shu la, or should be, a collection of reprints on several 
Bubjecta by several authors. Until seven hundred years ago the 
Chinese had no /s'unj There were so-called "general coUec- 
tions” $) of which the Chao ming ajcn h^aan ( 03 59 
3 ), a collection of poems of the 6tfi century a. n., is the first repre¬ 
sentative. But this is not a fs'wn^ skn because the work, although 
the product of many authors, relates only to a single subject, namely 
literature. ^ 


The first use of the words fs'ung sAh to designate a coUection of 
writings IS in the title of a work of the T'ang dynasty known as the 
Ai iSB Mu ( ^ jg # ) by Lu Kuei-uibg (died aWt 

878 A. D.). This eoUection is still in existence, and although it 
bears the name t^ung shv, it does not pioperlv fall within that 
class, for the reason that it represents the ooDected writings of only 
one author. While it was in the T'ang dynasty that the Chineae 
first created great encyclopedias and similar works of reference it 
was m the Sung dynasty that they first had ta'ung sAu " 

Before going into these earliest /s'lmp sA« of the Sung period 
Irt ™ *|m™ for. momrnt fo .pc»k of tb. porpo.. ud theuK. of 
fo .oj ^ yi™ ‘1>' '•'“IS •»« originofod Uioro wm. of counB.. 
tofol .bfoPCO ■„ Chip., M fa lb, W Mt, of Mrtbiog c„rr,.pobdfo* 

ma .nthor Ja indebted to Hr. Wen-mn Wong naj ^ t>, Ki.„„ i^Jf i 
the UbriTj o( Congrrea ^ ^ 
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to oiif rnodera periodical literature in which anthors could print 
short articlea^ paper$j or monographs which in the West now find 
their way into tnagasines before they are finally deposited in b<K>k 
form* * The ts^ung shu was the only mediuni in which aueh litera¬ 
ture could be preserred* it ie true that under thie arruTigeniont 
some thinga were transmitted which in modem timea would nerer 
have survived more than one printing, and that other monogmpha 
were so hopelessly buried in a mass of misceHaneous titles that they 
escaped for centuries the notice of ordinary scholars.* But this is 
due^ not to a defect in the concept of the Wung $Jiu^ but to other 
causes. 

Another reason for the rise of shu is the tremendous loss 

of literature, especially of monographs too small to circulate inde- 
pendentljj in periods of political turmoil and social upheaval. The 
Sung and Tuan period in which arose was an age in 

which particularly heavy losses occurred. There are man}' ancient 
works whose titles are known but of which, since the Yiiau dynasty, 
the texts have been wholly or partly lost. The is'^ung shu offered a 
sound medimn for the preservation of such materiaL 

Finally ts'^ung sftu provided a medium in which coUeetors and 
Owners of great private iibrariea could get their rarities published^ 
some dealing perhaps with one particuJar field of kriowledgCj hut 
more commonly on a great variety of subjects. It was convenient 
to give designations to snch is'^ung shu by prefacing the title with 
the name of the library where the originals were depositedj or with 
the owner^fl studio or fancy nameF Such is the fai mi 

M M ^ ) issued by Mao Chin {15984650)^ the owner of the 
great Chi Ku Ko Library. Mao Chin initiated the pradioe of li- 
hrariea publishing i^ung shu, a practice which waa followed in the 
CAi/i pa isu chai fmvg sha JE * W),‘ tbe C/m chtn 

pan ii^vns sftw ( fR ® IS S # )* tbe eighteenth century^ the 
tPen /on S ^ )*j published by Jiian 

’For cxampl^p the historical investigations of Tsui filtii (17404813} 
were prsetienlly lost to CUiina for s cfutury^ hut eotild c&sily have b«o 
fauiid> ia part at lea^t. In the ^ f- 

* ContainiDg lOT work&K in 240 volume** 

* Containing 148 worka, iu 800 valumes. 

^ContamlDg 53 works, in 112 volumes, of which the originali aro now 
deposited id th« Seikado library, Tokyo. 
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Yllan^ mii the Sh%h wan chwn I™ is^tmg sku ( M ^ ^ ^ t ) 
of the last centuTy, 

While ^onie of the reaaoos for the rise of Wung shu are no longer 
Talid^ their pcpuUrity baa in no way diminiBhed^ They are still 
being prtniuced in Inoreaslng numbenB by retired Bcholars like 
Lo Chen-ylij and others who have the time and the means to devote 
to it. Lon Chin of Tientsin published in 1923 the Hu pei hsien 
chmg i shu ( fiW it iE ifi ® )* a cost of $40,000 Chineao 
currency. The U'ung stiu has come to be a nuniature libtary — a 
Chinese five foot shelf ” of well-selected works — semng as a 
means to a liberal education. Such, for oxanaploj is the Wan gu 
wen k'u ( jS ^ I® ) / published by the CommeTcial Press ia 
1928. Already five thousand sets of this "Home University 
Library have been Bold, mostly to district officials as the nucleus 
of public libraries^ It ia intended to expand this collection to ten 
thouasnd volumes to include moat of the great eighteeaih-century 
mannscripi library known as the h*a chfiian a-bti. 

Not has the ts^ung jAu lost its original characteristic as a de¬ 
pository of rare materials. A ts'ung aAti like the 8^ pu ts^ung 
CIH published by the Commercial Press in 1922, re¬ 

produces photcgrapliiceUy reprints of rare Sung, Yiion, and Ming 
editions for the use of Bcholars who have no access to, and cannot 
themselves afford to collectp the best recensions of ancient texts. 
Lo Cheii-yii*fl Esueh l^ng is'^ung ¥an ( ^ ^ ;Sf ^] ) is a good 
modern example of a ts'^ung shu designed to preserve newly 7 ^- 
covered fragments of ancient writings. In this field the great 
eighteenth century historical critics led the way. Good examples 
of thtir industry are Sun Baing-yen's F^ing thing kmn t^mng $hu 
^ 16 3# find JIa Kuo-han^B Yu han $han^ fmg cAi shih 
i ill ® ^ S latter containing 632 reprints 

of rediscovered works, 

Ts'ung shu which relate to one class of subjects such as g&ogra- 
phy^ hiatoryi philosophy^ etc.^, have become very popular iu recent 
years. These serve the needs of the specialiGt who desires selects 
readings on a particular subject- And in the absence of adequate 
library facilities they serve the function of a subject bibliography, 

^OonUining J& wotka, in ]80 voIhidcs. 

^ Khw Cfimpming 111& warlcj^ in £OlO vclumes. 

* CoutaLnieg 323 works, in 2100 volume. 
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or, aB in tlio case of sacli a geographical work as the Cfti fa i9 ung 
H M^)}^ regwruil bibliography of no amall unportance. 

Until a few years ago the Po ch'ikm Aafiek Aai ( W ^ 
compiled by Tso Kuei in 12?3 A. was commonly regarded as 
the anceator of aU Chinese t^vng eince the publication 

in 1924 of T*ao Hsiang’s edition of the AaiwA ching wn 
(ffl ^ ^ if ), It is evident that this latter work, compiled by 
Yii Ching, in ISOI (sercnty-two years earlier than the Po cAwm 
ksvfh hai), ia the true anceator of Chinese ts'ung shu. It was lost 
to the world as an independent collection, until in 1992 a complete 
Ming manuscript copy, discovered in Shansi province, fell into the 
hands of Miao Ch'iian-sun, the noted bihliopbile and member of 
the Historiographical Board. It is true that all but one of the 
seven monographs which this ta'ung ahn contains had been copied 
into the Imperial Library,* but the eiisteace of the first item in 
the collection—the Shih fin gen ga fien f ^ ^ (f ^ 

Wang Ying-chen of the twelfth century—was actuaUy not known 
to Bcirt until the ta'ang sAu itself had been recovered. Thus a 
monograph that was lost to the world for seven centuries was re¬ 
covered in a lone Hmg copy, an eiample of the kind of recovery 
of ancient documents that was so common in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. and is now so characteristic a feature of the present cultural 
nen^ssance. 

Two other works of the Sung period may be mentioned as ap¬ 
proaching very near to ts^ang sAu, the Ann cAb cAt ("^1^ 
compiled by Chu Sheng-fei shortly after 1190 a. n., and the Lei 
sAuo < I® tt), compiled by Tseng Tsao in 1146 A. n. The former 
is a collection of stories drawn from one hundred and thirty-seven 
different works arranged for purposes of literary composition; the 
latter is a collection of am hundred and twenty episodes also drawn 
from ancient Uterature. But neither of these works reprint in full 
(including prefaces and postfaccs) the materials from which they 
draw, and for that reason fall short of being true laTtwip sAtt. 

The Mcoud oldest ts'ung ska, the Po cA'tfan AriicA Aoi, com- 
prLiiiig^ as the titlfi iodicate^j oDe hnudred diff^rient monographs^ 
has recently been reproduced in facsimile from the thirteenth 
tnry original rfecovered from Tflrioti^ private librariea. No comp ete 
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Sung edition h £till in existence^ but all except nine of the htmdired 
items were found in an original Snug edition recoTered from the 
imperial country seat at P"an Shan near the Eastern Tombs outside 
of Peking. Another eight items were found in a faesimile reprint 
made from a Sung original in 1501; and the hundredth or last 
item necessry to eomplete the whole seriea wai copied from the 
library of Li Chiao-wei of Te-hua, Fukien. The result is that this 
second oldest ts'ung shu compiled in 1273;, can now be had with all 
the originfd one hundred monographs, in a facsimile reprint of the 
original edition of nearly seven hundred years ago. 

If we accept as h"ung ahu all works which by their titles claiin 
to be such we can divide them into the following five classes: 

L Works Arranged from ike Standpoint of AttifcorjAvp. 

(a) W^orkfi by one author; asj for e:sample^ the Collected 

Writings of Liang Ch'i-ch^aOj Fm pifi^ jAiA cAt 

(b) Works by One FamilT such as the Collected Writinga 

of the Familv of Su Tung-p‘o, Saw su c\‘iian c^ii 

(c) Works by Several Authors on One Subject, e. g., the Col¬ 

lected WritiuES of certain T'ang and Sung Poets, T'ang 

sung pa ia chia wen ch‘ao (Jg $ A * i |j>). 

(d) Worts by Several Authors on Several Subjeets, that is 

to fifty, genuine t/ungshu such as the Po cA'uan AstieA 

Am mentioned above. 

II. TForki Arranged from (he Standpoint of Contents. 

(a) Classics, Huang chfing cMng chteh iSf iS jj^). 

(b) History {Twenty-four Dynastic Histories). 

(c) Geography, Hsiao fang hu chai git (i is'unq eh'aa 

0/'fife » S?). 

(d) Fiction, e, g., the SAu /fi (jft ; a fourteenth centnij 

ffi'Biip fiAii incorporating 1681 short stories, bound in 

160 volqxnes. 

m. Works Amnged from the Standpoint of Locality. 

Lite the Chi fu, is^ung sku (S H SI *), centsming works 
wTjtten by natives of Chihli province from ancient to mod- 
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ern timeSk There flje Bimilfit works, for Riangfij Hupeij 
Chekiang^ Hnnan^ Kiiangtong, Yoonan and other pro¬ 
vinces. 

IV. TTorjt^ Arranged A^cordiiig to Peri^dk of Tiflie. 

Like the Han wei is'ung shu ( ^ ^ the T ang 

»ung i:/uitg yhu (Jg 5^ S S). both of the Ming period, 
end both incorporating only the rare works of certain 
dynasties. 

V. r/utn^ Shvr Issued bg Schools ot Societies* 

E. g.j Peking U Diversity IVung Shu, &onth-Ed&tem Um- 
versity Tatung Shu, Chinese Library j:\ssooiatioii Ts^ung 
ShUj etc. 

But for library classification not all works which are called i/ung 
$hu caji be placed in that class; it is necessary to set np a criterioo. 
that will enable the librarian to differentiate between true ts^ung 
shu and quasi shu. The collected works of one author, such 
as the w'ritings of Liang Ch^i-ch^ao, even though they are on inany 
different subjects^ cannot properly be called is^ung $ku. Such 
works roust be classed under chi^ that is to say, complete works of 
individual authors. In the same way, works on one aub]ect, or 
works limited to a particular field of knowledge like the Hsiao fang 
hu ckai yu ti is^ung ch'oo, even though it contains the writings 
of hundreds of authors, should be classed as a w'ork on geography 
rather than a t&^ung sku^ If we wish to retain the name i^ung sku 
to covet such works, they should be caUod class ts UHg or 

'^subject is'ung shn"'; the words ("sung shu being retained to cover 
only general collections on difTeTent subjects b}' Gevetal authors^ 
Such are the Ch€ chen pan ta"ung shu (?^@JiS 3 # L com¬ 
prising 143 rare works copied from the Palace Library in 1TT3 
and published in 800 volumes; and the Kuang ga tsung shu 
mmmmh com prising 18T works in 560 volumes. 

mile the Hsiao fang hu ohai yii H ts'ung cVao is really a class 
ts"ung shu (being a work devoted cselusively to geography), it is 
a noteworthy example of the manner in which not a few is ung shu 
have come to be. Wang Hsi-ch^i, the compiler, believing^ as he 
states ill hid preface, that much of the weakness which China ex¬ 
hibited at the close of the last century was due to an inadequato 
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knowleage of both Chinese and world geography, set to work to 
compUe a geographical Wwig shu to remedy this situation* 
original preface is dated 18?T, which is the time he began collecting 
traTftl diaries and geographical treatises of every kind, but the first 
edition did not appear until 1891, and even then the expense of 
printing burdened him with ia debt which impoveridied him fox 
the reat of his life. Kot deterred, however, he published, with the 
help of friends, an extensive supplement in 1894, snd another in 
1897. He continued in these efforts up to the time of his death, 
but was reduced to such pover^ that in the end he had to depend 
solely on the bounty of relatives and friends. 3t ia not too much 
to say that he literally saved to posterity hundreds of valuable 
monographs which but for hia enthusiasm would certainly have 
perished. The magnitude of his labor can be Imagined when we 
reflect that the Hsiao fang hu chai gd ti ts^ung ch'aa actually con¬ 
tains 1413 different works, an imperishable collection of selected 
readings in the field of Chinese geography. 


BRIEF NOTE. 


The Old vina 

When preparing my notes on the " Parte of a vTnS " {JAOS 50. 
244-363), I had not seen Canon Qilpin’a learned discuBSion of 
Samerian harps in Music and Jjetiers for April, 192 S'. In the 
coarse of this article it is pointed oat that in nearly all oriental 
harps there is no front piUer/’ and that one of the Samerian harps 
found by Mr, Woolley at Ur was a boff-ahaped harp of thia kind. 
This Sumerian harp had naila or pina on the arm which ser«d as 
" guides for the strlngB which were wound round them and the 
neck to the tension requiTed.^' The Burmese harp has no 

such guides, but its tuning “ is dependent solely on hand tension 
or on the raiaing of the string on the sloping neck." It is to bo 
inferred that the old Indian harp otud waa aimilariy tuned by 
adjustment of the strings on the neck; and perhaps the word 
angulinigmha should be understood as referring to pins ou the 
neck H imilfl T to those of the old Sumerian harp. 

Canon Gilpin then laments the current neglect of the compara¬ 
tive historical and ethnographical study of musical mstruments 
and himsdf outlines the distribution of the bow-shaped and other 
kinds of harp. In discufising the Indian form he falls into numer¬ 
ous errora. " The bow-ahaped harpbe aaja, " ia not a musital 
instrument or India " (I am not quite sure what this is intended to 
mean); " Hindustani music has no knowledge of it and it is stated 
that even Sanskrit treutises have no description of it" (but what 
else is referred to in the " if the? bad, it would 

probably be classed, like other foreign {I) inatruniente, as a V\na, 
which it certainly is not." 

Canon Gilpin is however aware that bow-shaped harps are repre¬ 
sented at Sanct (where he antedates the rehefa by 160 years) and 
at Ainratati (jic) but here sculptures are not in the style and 
art of India," and mainly because Hsfian Tsaug in the seventh 
century a. d. speaks of “ them " (actually, he did not visit SiincI, 
and it is not certain that he saw Amaravati) as “ornamented with 
all the art of the palaces of Bactria," he calls the Indian bow-shaped 
harp “ the Bactrian harp" without more ado. Students of the 
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hietory of mu&icfll instramenta who are not Indianista ahonld be 
warned agaioet tba adoption of thie terua. 

In the first plflce, we know practically nothing about Bactrian 
art in the third century B. c. (as remarked by RostOTtzeff^ '^we 
know so little of Bmctrian art that it ie mistake to explain igmttim 
per ignotim^*)^ and certainly have no representations of how- 
shaped harps which could be adduced as possible prototypes of the 
Indian format moreover, the Sasanian harp, which presumably 
preserves an older Imuian type, is not bow-shaped but has a post. 
No evidence is brought forward for the implied view that the viitii 
constantly referred to in Vedic^ Sanskrit* and Pali literature is 
anA'thing but the bow-ahaped harp of the monuments. Again, the 
art of Bharhut, and Aniaravati is in fact essentially Indian— 

no one^ for example* would suggest a foreign source for the archi¬ 
tectural forms or the costumes^ and it is a gratuitous complication 
to make a special case of the harp. What the reliefs show is not 
the imposition of a new culture on a clean slate^ but simply a 
traditional culture pictorially recorded for the first time in per¬ 
manent materials. Archaeological evidence, too, ie every day estab¬ 
lishing more and more clearly the coutinnity of pre^Maurya and 
post-^laurya civilisation. The fact of Indo-Sumerian relationships 
established by the Sind valley excavations is quite familiar- and 
the occurrence of the bow-shaped harp in early Sumerian and sur¬ 
viving in Suiiga Indian merely adds one more to the long Hat of 
cognate forma and types which equally in India and Mesopotamia 
derive from a common cultural source. Any theory of borrowing 
of particular forms at a later period has to be supported by indi¬ 
vidual and specific proofs. I therefore still maintain that tho 
Indian bow-ahaped harp is the of the early literature, and see 
no reason to suppose that it was introduced into India precisely in 
the first quarter of the second century n. c. 

There is nothing mysteiiDus about the presence of a bow-shaped 
harp in India. A more interesting and more difiicuU pmblem is 
presented by the fact that some time not long of ter the Gupta 
period a virid of the modem type with a gourd or gourds replaced 
the earlier harp. What was the source of the modeni form? Why 
was it preferred? How far do the Sanskrit treatises on music have 
in view the earlier, and how far the later kind of vind f 

It may be added that a very clear representation of a woman 
igak.^) playing the harp-Pfrid is reproduced on PL YT of T. N. 
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IlaEaachRjLdrfUij from a $iupa nr^ GoH VillagSr 

Gitnlnr District, Mfiiiras, 1939, Hare the striDgs are Btruok bj the 
fingers of the left hand only, without a plectrum. The ringa on tha 
neck of the viw Beam to indicate something more then a mere 
attachment of the stiings, and perhaps some kind of tuning deTice 
is intended; at any rate, the forefinger is fery definitely pressed 
down at one of the attachment points, aa if to control the tone. 

In Jataka IV, 410, a girl plays on a v!na with her fingernaila 
(npyaafthfieW) and sings, confirming the evidence of some of the 
relieffl^ where no plectmin i& shown. 

I h&To received som^ valuable comaieEtB from Mr* J. Kunatj the 
well known scholar of Indonesian music, who has jnst been ap¬ 
pointed to take charge of musical archaeological researches in Java, 
In this author’s irvBdfiie-;fluaaTH!cAa Jlfnaiei-iiwlntmenteft, 1931', p. 
15,it ia pointed out that the old Egyptian bow-harp was called 6/n, t 
or him, which bccomea vini in Koptic; and that the evident connec¬ 
tion with Sanskrit indicates cither a common source (as would 
appear to me likely) or a later borrowing from Egypt (surely im¬ 
probable inasmuch as the word oitidi is already current in \edic 
tests). Mr. Kunst here assumes also that as in Java, so alM m 
India proper, the word HnJ actually denoted a bow harp. In either 
case, we have to do with a non-Aryan loan word in Sanskrit. For 
other data I quote Mr. Kunst’s letter to me, dated Kovember 38, 
1930; 

“ The oldest iHustration, I know, of the mofierfi vina, yon will 
fiud on one of the reliefs of the Ba^n-terople of Angkor Thom, 
viz. on one of the interior gallexieff, fronts North wing (see 
Dnfonr* Lib Sitgoft ^Afigl^GT pi-1 ^0) ■ 

" The * mandolin ’—better lute—you have found on the Amara- 
vati-reliefs, appears, aa you know, in many specimens and varieties 
on Barabudur, Further one specimen on the Shiva-temple at Pram- 
banan (first basement, balustrade. South No, a), one in the hands 
of a bronze statuette of Sarasvati (Heme-Geldern, Ali/ovaniscAe 
Bremen. Tafel 14), and in those of two terracotta statuettes, fou^ 
among the ruins of Madjapahit, (The latteir two are slightly j 
erent and probably have undergone respectively younger Nort 

Chiueso and Arabian infinences.) 

“The old Indian harp may have died in India proper rather 
early, but it has survived on Java, at least till the eleventh century, 
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It OQCnt^ three times on EanabudiiT (resp, on re!ief Iei Ij la 52-^ and 
II l)j onco on the Djalatunda-yeliefa from a. n, 9TT, and once 
among the STgandjwk-statuettes (in ttie hands of SarasTati again^ 
tenth century). On the eontinent it sniriTed at least till the twelfth 
century^ aa it appears on the Angkor Thom relief^ already men¬ 
tioned. 

Today not only in Burma this Bmall * boogharp' is to be found 
but also in Siam, where it ie still called p'Hfi. 

The word danda occurs also in the old Japanese redaction (from 
A. i>. 9&6) of the Wimiuparwim (53), where it ia combined with the 
word pangupit (aoinething, that * pinches^ ?). 

** The use of a plectruin is also shown on Barabodnr—at least for 
the playing of the lute. See, for instance^ reliefs 0 10^ and la 52. 

There arc three difFerent methods of tending and tuning the 
strings of those * boogharpjes/ The first^—and moat primitive—is 
that of the harps from India proper, Turkestan, Further India and 
of two of the three Barabudur harpj^. It is done by means of chorda. 

“ The second method is that by roeaaa of Apings/ wooden pins, to 
which the Btrings are fastened. This was the method of the old 
Egyptian and probably that of the other Barabudur^ the Djala- 
tuuda, and the Ngan djoek harps. 

Those plugs make it possible to count the number of brings. 
The Djalatnnda-harp has four, the Jfgajadjoek specimen seTen 
(like the old Indian harps), and that of Barabudur ten strings. 

The third method, by meaus of real screws, is the most efficient* 
It is applied to some of the modem Kegro harps (Uganda, Bakuba, 
Ubangi [Azande, Jfangbetti], Mandingo, Togo, Fan). 

“ The old Burmese lutea had three strings (see Courant, Esmi 
hUl&riqi^ mr la musiqu$ des Uhin&is, p. 1T7), so had most of the 
Barabudur lutes (for instance, reliefs 0 125, II 1, and II 128), 
and the one of Frambanan. The rest of the Barabudur lutes have 
—seldom—two strings (relief 0 102) or four strings (relief 
0 151). Instnmiente with five strings I do not know from Java."’ 

The accompanying reproduction of the Pawaya dancing scene 
shows both the lute and the harp-vim veiy clearly. 

AXASBA E. C00JI.VSA9lVAliiT* 

Mu-aeiun of Fine Art?. Boaton. 




Da.hcin^ ifcnc pEiwicgp tlsc lute and lli-i littrp'rlHd. 

Froin nn arctiitra^Te at Pawajfl^ 

(rbDti^Bph by the Arqkaeologieal Department Gwalior State,) 













REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Aryahhatiya of Aryahhato, An AncUni IndinTi, IForfc on IfafAe- 
maiics and Astronomy. Translated with notes by WAiiTER 
EnoENn Clabk, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University. 
Cbicago: UNiTBnsiTif OF Cm capo Press, 1930. Pp. ^xx + 
90. §3.50. 

Aryabhata’s work, which waa composed in 499 A. n,, aa dated in 
{ni, 10) is probably the oldest preserved text from the third or 
scientific period of Indian astronomy, and is tbe earliest preserved 
Indian mathematical text. 

Professor Clark publishes his material modestly as a first study 
of the complete text of four sections in 13fi stanzas. It is a de¬ 
scriptive sumiaary rather than a full working manual as in later 
texts. Ten of tbe first 13 stanzas give in a very condensed fonn 
the numeric^ elements similar to ours of Aryabhata’s epicyclic 
astronomy. The other stanzas are introductory, explanatory of the 
notation and finally a colophon evincing knowledge of place value. 
The second section of 33 stanzas on mathematics had been pre¬ 
viously translated by Rodet (1379) and Kaye (1908). A third 
Section of 35 stanzas deals with the reekoniiig of time, and the last 
60 stanzas are called the sphere. The translation by Prabodht 
Chandra Sengupta, reprinted from the Calcutta TTniversity’s 
Journal of the Department of Letters, appeared as Clark went to 
press. 

In (I. 1) the number of the revolntions of the moon is expressed 
by a word the svllables of which give in reverse order the digits of 
67,753,336, and: Clark says it is hard to believe that such a notation 
was not hased on place value. Kaye gives a somewhat similar nota¬ 
tion for 4,330,000 the number of revolutions of the sun. It is to be 
noted that this numher is one-third of 60* shown by H. V. Cilprecht, 
Vol. XX, to be at the basis of Babylonian calculations, and it is 
to be remomberod that E. Hineks, in 18S4, found tablets of dote 
some thousands of years before Aryabhata showing a place system; 
also, the American Mayas used local value and a true zero in the 
firet centuiy a. n. (Cajori, A Eisiory of Martemoiictil Eotatian, 
1928.) Archimedes had periods of eight fignrea for the tremen¬ 
dous numbers in the ‘‘sand reckoner” and the ‘‘cattle problem.” 
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(T. Li Hesth^ Arckiviedes.) English merchants Tfcre reckoning 
on the line at about the time of the Amencaa Berolution and it 
took more than two centuries after the Hindu Arable numeralfl 
were well known in Europe to displace the Homan sjstemj cmn- 
bersome but still possible to one who could count to dTe. Charles 
Dickens made a striking remark when he said in Bleak Ho\m, 
“ a certain man was to his wife what zero is to 9 and 90." The 
place system of the Babylonians was probably comraumoated to 
other peoples but fell on fertile soil only among the Hindus. (See 
also J, Gow, History of Oreeh Haihsmattes.) 

Clark bas been the principal defender outside of India against 
the debunking argument of the late G. E. Kaye, Carra de Vaui, 
and Nieol Bubnov ia favor of the Neo-Platoniats. If one of these 
authors seems to recogniEe that algebra, which is distinctly Hindu, 
in contrast to the geometric Greek mind, uses the principle of local 
value. Compare 3a:* + -|- 6, and 365, and note Kaye and Clark 

were nearer together than they realized, in the curious square and 
cube root processes of Aryabhata. 

Host mterestlng and surprising are (IV, 9) '^as a man in a boat 
going forward sees a stationary object moving backward, just so 
at Lanka a man sees the stationary asterisms moving backward," 
and also in (IV, IS) last sentence, “ the gods and dwellers in hell 
both think constantly that the otheirs are beneath them." This 
appreciation of relativity reconciles Aiyabhata’s position on the 
stationary earth for which he has been criticized by other Hindu 
wntera. Also he gave 3.1416, a closer approximation than he 
used. The errors of the volume of the pyrunid and sphere are 
probably due to a copyist. Possibly the latter should read 

( 16 f A 
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in indeterminate linear equations ax ±bif=c, etc. quite likety 
use Euclid's highest common factor algoritim known as the pul¬ 
verizer but the algebra is much more general than any Greek in¬ 
fluence gives, in fact it finally leads up to oontributioua to Number 
Theory which have often been said to be more important than any 
before LaG range. 

Mr, Clark's comments on the Hindu astronomy, its tablea and 
formulas, ate adequate and the conception of right ascension in 
early HiDdu aatronoitiy g^em^ to be aew. 

Uiilvftnity ol Pam^h inij- 
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The Mim^lneH Nyd^/a Prak^a or Apadevi; rrefflitie on the 
Mimans^ SysUrr^ by Apodeva. Tranalated into EngUelit with 
an IntfoductioE^ Translitemted S^akrit Text, and tilossarial 
Index* bj FEANmiir Edgeetost, New Haven: Yaee Uin- 
VEHsrrv PfiEsB^ 1&2&. Pp. ix + 303. $4. 

Less consideratioD boa been given to the Mimanaa by wealem 
acholare than to any other of the sis daaaical ayetems of Indian 
philosophy. The MTmahsa doea pay some att^tion to the problem 
of knowledgOj to God {although its position in general is atheistic), 
the soul, the world, and eslvation* bat ite main interest ia with the 
sacrifice, and its whole doctrine of salvation ib dependent upon the 
performance of ritual ads rather than upon knowledge, devotion^ 
or the formation of personal character* Moreover, the texts aro 
diffienltj difhiBe* abstruse, technical* and lacking in literary grace* 
Further* the system is baaed upon a civilisation which is mow only 
of hidtorical interest. The main part of its doctrine can never be 
revived and made to play an important role in the present or 
future* The old Tedic saorificial system belongs to an extinct 
civilization, even though in small groups its study and partial prac¬ 
tice may have continued down to the present. The ^stem jnakcH 
lose religions and phiioBophical appeal to the needs of the present 
than any of the other systems* 

As Edgerton emphasizes repeatedly it contains much that is in¬ 
teresting from the point of view of Hngmstics. Its firm conviction 
that the word (the Yeda) is eternal and that man's duty is 
absolutely dependent upon Yedic injunetiona led inevitably to an 
elaborate aualyaia of sentences, words, and sounds, and the forces 
behind them or engendered by them* 

The ApadevI is not one of the old daaaical commentaries on the 
Mimosa Sutras themselvea. These are very dilfnee and nnwieldy 
and chaotic in their elaboration of arguments and coimieT-argu- 
mcnts* In a sense, as being a brief, well-knit Rummary* it bears the 
aame relation to the old comineiitariea that the Sutras do to the 
Bruhmanas of the Yeda. It ia a condensed summaiy made in the 
aeventeenth century and has been widely used in India since that 
date as an introdnetion to the principles of the system. 

A correct text is given in transliteration^ baaed on the Nirnaya- 
mgara and Chowkhamba editions with some reference to an edi- 
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tion printed in the Bandit, The text has been divided into short 
paragraphs which are numbered. Headings have been inserted to 
indicate the topics under which groups of paragraphs fall. 

The translation is an admirable one. The notes are brief* but of 
great value for the understanding of diffictdt points in the test. 

The introduction^ in addition to dealing with the author and 
discussing his sources (with an identification of mo&t of the quota¬ 
tions from Yedic texts)* givee a careful Eummary of the text which 
will serve as a general introduction to tlie e^entisls of Mimosa. 

Appended ie a very useful glos$arial index of technical Sanskrit 
words, an index of quotations, and an English index winch ref era 
the words back to the Sanskrit index^ 

It 16 a difficult text. The reviewer does not possess ^uch tech¬ 
nical knowledge of the system as would warrant criticism of ab- 
atmae detaila of translation and interpretation, but so far as he can 
judge the translation is remarkably dear and faithful. 

The book is a good introduction to ifimlnsa style and thought, 
and a convenient book of reference for the understanding of 
Mimahsa tecbnical terms which are constantly met with in otber 
texts. The elaborate rules of ritual interpretation developed by the 
Mimafisa around its eiegeeis of the Tedic ritnalistic texts, and 
the pHnciplee implied by them, have been widely extended* es¬ 
pecially into the domain of law, Ita technical terms are widelv 
employed outside the system itself. It ie of great importance for 
the proper underetanding of the whole civilisation of ancient India 
before the elaborate litual of Brahmanism had been replaced bv 
the temple worship and pw/d of Hinduism. 

Walteu EuoEifE Clahk. 

KiLTrard University. 


La scuJpiurf d« MatkurS. By J. Ph. Vogel, Ars Asiaiica, Vol. 
XV. Paris and Bnuscla: YjlS Oest, 1980. Pp, 131 ^ ^rith 
60 collotype plates. 

A complete knowledge of the sculpture of the JIathura (modoTii 
Muttra) school of sculpture, from the Sniiga to the Gupta period 
inclusive, a span of some seven hundred and fifty yeare, would by 
It^lf suflRoc to establish the history of Indian art and iconography 
on a firm basis. Unfortunately, the earlier excavations were con* 
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ducted in a fashion lilUe calculated to preseire sciontific dataj 
much of the material at ill lies buried and inaccessible beneath 
modern stractureSj the great collcetiona in the Mathura musemn 
are crowded and chaotically arranged; many important examples 
are to be found in other Indian mneenms, especially Lucknow and 
Calcutta^ and some are in Europe and America (three now iu 
Boston are now muatrated); and Dr. Voger& own invaluable, 
though insufficiently iUustrated, catalogue of the Mathura museum 
is out of prints Tbs present highly meritorioue and very welcome 
volume, while it illustrates on an adequate scale a majority of the 
most remarkable pieces and thus for the most part ones already 
well known, is rather a gcneml introduction to the subiect than an 
exhaustive treatmeut of it« What we really need in addition to 
this is an actual corpus of ilathura sculpture, illustrating almost 
every known fragment; and though this vrould require perhaps ten 
volumes of the present size, one can hardly doubt that such a 
corpus will 000 day be oompilcd, or that further and more sys¬ 
tematic excavation will be undertaken. 

The group of sculptures selected for illnstratioii shows perhap.^ 
a greater qualitative variation than has been generally recogmssed; 
but the abundance of dated inscriptions is of great assistance (most 
of these have reference to years past since the accession of the 
greatest of the Kn^a kings, Kaniska, and there is a difference 
of opinion amongst scholars as to whether this took place in a. n. 
TSj or in A. D. 12 P)- It does not seem necessary to have renounced 
altogether the recognition of stylistic sequence; Bachhofer, in his 
Early Indian Scidpiure very clearly and profitably established such 
a sequence in the case of the Buddha figures' ultimately it will ba 
possible to arrive at fsiriy dose datings by a combination of epi- 
graphic and aesthetic evidence with that to be derived from an exact 
study of the costumes, such as no one bas yet undertaken* This 
study of costume, particularly of the headdresses and jewellery wiU 
at the same time go far to clarify the true relationships between the 
rtti j Gracco-Buddhist schools; it will be found, for example, 
that none of the Gandhuran Bodhisattvas wears a turban antedating 
the fully developed Ku.^na type. 

Dr* Vogel, in bis Preface, also renounces aesthetic judgments, as 
being too much affected by subjective and preconceived ideas. 
Still, he does not h^itate to apeak of the mediocrity of the majority 
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of works of the period, or to call the earliest Mathura 

Buddha types such sj Friar Bala's monumental ** Bodhisattva 
(Pi. XXVIIIj a) heaTy imd coarscj and iinpiesaiTe only by their 
bulk I It is quite true that sharp differences of opinion are met 
with on a point like this ; but it is not impossible to recogni 2 e and 
allow for the causes of these difEerencea^ and it is mj belief that 
sound aesthetic judgments can and muet be made by the historian 
of art or mufieum curator. But such judgments should affect the 
selection of one^s material, rather than bulk largely in the descrip- 
tion of it. Hence I am very far from regretting the fact that Dr. 
Vogel's book is primarilj an iconography of Mathura eculptujs, 
and not an " appreciation of it. As iconography it deals very 
largely with material already published by the author ekewhere, 
and briugs together very conveniently what has not hitherto been 
readily accessible; it provides at the $amc time fresh evidence of 
the author's great learning and competence. Perhaps the most 
interesting novelty is a strange image of Indra surrounded by 
Xagas (PL XXXIX), evidently a counterpart of the already wdL 
known but still enigmatic "Queen of the Nagas" (PI. XL)_ 
There ie an original and valuable disonssion of the typo of vase- 
bearing pedestals, which include the so-called Bacchanalian groups 
(really YakM gToupe) of earlier authors; Dr. Vogel is clearly right 
in emphasising their Enddbist application^ but I should be much 
more inclined to see in them donniorm-knin&Ata (water vessels for 
the use of visitors to a shrine) than pindchpi^lm^ (votive begging 
bowls for the reception of offerings). In the section dealing with 
Jataka scenes it is overlooked that the lunette scene of J ^ in the 
Matburi umseum {PI. XVII, b) kos been recognized as a scene 
from the Mahabodhi Jataka; while the reference to the Kacchapa 
Jataka at Bodh-Oayu is incomet to the extent that the representa¬ 
tion occurs not on one of the piUais of the "vidle balustrade'" 
dateable about 100 a. c.* bnt on one of the late Gupta pillars date- 
able about the fliith century a. n. In connection with the account 
of Garudaa, attention may be called to the discussion in tbc 
0 / the Indian Oellecti&ns, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Pt. VI, p* 91; and it may be added that Bhammapada AtthalcafU 
L 164 proves that the strange type of the roc able to carry off and 
devour five elephanta was already known at a comparatively early 
date* I cannot agree with Dr. Vogel as to the nature of the motif 
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of th& garland borne by Yakfiaa (pp. 7&-81) i this garland is really 
a lotna rhisoine; this has already been pointed out, and the full 
evidence will appear in my Yakpis, Pt. II, now in the press; and it 
is quite possible that the motif as found at Alexandria, for example, 
is really of Indian origin, and not vice-versa- As to the fcinfuififl 
(p» 76) it is quite true that the name is almost always restricted 
to a creature half-human, half “bird 1 still, in the Kddstnburi, £41, 
they are plainly described as " monsters with horses* heads,” and 
such monsters in later paintings are sometimes represented as 
musicians, which suggests that they are meant to be feiBnarfle. More 
usually the creature with a human body and horse head (Pali 
assamuJtiii, etc.) is a TaksT The identification of the Jataka of 
PI. XVI, a, is welcome, but a reference on p. 63 to the Chinese 
source would be in place. On PI. XXVI, c, the worshipping figure 
to the right is Indra. On p. 36 it does not Bccm to me justifiable 
to use the term for the spiral lock on Buddha heads of the 

Indian type. As ia AvalokiteSvara (p, 43), B SS in the Lucknow 
Museum, fig. 78 of my History of fndion fl«d Indonesian Art, 
shows a seated Buddha in the headdress, and an amrta fiaak in the 
hand, combining features usually characteristic respectively of 
Avalokilesvara and of Maitreya. It is pertinent to the problem of 
crowned Buddhas (cf- the recent able discussion by M. Mus, 
B£FEO^ 28) that in India’s visit scenes of typa of PI. LI, b, the 
Buddha’s turban (the replacement of turban by crown as royal 
headdress belongs to a later time) which was translated to the 
heaven of Indra, is always placed directly and significantly im¬ 
mediately above the Buddha's head, and this probably leads to 
the later Gandharan and Gupta (at Karli) coronation types. It 
might be legitimate to identify the Yaksas of PI. XLV, d and e, 
as Moggarapani, It is hard to see why the structure sUTroundiDg 
a Bodhi-tree, seen on PI. XIV, a, ia not described as a bodkUghnrtt, 
but oulv called a “curious little building-” It seems to me that 
the enbject of the Yaksas might have been treated at somewhat 
greater length j their hikory certainly began long before the data 
available in Buddhist literature ^ and it cannot bs doubted that 
many, if not most, of the ialuiAnfi/ih® have to thank Dr. Vogel 
for the correct identification of this architectural term) are really 
Yakria, and not mere women- In the present selection one wonld 
like to have seen inclnded the fine early Buddha relief of the 
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Ethnographische Mnseuin, Leiden, lecently pnblidied by SchermaTi; 
and the well preserved Siuiga fragments, 115 and 118 in the 
Mathura Museum, for which however, Bachhofer's Early Indian 
scutpiure. Pis. 71 and 82 may be conBuIted. The foregoing minor 
criticisms in no way detract from the consistent exceUenoe of the 
whole work; the press-work and reproductions are admirable, and 
misprints have not been detected. 


J?ar/y Indian SciRpture. By Lirnwio Bschhofee. 2 vols., pp. 
xlvi + lST and 161 collotype plates. New York; pjeassns 
PaE&s (Habcouet, Brace and Co.), $60.00. 

This study of stylistic development wiU be valuable, and indeed 
indispensable, to students of Indian archaeology, equally on account 
of the text and of the fine illustrations; if the latter bring for¬ 
ward very little that is now, they nevertheless render accessible 
a great mass of eesential documents now svailabie only in rare and 
Out of print works. The author not only discusses with great 
care the dating and aesthetic relations of the principal monuments, 
but more than once contributes passages of fine aesthetic appre¬ 
ciation, particularly when he discuases the art of the "golden 
age”; this is, in his ^dew, from 50 b. c. to 70 a. n., though I can¬ 
not understand his depreciation of the art of Amaravati ca 
200 A. n. 

Neglect of the pre-Maury a period, for which indeed onr data 
are scanty but definite coadnsions certainly warranted, leads to 
a too great emphasis on contemporary Persian influence in the 
time of Asoka; what we ought actually to recognize in early 
Indian art forms are not contemporary borrowings from, but the 
Indian cognates of Western PeTsian types. The “bell capital”, 
for example, is altogether too much tmlike the Perrepolitan form 
to be a direct loan, while on the other hand the morphology is 
dearly and readily explainable from Indian Vedio sources (cable 
moulding = stamens, abacus — pericarp, the whole bell capital 
"the lotus means the waters ^Br., vii, 4. 1, 8).* 

The term tUpa^hheda (for which we have authority’ actually only 

my note on tlile pobjeet in tbe ffw(orf<w* Qwrtfrtv, VoL VI, 
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aa late as the l^th centory A. I>,), here rntrodueed in connection 
with the earliest seulpturtj misunderstood; it meanfi the tlis- 
tingimhing of ideal typea(cf. ful^uka-bh^da and aimilar colloca¬ 
tions) ^ in other word^ " iconography^, and certainly not the sepa¬ 
ration of the parts of a aingle figure. 

The most important arehaeological contribniion ia the study of 
the dating of the Tarious types of the Mathura Buddha figure, 
beginning with Friar Bala^s image of the third year of Kaniska 
(i. e*j A, j>p fil in Baehhofer's reckonings which is adhered to in 
this notice). Up to A, n. l^T the Mathura Buddha shows no trace 
whate¥er of Gandharan influence in s^le or iconography; then 
from A, D. 129 to 142 effects of Gandharan infiuence are traceable, 
mainly in the changed treatment of the drapery, in the pladng 
of figure reliefs on the pedestals, and a change iu pose of the 
pedestal lions; there follows a return to purely Indian tyjH^, but 
now with curly hair in place of the single spiral lock of the origi- 
nal type. These data seem to be irrefutably established. But the 
Gandhara Buddha tjfie, is etiB dated back to or before the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian em, giving us the extraordinary phenomenon 
of an entire absence of contact between the two schools during a 
century; and this Icavoa something to be explained — in my own 
view by a later dating of the Gandharan type. 

The iconographical descriptions of the platea leave something 
to be desired in fullness and accuracy (sec my longer notice to 
appear in ; and misprintg are all too frequent, some 

errors such as Jateka being constantly repeated ^ More astonishing 
ia the fact that no mention is made of the Gudimallani lingam; 
and that the author should only have “ come across ^ Codrington^s 
Ancient Indin and my Ilisloiy of Indian and Indnt^esian Art, 
published respectively three and two years before the date of his 
own book, too late to do more than record the fact. The phrase¬ 
ology hedge " and " jamb for the usual " railing and " railing- 
pillar", and *"beaiR" and “roof-beam" for “coping" is unfor¬ 
tunate. But on the whole the book marks a very real advance in 
method; the stylistic problems are now discussed serioualy, in a 
language intelligible to the etodent of the general history of art, 
and not, as for example in the late Vincent Smithes Histi>ry of 
Pine Art in India and Ceylon^ merely naively. 

ANASnA K. Coon A HA &U AMT. 


IXuBEiim of Fine Art«^ Boston. 
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M^opoUimian Origins. Th^ Basic Fopulation of iho Near East 
By EpitEAiM A. Sfeiseh. Philadelpbia: TjjrrrEEsrrr of 
Pennstivaxia Press, 1930. Pp. xiii + 198. 

In 1918 E- Campbeli Thomjmn diecovered a stratmn of painted 
pottery, ainiilaT to Elamite ware from Susa and MneySja, below 
tbe oldest historical level of Bridn, in aouthem Babylonia. He 
advanced the view^ which haa ateadiLj gained groimd, that the 
“ painted pottery culture/^ as it haa since been called^ was pro- 
Sumerian^p a theory which agreea with the growing tendency to 
consider the Sumerians aa immigrants from the east in late pre¬ 
historic times. In 19S3 Arthur Ungnad enggested, with reserva- 
tionSj that the Subarseans ( a name which he adapted from Ao- 
cadian Subaru^ ** a man from northern Mesopotamia ba regarded 
as the autoehthonone popnlatiotij not only of the highlauda east, 
north, and west of Baby Ionia;, but also of that land itself^ Three 
years later Professor Speiser began the sindy of the N^n^ian tablets 
discovered by Chiera in 1935, and was led to atress the great im¬ 
portance of the Hurrians (a tertn eqnivaleiit to Subaraeaqs, but 
with A more generaij, as well as a better documented meaning). 
After conducting excavations in the chalcolithic monnd of Tepe 
Qanraj in Assyria, he adopted his present view, which represents a 
generalization and combination of the theories of Thompson and 
Ungnad. 

Speiser^s book at once takes its place as the best hook on the 
subject, as a treatment which combines wide and critical learning 
with a preciso, fir^t-hand knowledge of both the linguistic and the 
archaeologiiml phases of the problem. 

The first chapter, entitled *‘The Background,gives a geneml 
survey of the linguistic tnaterial bearing on the Caucasian family 
of languages, with full bibliographical data in the notei. In pass¬ 
ing we may observe that the elaborate footnotes are a moat valuable 
feature of the book. The sketch is admirable, and the chsracteriza- 
tion of the work of the many scholars who have treated different 
phases of the subject, from Kretschmer to Marr and Trombetti, is 
eicellent A rapid survey of the anthropological and archaeological 
materia] is also given in the same chapter. The reader should 
correct the misprint hypchbrachycephahc ” (pp, 10-11) for 
« hyper-brachycephalic.^ It may be doubted whether Marr^s term 
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" Japhethit^/' which Speiser restricts to *-Cmc$s\sJi” and guards 
against ethnological mianse^ h happy, since the majority of the 
peoples listed in Gen. X under thi& head spoke Indo-European 
languages in the age when that chapter was written. In fact, it 
cannot be proved that a single one of these peoples spoke any other 
language at that time. However, this is purely a question of 
personal preference. 

In the second chapter Speiser treats ** Elam and Sumer in the 
Epigraphical Sources.^ Here the piic$ ds reHstun^ej following a 
very good discussion of the material at our disposal, oousiatsi of 
a careful study of the oldest Babylonian place-uamca. The moat 
common endings of these place-names, such as -fliv 
are compared in detail with similar endings in place-names belong¬ 
ing to Elam and the Zagros region,» with very plausible resnita. 
HnweveTj endings arc notoriously uncertain evidence, especially 
where none of the names appear to have doublets outside of the 
great river valleys- A comparison of some absolutely certain 
Sumerian common nouns in two syllables or more with the placo- 
namefi yields very intereating results. We naturally exclude words 
which may be Semitic loans. With place-names in -ag{Jc), such as 
L&rah^ Ilhk (a name of Erech),^ Apirak^ 

compare Sumerian words like «zalp(asai?fctt)j 
kalak, hursak (hurMnu), ursah (ursdnu), halak {balaggu), harai, 
duh{bj(^k, nimk {nisokku}, isi^ {Usakhu), saniak {saniakktL}, 
With names in such aa Arar^ and -tr, auch a*? 

8vJ}ir^ compare agar (ii£rdrtt)j tiii^ur (ijdnt), flnmr, enjur 
(ikkaru)^ habbar, giiimar {gisimmani}, kindar^ dupsar 

{tupsarru)^ iMimfar, zahar {dparru), sagar^ soyar, and wn ^gi^F 
happir^ gigir^ dmgifj iitir* itifnytr (JiHr h* S-)- 

With names io ss, like Lagai, cl garai, etc. Karnes in 
such as Adab(Udab, Usab)^ Sullab, UloA, Hdhh or in -i&. h^ 

* It mfty be observed that we reaJly do not know bow lar Sumeriaii 

placs namee evtend toward the cast, and lhat there are indkations ol a 
very eld and important SumerKflu occupation in the East Tigrla rq;ion+ 
rt ia by no means impoMlble that for ia o^ SmnerSan 

orifrim For Awak^AiMn tSpciaer, pp. 4041), cf. Smm ju^-sair 

In Elam ^Scbeil, RA 22, 45 ffj. 

•There doe* not to be any adequate rtaM>n for ma§ and 

7rfa5 to be dSaleet forma of Frttfc, an aupposed by FotbcU p. 29. 

* eto-i may alao belong hero; Me preceding note» 
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Bar&ib;, IlRb* may be compared irith words like la^ab, algab (alM- 
^appu), or iAib (mppu), kiMb, etc. Wc may also add a few com- 
pari$oii8 with other eodioga^ not adduced by tJie author. E. g,, -aii 
appears in i>i7iad, Mtiradj as well ae in sneh worda as a?ad and 
sip^d (shepherd ^'■); -wt id Uruk also appears in ^dnkj^ simukj 
iul^, nz}4k, etc. The ending in Agodo {Akkadu, mi 
which is the Hebrew fona)^ is pnralkled by ade{a}j gude^ 

etc.; the ending in (Zixfu) ia found in imdwn, namu, etc,; 

that in Nibru (Nippuru) and Oirsu * is found in amam^ 

obzu^ ge^tu{g)^ isimu^usf^iu, ilium, stilu_, etc. One 

would hardly think of separating the name JDil&ad from the adjec¬ 
tive bright/^ applied to the planet %"emis, nor the name 
from the word amiiaj, '^glorious^^' nor Morad from the synonym 
of haiida, mighty.'^ It is true that the etymology of Sumerian 
place-names is generally obscure^ and that the most natural sugges¬ 
tions, such as DeimeFa e^lanation of the name Lag(^} (?a^ ** settle¬ 
ment*^ and giti, bird*^)^ or the old etymology of Uruk as 
'^town,*^ are problqmatleah This situation, boweverj is 
not restricted to place-names, but is also true of most Sumerian 
etymology. Sumerian has suffered to such an e^ctent from phonetic 
decay, resulting in a vast number of mono^dlabic homonyme, that 
almost any etymology is doubtful ; there are few transparent nomi¬ 
nal compounds like egal and tugaL The numerous Sumerian dia¬ 
lects,^ with often profound phonetic differences, undoubtedly 
crossed One another, producing apparent pnomalies, just as in 
French, Besides^ it must be home in mind that the Sumeriang 
had the custom of abbrcYisting long names; cf. Dumuti and Damu 

* Cohirilftt PoEbel, p, 27. 

■The dieeoverjr ef the Aremsie writing '-:rri^ end the Nuilen mdt 
Affffatt (for Aftfrodt) hsve jtroved that the laet Towel wae Jeag, The nanie 
wtd( At:lrci4i does not mean " laud of the Aeeadian," hut liixinlT " land of 

Accod ” (A£-Jta4ii). 

■ Longdon may bo right in explainiitg the Mune (E- S. dferri) m mean- 

ing iitiiniiatSo'll.** 

■The beat treatinento of the dialecta are by- Peebel, Gram., e«p. pp, 4 ff, 
and ZA 5 (16201, iSOff. Id Elam Hicne wae a special dialect of 
Sumerian, pieaumabl, dating Irom veiy eari, timm; in it diapiV appears 
ne tibir, sa Jif. iui sag m etc. (Scbeil, PA 22 (1025], 45#.)- 

The Hittite texts also occasioiwily reprodaee a peenliar tTpe of Sumerian! 
poaaihly % northwestern disleet; cf. Friedrieti, JfP.iO 54,'34, u, l. 
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for Sagan {Aec* for 

*Maluduk {Marudnk) for AsaTi-mu{ga)lu-dnk, or abbreviated 
royal namos like Lugal-anda, Sannadu^ Gudea, cte. Laogdoo may 
be right m regarding Zijn&ir (Sippir) fl3 an abbiwiated form of 
UD-KIB-NUN-EI, u e., Kib-hir-NUN; d. Kengl{r) > Sumer 
{Speiser, pp. 55 f.). In Aror* ijitriS£i(m) it would appear that 
the etandard Sumerian form was more abbreviated than the later 
Accadlan; it is well known that the Aceadlan forms ot nameg 
often go back to Sumerian forms which are older than the ones 
found in the inscription b. When a royal name of trausparent 
Sumerian type, like A-anni-paday appears later as A’afiRl ^Gadd), 
one may not iidnatnrally, and yet erroneously^ think of Anatolian 
names like Nanas^ etc. 

Chapter ITT, “ The Early Civil libations of the Near East,” is a 
very instructive and intereeting study of the archaeological mater- 
ialj marshalled in support of the view that the painted pottery of 
the Snsa I and related types belonged to pre-Snmerian peoples 
of Caucasian (Japhetic) race. It is quite true that the use of this 
pottery spread from the northeast^ and that it was very much at 
home in the Zagros^ which seems to have been occupied by Cauca¬ 
sian peoples from the earliest times. However* no conclusion can 
be drawn from the fact that the painted ware of the Susa I type 
passed out of use some centuries before the First Dyuaety of Ur. 
As illustrations of the change of pottery types where no correapond- 
ing racial change can he eatablisbcd; we can do no better than to 
point to the successive sway of geometric* Corinthian and ShodiaHj 
black figured* and red figured warcR in Greeeej or the great change 
in the potter) of Eg)-pt with the First Dynasty, or of Faketine 
between 10(50 and 800 e. g. The Sumerians developed such m 
extraordinary diversity of dialects that we must allow them a re- 
cpectable time in which to evolve them. Moreover* since the 
Accadians demonstTably entered MeBopotomia before the dawn of 
monumental history* it would be impossible to evplaiii their coni- 
pkte dependence upon the Sumerians if the latter were intruders, 
nor is it reasonable to suppose that the latter were so gifted that 
they forged far ahead of the other lac^ of Mesopotamia in a 
comparatively short time. A ver}' strong argument in favor of the 
identification of the painted pottery folk with the Snmerianc may 
be drawn from the following considerations. In the northwest 
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Sumeriaa influence was vtty powerful, eren before the entrance 
of the Aecadiang upon the ecene^ aa is shown^ e. by many direct 
loans from Sumerian in Canaan!te (Hebrew).* MoreoTer, the 
spread of Stuneriazi plaee-nameB in thia region agrees almost 
exactly with the diflusion of the painted pottery. The obalcolithio 
of Palestine and aouthem Syria is entirely differcDtj as is also the 
chalcolitbic of Asia Minor. In Syria we find painted pottery only 
in the alluvial valley of Aleppo^ in the Upper Euphrates vaUcy, 
as well Bs in the valleya of the Ballh and as far nprth as 

R4a d-^Ain. N^ow, it is precisely in this region that Sumerian 
place-names are fibundant : cf. Mari ehip-city like Mari in 
eastern Babylonia; ^abur (“river of abundance")■-for 
*Eehur^ like > Aafcfewru (ef, Poebel^ Grom,, p, 13: As-mw- 

becomes and hu-mu-) ; Barsip (later ril-flarnrip) — Barsip 

“good sanctuary; Kargamei (“quay of Gamefi”; of* 
Oilgame ^); ® Haktb ™ ^a^(J)<ih in central Babylonia,^* Since the 
names in -uj (a4^ “eettlementj abode") arc particularly common 
in Babyloniat it is intereaEidg to note Nirab (the combination with 
Assjt. niribUj “paas” is very secondary), Tarab, in the 

vicinity of Aleppo. Archaeologicallj, the culture of the Upper 
Euphrates region waa almost purely Sumerian in the early third 
millennium, as shown by Von Oppeuheim'a inveatigatioua at Tell 
yalaf (Guzana; of, Sumerian word® like gma, gutal, tisan, pisan, 
etc.), as well as by stray discoveries elsewhere. The knife handb 
of Gebel el-^Ariq allows how directly Egypt was indueuced by this 

■Ci. Albright, JPOS S, S53 (vrJUi rEf^r^nce td unpubliabed studies) ^ s^nd 
eppeciftlly Poebelj ZA 5 14B, * 

^Qt JAOE 40p 310. 

name of Aleppo ie a peculiarly uubi^ocii one, bwauae of almnarl- 
tiea to other plaec-datne^ which He well out of the Stimerlan senE. The 
Anfitoliaii town of ^ name -which appemrg to resemble it 

dwly, but Juat auch a aiipcrAcliil reicmblance ii, provided by Sum. ^ofbd 
iffGiha\, Ace. The Auyriim apeltiug t/alnuin In probably 

derived from the irninc f/alman in aouthoafitem AAsyria (cf, JAOS 45 

but It ia idtnly too much to believe that the dialectic variant 
Arman was also a varSaiit of as held by Smith In Gadd 

and legrain, E^td SnnmpUonM, pp, 7fl ff. (accepted by Sptiier. p. 154). 
Dhonne^ EB 1920, 132, anggeata an identidcation with Mount Hennon. 
The reviewer prefera to keep Annan urn In the i:aat T^gria country, re¬ 
garding Numni-Sin^* statemeot* as vague, Tbt object will be discutsed 
eleewhem. 
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civilization-^^ Nor is it aecideuUii that the religion of Syria shoffs 
such profound Sumerian influence, and that purely Sumerian gods 
like Khanij Zababn and Nergal appear here froni the earliest times* 
That the name of the Sumerian flood-hero was transmitted in its 
purest form ZHu)mdu only at Bambak (Eambyce)-MabQg^ be¬ 
tween ^tleppo and Charchemiahj is also suggeBtive,^^ 

In chapter IV tile author discusses the LuJlu and the Guti* on 
which he is able to provide ns with much important new material 
as well as many interesting combinations^ all of which are char¬ 
acterised by his uBual prudence. Conaidcring the nature of the 
subjeetj howeverj it is not surprising that the reviewer differs from 
him in hig treatment of Babylonian place-nameB, many of which 
have the same endings as those in Lulln and Gnti names. This 
argument has been fully considered above, so we need not repeat 
ouTBelves. We would like to make a great many additional ohserva- 
tionSj but since they bear mostly on subsidiary details, we refrain. 
Speiser wrote before the publication of the fourth fascicle of the 
Jteallexikon der and so waa not able to utili^ Forrer's 

important discovery that the name hitherto read ^urti should be 
read Pdphi &ibmhh Eg. Pbh) and that ^ Kirhi^' 

should be read Hdbhi (Fomerj op. cii*^ pp’ ^55, S6S f., in his 
discussion on pp. 11^ ff- 

Chapter V is devoted to The Kassilea and the Hurrians.^^ This 
ia the most important section of the book^ aince the author here 
discusses the subject about which the work developed. The read¬ 
ing tfiirri instead of Harris sufficiently established now for cunei¬ 
form^ is also certain for Egyptian, as Speiser suggests (p* 
above without delailE. The common name "^^the 

Syrian," w'as pronounced as we know from the Amarna 

vocalizations Fahura^ and Fuhuru, etc* The Egyptians 

did not double their consonantsj and only occasionally attempted 
to indicate doubling of foreign consonants in transcription, so 
^uru—*Hurru. That the Greek reading ''Horite'^ is preferable to 
the Ilebrew " Hi vile " was also maintained strongly by the reviewer 
(cf. JSOE 7, 1923, 5, n* 3). Tliat the inhabilanta of Shechem 

Until the pubUeatioii of Van OppenheSm's reinarkabte diwoveriea it 
will be itapcraaSbla to dlaea^ tliia nanlter at greater length. Cf. HeTt:i, 
Bv KuUur am dfA ptnUchtn fJoV* pp. 97 k for irehaeologieal comptrl- 
v>nt eutaide of the Tell QalAf drele. 

» CL A J8L 41. 7a r 
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were redlj Hontes (p. 138) i« also showu by the idoatity of the 
name Biramm {pronounced Uinwseoa) on a tablet from ttat town 
published by R5W (ZDPT 49. 385 If.) ^ith iTuziat. Birazzina- 
Birazzana {Chiera, of Voritd ConUjits, JTo. 6, pagaim). The 
Egyptians applied the name ^ar(r)ii to Syria, while the flittites, 
as now generally admitted, employed it as a synonym for ifitanni 
and Hanigalbat, a territory which included northern and central 
Syria. Karly in the second millennium there must surely have 
been a much more powerful state called ^urru than we should 
infer from the later extent of Mitannl. How completely blended 
the Canaamte, Amorite, and Hurrian elements of Syria became will 
^ illustrated in a forthcoming article by the reviewer in the Ar^iv 
fur Ortenifors^ung^ on the god SulmlD.-^n p, Ifil SpeiBer 
made a veiy important observation with regard to the ideoemm 
ioT the riYer JiaBh, W-DimiR-ILLAD (GtDi^}. Howerer it 
the ideogram meant originally “River of HarT§n” 
f ^ Sippir'' as a name of the Euphrates, and “River 

of Tuphab as a name of the Ukntl), since di GW is a common 
ideo^am for Sarran. In fact, the latter name may have been 
intr^u^d by the Accadians in the third millernium instead of an 
onginaJ Iliad. The god IJIad h mentioned in a list published by 

V ^ 

Ao- 48, II, 3? and 43, II, 5 . The pronunciation MHh may then he 
^econdarj. " “ 

In the Iwt chapter the author gives a synthesis, characterised by 
the ^c breadth of outlook combined with accuracy in detail 
which we have learned to associate with his work. The reviewer 
ag^s with most of his eonclnsions and obserrations; it is, in fact 
only when we come to the question of the antiquity of the Sumerian 
pupation of Hesopotamia that we seriously differ. Even here it 
IS not, in the reviewer's opinion, due to any defect of method but 
»Hv to the obi^jurity and ambiguity of our material, that the 
or reaches results which are opposed to ours. The book will 
prove a mine of information to the serious student; it 1^^Lttf 
so dearly and^attmctively that no intelligent reader can fail to 
^.r.u»a Th. ,„a,or b., P.W . adicte 
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Albright^ Die Knitur um ien p^rsischen Gdf^ etc- 

Die Eultur tim den persischen Gclf und ihre (STibj, 

zwanzigstes Beiheft}. By Amklta Hketz. Leipzig: 
DiiTEHicH, 1930. Pp. IT + 152, with eight plates. 

FrauJdn Hertz, already well known to atmdents of ancient 
Oriental archaeology for her coinparatiTe studies, hae now under¬ 
taken a most ambitious enterprise. In this doselj printed volume 
she attempts to prove that there was a relatiTdj homogeneouQ civili¬ 
zation in Bab3donia, Elom^ and the Indus Talley, which lasted from 
about 6000 b. 0 ,^ when Susa I began, to about 3200, when the 
ancient culture was destroyed by a great irruplion of barbarians 
from the north. The barbarian irruption which she postulatea 
came after the period of the rich tombs of Mes-Mr-kalama ^ and 
SUB.AD and befare the First Dynasty of Hr (Mes-anni-pada, cte-)^ 
She believes that it was this barbarian invasion that was referred 
to originaDy by the traditions of the or deluge, which were 

later mignnderstood and connected with a great inundation—the 
Flood. The antedilurian dynasties, grouped together under ten 
names of kings^ she would explain as belonging to the um 

den per^chen Golf (pp. S71)* Her theory has at least the merit 
or originality, fantastic though it is. 

The author begins her monograph with A detailed exposition of 
the results of excavations in sites and strata of the earliest period 
in ilesopotamia, Susiana, and India; Kish, Ur^ el-Obeid, Eridu, 
Suruppak, Nippur, Adab, Lagas, Znighul and el-Hibbahj As^r, 
Susa, Muasian, Mohenjo Daro, and Barappa, The description of 
the results is discursiTc, sometimes inexact, aud seldom aecom- 
panied by any references whatever. Her comparative chronology 
generally rests on very slender foundatioiis. Her elaborate com¬ 
parisons between different phases of culture ut Suga and Tepe 
Mussian on the one hand, and Babylonian cities on the other, is 
already hopelessly antiquated by the latest stratigraphic investiga¬ 
tions at Kish, Dr, and Erech, where Watelin, Wooiley, and Jordan 
have obtained extraordinarily inatructive aequences of cultures, 
quite bewildering in their maltiplicitv. However, these excava¬ 
tions have proved oondnsively that there can be no question of any 

the order oi characters In a word was very varUlile in earlj 
Sumerian inseripHons, thi^ reading peenis prefemhle to MeX'haiam^DUQ. 
It would rnenn (if not abbTreviated) *^Hero of the Totality of the Land 
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Tiolenl mteiTuption in the cultaraJ history of Babylosis. after the 
period of Mes-^T-kaktna and before the First Dynasty of TJr. 
There is a nonnal development of eulturej with an oseiliation of 
wealth and prosperity between different Babylonkn citiea^ Each as 
Utj Kish, and laigaSj eo that each has ita own turn of hegemony 
and wealth, followed by a period of reduced prosperity, when the 
art becomes noticeably provincisl (e* g., the period of Ur-Nan^ 
at Laga$). Quite aside from all artistle and archaeological indica^ 
tionSj tbe evideiiee of inscriptions is sufficient to disprotc 
Franlein Hertz's hypothesis of a cataclysmic intcrniption in the 
evolution of this culture^ The script of the tirne of Mea-sAr-kalajpa 
is substantially identical with that of the pre-Sargonic royal in¬ 
scriptions in general. The latest occupation of Suruppak (F^Tah) 
she refers to the end of her ^^antediluvian” civilkatLon (p. 4'?). 
Howeveij cuneiform tablets of tbe Farah type have now been found 
at Kish, Ur, and elseiwheTe in Babylonia, where they represant a 
transition between the older pictorial script and the LagaS cursive 
of the latest pre-Sargonic periods So similar are most of the char¬ 
acters that eeveral distinguiahed Ass 3 TiologiEt 0 have tried to prove 
that the Lagaf and Farah texts are practically contemporancoue. 
There b not the slightest indication anywhere in these texts that 
such a catastrophe as Fraulein Hert^ supposes—which she seriously 
compares with the barbarian irruption which put an end to the 
Boman Empire {p- 8B)—took place at that lime. 

In general Fraulein Hertz operate^ only with unwritten material^ 
and carefully omita to mention the inscriptions, while her diseus- 
eion of the script (pp. 104-11?) is hopdcasly inadequate^ She 
maintains that the geometric and stylized ornament on vases of 
Susa and Tepe Mussian represeots a stage in the evolution of 
pictorial script, and compares individual motive^ on these vases 
with proto-Elamite character. This ia so obviouBly a generalka- 
tioQ from the undoubted artistic relation of ornament and script 
in all ancient systems of writing that it lequlree no discussion in 
our limited space. Her remarks on p. 116 with regard to the 
development of Sumerian are fanciful in the extreme- The bar¬ 
barians, she thinks, borrowed both the Sumerian script and the 
language (mentioned in that order). Her idea that the language 
of the Ur-NanSe tests represents a very hclple^ effort to write 
Sumerian, shortly after the irruption of the barbarians (Semitic 


Albright^ Dk Ktdittr um perskchen Golf, 6io. 6S' 

Accadi&ns?)^ wheneaa TJr-Nange^& graudaon Eannatisiii waa more 
convemnt irith tlie Ungoage, roust bo read io the light of Landa- 
berger^fi observatioag {OLZ, 1^2). 

The diEcti^aion of supposed matheroaticaL Burvivala froifl. this 
ancient culture of the Peralan Gulf in later Babylonianj Bgvptiaiij 
and Indian cirilixations, while disproportionatelj long (pp. 118- 
140)^ i& the weaken part of her argnnient. From the facta that 
the Egj^tians of the second miUennimn B. c. were in poeacasion of 
relatively complicated geometric fommke which they frequently 
mianndergtoodj and that the geometric figures in their treatieea 
on mathemaGcB are very awkwardly drawn, ahe concludes that they 
tnuat have derived their mathematical knowledge from an external 
source, from the same Her argument la not only illogi- 

caij it is also written in apparent ignorance of the fact that the 
great flowering of Egyptian science and art was during the period 
of the first four dynadties^ especially in the third, whose greatest 
scholar, Imuthes^ was later deified for his extraordinary achieve¬ 
ments. It was in the time of those dynaatiea that the greatest 
progress in architecture^ medicine, theology* and other sciences 
was made* and that the empirical method obtained many of its 
most signal triumphs. The exactness of the dimensions of the 
Great Pyramid still excites the admiration of trained builders. To 
trace the science of the second rnillenniam haek to the Persian 
Gulf, some thousands of yeara earlier, without reckoning with the 
Pyramid Age, is a feat which shon^ a lack of the mo^t elementary 
historical sense. 

The eame is tnie, mutstis mutandis, of Fraulcin Herts^s dis¬ 
cussion of the Indian material. Following Burk ahe points out 
that the Indians were acquainted with the P}ihagotH?an thoofeni 
in the time of the mathematical treatise called the Apastamba Sulba 
Sutra, which deals with the construction of altars, and probably 
dates from early in the aecoud half of the first pre-Christian 
millennium. Biirk maintains (ZDMG I&Ol, 550-5S) that the 
iSatapatbabiuhmana, dating from the end of the ^ond or the 
beginning of the first millennium B. c.^ was already acquainted 
with the Pythagorean theorem. But he is strongly opposed by 
Oldenberg* and especially by Dumont, whose proof seems to be 


■ Die der Gattingeu, 1010, p. SaS. note 
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ooEcIusira,* According to Dumont the Sat. Br, constmcts the euc- 
ceseive eulaigementa of the Agni altar, not by adding to the 
mohavodi one-seveEth of the area of the fitoAuvedi of the .s£i|ii£aind%a, 
bnt by adding to each of the dimensions of the former one-seventh 
of the corresponding dimension of the latter. It was then between 
the time of the Sat, Br, and the date of the Ap. Sulb. that the 
Indians becaine Bcqnamted with the Pythagorean theorem—which 
at once disposes of Herta's hypothesis. It may be added that Leh- 
mann-Hanpt has practically disposed of her idea with regard to the 
derivation of Indian mathematics, not from the later Babylonians, 
but from the Urkvitur, in his footnote on p. 132. Incidentally, we 
may obserre that the great flowering of Babylonian mathematies 
and astronomy (siside from its development in tiie third millen- 
nium) took place between 600 and 300 b. c., and that we have 
reasons for placing the corresponding Indian intellectnal movement 
in the same ap. The Persian Empire provided the necessary 
liaison, and it is no lonpr necessary to explain such contacts aa 
dating from the Alexandrian ap, or from a hypothetical i7rfcn/f«r. 

Since there is, then, not the slightest reason to derive either 
Egyptian or Indian mathematics from the KuUur utn den per- 
sisokm Golf, and since the author herself admits that early Baby^ 
Ionian mathematics shows a lamentable decline from its hvpotheti- 
cal source, we may reject her comhinationa in the field of geometiT 
without farther ado. 

Franlein Herts’s monograph is a moat stimulating contribution 
to s subject of which we still know little. There are problems to 
be considered, and there were extremely early contacts between the 
civilisations of Babylonia India, and Egypt, some of which will 
employ the pen of the reviewer in the near fntnre. But theae con¬ 
tacts belong to the relatively primitive ap when the caltorea in 
question had not yet crystallized, and when baitarian commerce 
and trade relations were already developed (contrast p. 93f). 
The irrigation^iultiires of the chalcolithic age had much in com¬ 
mon, but we must not exaggerate their artistic and intellectual 
fichieveiiieDts. 

J^luu Hepkim Univeraiiv, W, F, AlbbcghT. 

4. I owe tib reference, u well as the fallowii^ ohe, to th# kindnesi of 
mj colUflLguee Dr, P. E. Dumqnt 

' Sw his communieatiQD to the Ac^diait Hojals de Bclpaue BiJfefw 
de ^ Utvm ifpr Lcttmiy pp. 
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Painting. Bj Anakda K. Coosiaha^wamy, Catalogqe of 
the Indian Coliectioxia in the Mnsenm ol Fine Boston^ 
Part VI. Cambridge: 'Karvabb TJnti'xksity Press, 1930* 
Pp. 114, with a frontiapiece m colour and 74 pktei* 

Musidman Fainting XHth-XVIIth Century. By E, Bl(>chet. 
TransL from the French bj Cicely M. BlnyoD^ with an intro- 
dnction bj Sir E. De&iaon Boss. London: Methuen- astj) 
CoMPAKT, 1S2&, Pp, I 134y with 12 platea in colonr and 
188 in collotype. 

Two great names and two very hnpoTtant books, but what a 
difference in style 1 A, Coomaraswamj describea hla collection 
quietly, almost cpically, and E. Elochet^ touching an ocean of 
Tariona qncstiona, ia full of youthful ardor- 

In the first work> followiDg the introduction, which contains a 
brief sketch of the de?elopment of Mughal (or so-called “Indo- 
Persian palntiiigj there are tables of the Mngbal dynasty and 
of the Qntb Shahs. In these tables we find sev^eral items which do 
not coincide with the datee and namea adopted in the well-known 
books—rie Mohammadan Dynastm by S* Lane-Poole, and 
de OhiiaJogU at da Ckronologi^ pour Tkistoire de Vlslam by E. de 
Zambaur. It would be interesting to know the sources aud authori¬ 
ties of our author. Next we have the detailed description of the 
817 paintings, some of which are represented by plates. They are 
divided into different schools. The deBcription of each picture is 
followed by the full scientific apparatus, L e., expknations are givenj 
quotations and special literatore are mentioned, mscrlptions are 
translated and transliterated. Unfortunately, Dr. Coomaraswaniy 
uses tranEliteration which k extremely difficult for printing; as a 
result, there are many errata. In the question of the reception of 
Prince Khurram (p. 44, No. LX XII!) the date is wrongly calcu¬ 
lated; according to Mahleria (not Mahlung^a!) Verglsichungs-Tar 
SeHrft, 11 Shawal 1026 a. h. k October 12, 1617 A. n.^ as Eogers 
and Beveridge have* 

This work by Dr. Coomaraswainy, like his others, is distinguished 
for a complete bibliography, for which scholars must be very thank¬ 
ful, as well as for three indices at the end of the book. The pktea 
are srtMicallj reproduced. 

At the beginning of my note on the second book I wish to quote 
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ILnea from the introduction by Sir Deuieon Eoas: (p. ra) 
“ Persian book iUmtrationa—which TepreBent almost all that is best 
in this delicate art—are so intunatelj connected with Feraian liter¬ 
ature that most of the spade wort in regard to its appreciation and 
interpretation haa perforce to be done by scholars who haTe de’foted 
their lires to Islamic literature (p. viii) ^^Kowfldaj^^ unfortun¬ 
ately, mannseripta containing fine roiniatnres are apt to be ruth¬ 
lessly tom asunder and the pictEres sold one by one." How many 
times these thoughts have been repeated by echolare everywhere and 
still we do not aee specialists in art cooperating with orientalists. 
Moreover^ because of the atrocious custom mentioned in the second 
quotation, this eountry lost forever a wonderful illuminated copy ol 
the Jami at-Tawarikb by Rasid ad-din, which was written in the 
14th century and belonged to the library of Shahrokh, eon of Tam¬ 
erlane. 

The contents of this work by M* Blochet are enormous but con¬ 
densed in a few (117) pages. In the first chapter the author 
describes the life of the heathen Arab tribes^ the spirit of Islam^ 
and the influence of classical civiliaation and Chriatianity. Further* 
he gives a new and remarkable explanation of why Islani forbids 
the repreaeutation in painting of animate objects. He speaks of the 
tolerance of Mohammedans audj thanks to it, the preservation under 
Islamic yoke of the old traditions among the Christians who were 
the teachers of the Moslem world in the art of painting; he dis¬ 
cusses also the rob of Central Asia and Buddhism* The study of 
Musulman painting is historically divided into seveml periods from 
the b^inning of the Caliphate down to the middle of the 17ih 
centurj'j the time of the real end of this art, in the opinion of M. 
Blochet 

The work is written with soul and hearty often in poetical etyle, 
and the great orientalist has mobllbed all his knowledge. The test 
was flnished in May^ 1936 and the temiinal note in August, 1939; 
thus the author had enough time to verify his conclusions. The 
principal idea is that the art of Idum, from the evolutionary poiut 
of view, is a post-Byzantine form; that only one art has ever existed, 
and that is Classic Art; and that the theoiy of the mfiuenoe of the 
East on VVestem art is a fancy born from the comhuiatioTi of 
several errora. Sometimes the author is perfectly right; for in- 
fltauce, (p. 6fi) when he writes that the Huns were Turks. Too 
many scholars have wrongly attributed to the Huus Mongolian, 
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Finniishj and even Slav^jnic origim But some of his sentences are 
dangerous; he thinks that (p. 73) inventjon of a ^Scythian * 
art, of a " Sarmatian * and ^ Greco-Sarmatian' art , . , is a myth 
based on objects without stylOj fomilesSj and of most dubioua 
authenticity * * 

M. Blochet’s book has niany audacious ideas, disputable parallels, 
and hazardous conclusions; nevertheless it offers new thoughts, 
awakens the mind of an educated reader, compels us to reflect and 
to revise our old traditions—and in tMs is the author’s great merit. 

Now York City. N. MAUTmoVlTCH^. 


Vedic A Study of the Variant Eeadings of the Repeated 

Mantras of the Veda^ By M. BLOOMnELo and P. Bdoebton. 
Volume I, The Verb. Special PublicationB of the LiKOUiaTio 
SociETT OF A’M-Rftf riA- Philadelphia, 19S0, pp, 340. $5.00 net. 

At the beginning of the preface of Ms Riff-Veda Repeiiti&m 
Bloomfield wrote: ^^The present work ia a natural — one might 
say inevitable^—outgrowth of my Vedic Coricordanc^. I saw this 
early in the day when, soon after the publication of that work, I 
printed my article * On Certain Work in Conti nuance of the Vedic 
Concordance JAOS* xxis* 2S6 ff. In that articie I outlined threo 
principal tasks: 1. The treatment of the Rig-Veda Ropetitions^ 
2. A Revere Concordance, 3. The treatment of the Vedic Vari- 
anta.'^ Now comes the first volnme of V^dic which work 

as a whole will “ present a graniinatical and stylistic study of the 
entire mass of the variant readings in the repeated mantras of the 
Vedic tradition ’’: the repeated mantras which show variants num- 
her about 10,000 and the variants " range all the way from change 
of a single letter in a single w^ord to radical rearr&ngcmenta of the 
whole text,^^ The variaotfi may have been made intentionally or not, 
there may or may not be a change of meaning, and they all in all 
ill rnni np in igome way practically every part of Vedic grammar, 
textual Criticism, and interpretation. The arrangement and de¬ 
velopment of the material presented many difficulties of several 
sorts, such as arose out of the nature of the Vedic dialect, the 
differences of schools, the litualislic nature of the mantras, and also 
the fact that they were banded down by oral tradition; the arrange¬ 
ment of the material for discussion in this book is not too rigidly 
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schemfttized. The priadpal categories into which the phenomena of 
the variants may be grouped are Phonetiofl, Noun Formation, Noun 
Inflection, The Verb, and Order of Words; and there are yet other 
minor ones to be treated. The major part of this first volume (The 
Verb) was written by Bloomfield and somewhat revised by Edgerton 
who wrote the last and longest chapter from the lists which Bloom¬ 
field had collected; in the succeeding volumes Edgerton'a part will 
be much larger. 

The great worth of the Ooncordtiftss baa been increaaingly 
demonstrated these many years; and that worth is not in its labor- 
saving convenience but is due to that repetitious character of much 
of Vedic versa which prompted Bloomfield to undertake the com¬ 
pilation. The elaboration of the variants brings an intensification 
of the value of the Concordance, One turns np a pada in the 
Concordance and finds that it appears, with variants, in several 
texts; then tnnung it up in Vedic Variants one may find that many 
another pfida shows variants of similar sort. Under various oondi- 
tiona such information may be very useful in one way or another. 
It will be sufficient merely to state that in teitual criticism the 
Vedic Variants is a book which will have to be literally a hand¬ 
book for the editor of a text: while access to all recorded occurences 
and variants of a given passage and to many similar variants will be 
helpful it will not, however, always be decisive in establishing an 
acceptable reading. If for an editor there seems to arise the 
necessity of a choice between an indicative form and an imperative 
he wiU not be inclined to settle the matter subjectively after 
studying the long list of indicatives which interchange with im¬ 
peratives and other moodsi. But the variants which show inter¬ 
changes between moods, or between voices, or between tenses make 
more important contribntionB toward our comprehension of the 
syntactical functions of those infiectional species, and the import¬ 
ance is not so much in the fact that functions of forms come together 
and overlap, it is rather in this case in the abnndance of instances. 
The following sentencea from the first paragraph of the chapter 
on the moods (page 53) give very keen intimation of the bearing 
of this work on Sanskrit syntax: " In any case the frequency of 
these changes testifies eloquently to that genuine instability in 
the ose of moods which charactenaea Hindu speech at least up to 
the time of the modem vemacularis. And because they concern all 
moods, the following pages are a kind of negative syntax of the 
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ancient Sanskrit mood^ Needless to saj, the oonditiona described 
in this chapter Imppen to be iinparalleled in the history of recorded 
literature and speech/' Eealmtion of that genuine instability 
will certainly become more yivid through famdi^ity with thia 
worki 

Attention may be directed particularly to certain points made in 
this Tolmne, Some Tedic forma and functions are at times 
ambiguons* such as unaugmented forms; the sort of variants which 
replace these might be expected to help remove the ambiguity^ but 
we read (p^ 21, § &)^ the evidence of the varionta taken by itself 
rarely if at all fixea the syntactical value of angmenilcss pretentea.” 
In the chapter on voices it appears more evident than before that in 
the EV the distinction between active and middle was well on the 
way to obliteration. Yariatione in person and number are some¬ 
times atartling but usually a clear and sure explanation li^ dofie 
at hand for any one who understands the ritual performance and 
the relation between priest and sacrificer, and their respective 
activities: interesting also^ and not always so readily explicable^ 
in respect to person and nnmber ore the methods of expressing 
generic propositions, for it appears that these may be expressed by 
any person of singular or plural and a variant in any person may 
be substituted {§ 314, 3^0)- And then there are irregular 

agreements such as a verb in the third person with subject in the 
second (variants of which show more strictly correct concord) : 
these pidaa with discord seem to be the expre^ion of some 
momentary mental flutter, and should usually not be emended. 

This work when completed will probably contribute much to 
IJngoistic science^ If the treatment of the verbal variants suggests 
a ne^tion of syntax, that is in no way a denial of valuer other 
parts should illumine some phases of the general problems of 
inflections, order of words, and groupings of words in the ex¬ 
pression of concepts^ 

In the preface of the Fedic Concordance Bloomfield wrote, 
" Vedic literary production is often in a high degree imitative and 
mechauical;and Edgerton quoting this in the preface of VBdic 
Variants (p. 12) amplifies it with the remark, "a trait which it 
shares with most religious literature.^* But the words religious 
literaturie" are often used to indicate such works as Augustine's 
Confessions and Pascal's Fensees, or the Dioine Comedi^ and 
Panadwe Lost; such works can hardly be eaUed imitative and 
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meehajiical, nor do the word^ to the great hymns and prayeiSj 
though they might apply to Eome portions of aome rituala. There 
are parta of some “ aacred books " other than the Vedaa which may 
depend upon sources but they have traaamuted their borrowings bo 
that they do not really deserve the adjectives and to the reviewer 
it seems that the a’ords do not aptly describe the Avesta, the Koranj 
or the Bible; rather it seems that insofar as the method of composp 
ing Vedic hymns was imitative and mechanical just there do we 
find a distinctive feature of the Vedas. What the Atharva Veda 
sometimes does with a Rig Veda line is mechanical in the extreme; 
and nowhere else can be found ten thousand such repetitions with 
variants. It does not then seam to the reviewer that the Vedic 
Varianis have much to contribute to the study of religious literatnre 
in regard to its imitative method. 

All who are interested in Vedic studies will especially welcome 
this publication; every one must heartily appreciate the support 
given to the project by the Linguistic Society of America and by 
the American Council of Learned Societies^ and it is gratifying 
that assurance has recently been given by the Council that its sup¬ 
port will be continued which assures the appearance of the next 
part rather speedily. To Edgerton it must be particularly gratify¬ 
ing to be carrying to ccmpletion this splendid work conceived and 
begun by his honored teadher. 

LnRoY Casr Babeet. 

Trinity College, Eartford. 


Amsrtwa Schools of Oriental Refearck. Publicaiions of the 
Baghdad School Texts: Vol IL Joint Expedition with the 
Iraq Museum at Nazi. By Edwabo Chieba. Paris; 
Geuthnee, 1930. 

The first volume of this serieSj in which Professor Chiera pub¬ 
lishes the "Kirkuk" tablets unearthed by him in (re¬ 

viewed by me JAOjJ 49, ITS ff.), comprised chiefiy sale-adoptions. 
The present volume contains 100 declarations fn court, before 
witnesees or before the haizuhU and the judges, and 21 si-adop- 
tions {301-221) supplementing those in Vol I. 

As in the first volnme, Tihiptilla, the son of Puhishenni, appears 
as the principal party in most of these transactions (Tl tablets); 
his son Ennamati appears in 101, 107, liO, 113, US, 131, 13 T^ 
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138, 188, 163, 174, S07; Takku the eon of Emiajnati in ISO; 
Tanmitillft the eon of Shnrkitilld in IDS, 103, 103, 118, 147, 161; 
Hatiya the son of Knshehuya in 117(?), 110; GiUTeshub the eon 
of Hntiya in 111, 116, IS6, 143, 131, 186, 319; Mnshea the son of 
Haehij’a in S16, SSI; Huite the eon of Musbea in 150, 189; 3 sons 
of Hilbifihshnh in 134 (cf. 198, S04}. Isolated individuals, occa> 
eionallj women (139, l&S, Sl3), appear in the other teite. 

The sale^adoptiona (301-3S1) are mostly of the usual type and 
need not detain us here; in 14 texts Tehiptilla is adopted, in o, 
other persons; 313 is the sale of a girl into daughtership for 10 
shekels of silver, 304 is a tablet of brotherhood in which an flctnaJ 
brother is adopted. 

For the most part the declarations in conrt (101-300) are oon- 
drmations or corroborations of previous tranasetions, although 
occasionally they seem to take the place of regular contraets. Wo 
may classify them as follows: 

1. Sale-adoption (maruftt); 106, 106, 109, ISS, 136, 139, 133, 
133, 143, 146, 146, 148, 149, 153, 159, 160, 166, 169, 171, 173, 
175, 176, 178, 180, 138, 193, 196, 197, 300. 

3. Exchange of houses; 131, 167, 133, 194; of fields; 

104, 114, 136, 137, 141,144, 163, 156, 165, 167, 168, 170( ?), 173, 
185, 187, 199. 

3. Security (ditennu/u): 103, 103, 111, 189, 193. 

4. Sale of fields: 113, 140; of horses: 108(?), 143, 198; of 
slaves: 116, 118(?), 119, 163, 179, 195. 

6. Loans of barley: 150, 183; payments of debt: 138, 130,147, 
161, 155; receipts: 133, 139, 181. 

6. Ccmfimiation of transfer of real estate: 116, 117, 131, 134, 
154, 161, 164, 174( ?), 190, 191. 

7. Carriage: 130, 136; inheritance: 124; children restored to 
parents: 113. 

8. Accusation of theft: 135; lawsuits: 137; 177(?). 

9. MisceUaneoqs and fragmentary: 133, 135, 133, 158, 163, 
184. 

These texts contain a nnmber of Hnrrian vemacular words: 
^huhle officials (passim), tnahsealli (153. 3; inherited portion?); 
words descriptive of the soil: paiha (lOl. 4), keUakwa (101, 8,14), 
AfliaoiAu (137. 7), pvhiziaru (107. 4; 159, 4, 36); and others. 
Some texts throw a welcome light upon the economic values of the 
time (about 1450 b. c.): a slave was worth 30 shekels of silver (115, 
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cf. 19S) S 0 in Ei. £lj (Ln the Code of Hammurabi, %% 118, 214, 
252, 20 ahekelfi)^ a maid seirant wss sold for 36 goata (ll^)j 
another (178) for 2 oxen, a donkey, and 10 eheep (the equivalent 
of 40 shekels); in 186 the bride-price h 30 ahekdsj or 13 homera of 
barley (worth 3 ehekelB), 13 sheep* and one os; a horse was aold 
for 10 shekels (143), another (198) for 45 homers of barley and 
5 minas of lead. 

The accuracy and clearness of Professor Chiera*fi copies need no 
comment: hia high standards are well known. In rare instances 
the tent seemed slightly incorrect, but the errors may be scribal. 
I would suggest the following emendations: ir for m (105. 20), 
ii for di (118. 7), di for H (128* 6), en-ni for en^ (212. 29), um 
for oh (157. 12; 179. 21), awi^ru for la (160. 7). In 148*3 read 
in 204. 18 the context requires iJcKn* or the 
like, in place of U-gi. 

It is to be hoped that the remaining volmnea of this important 
scries wiU appear at briefer interrala, particularly since, if mj 
information ifi correct, the complete manuscript is ready for puts 
lication. 

RoEEat H. Pfeiffer. 

Ho-rvard UnivfifHity, 


Mishno Manuscript Coder Kaufmaim A. 50. Edited by Prof. 

G. Beeb. Haag, M. Kueoff, 1929. 

It has been the dream of scholars for many years to obtain s 
reliable text of the Miahnah which forms, as is well known, the 
foundation upon which the structure of the Talmud ie built. A 
critically dependable edition of a text^ however, cannot be prepared 
unless old manuscripts of it are available. In the case of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, only a few manuscripts have been pre^ 
served down to the present day* 

One of the few" old mannscripls that have been mlracnlously saved 
from destruetbu is the famous Munich codex compriaing the 
whole body of the Babylonian Talmud. This codex cams to the 
attention of scholars at a comparativelj early date^ and voluminous 
collections of various readings culled from it were published for 
the use of atudeuts of the Talmud. Nevertheless, these collec¬ 
tions, however well done, could not serve as a substitute for the 
codex itself. Only in 1912, when under the direction of the late 
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Prof. H. L. Strackj of BoTli^, a ^oniplete photogtapbic reproduc¬ 
tion of it wa$ published did this remarkable manuacript become 
accessible to scholars the world over. It immediately took its right¬ 
ful position as an indispensable sourcebook for erery branch of 
Talmudic research. 

Although the Munich coder contains also the Mishnah^ the text 
of the latter as found there represents only the Babylonian redao 
tioa of the original Palestinian Mishnah^ adapted to the needa of 
the Babylonian Jews. An important step towards the restoratiou 
of the original Mishnic text was made in 1393, when W. H. Lowe 
published from a unique manuacript^ now m Cambridge, the text 
of the Palestinian redaction of the Aliahnah upon which the Pales¬ 
tinian Talmud is based. Even more valuable is the Kaufmann 
eodei of the Mishnab^ the recently published reproduction of which 
forms the main subject of this review. 

Thia codex, while closely related to the Cambridge manuscript^ 
is vastly superior to it because of the fact that it is preserved almost 
in its entipetjj moreover, it is beautifully eieeuted, and ia fully 
vocalized throughout The present writer published, as early as 
1907 (in the Monatssekrift fir Qeeckichie des 

Jiidentums)^ a detailed account of the character and value of this 
codex; it has been generally recogni^^d ever since as the most 
trustworthy source for the restoration of the original Mishnic text^ 
a task in which both Jewish and Christian EchoUrs are equally 
interested. In fact, we are indebted to Christ! an scholars for all 
the photographic reproductions of Mishnic and Talmudic manu¬ 
scripts hitherto published, for Strack and Lowe, as well as the 
editor of the newly published reproduetion of the Kaufmami codex, 
are not Jews. 

The provenance of the Kaufmann codex is shrouded in darkness 
up to the day when it bceatne the property of the late Dr. David 
Kaufmann, Professor in the Jewish Theological Seminary at 
Budapest. A dietinguished scholar and an ardent hooklover, Dr. 
Kaufmauu had the good luck to be the po;^Bsor of a fair-sized 
fortune, and he spared no effort in obtaining litemiry treasures. 
On the day when the Miahnah codex came into bia hands (in 1S96), 
after many months of ceafideaa effort, hope^ anxiety, and some¬ 
times despair, his joy was unbounded. He expressed his feelings 
in a beautiful Hebrew poem which is reproduced together with the 
text of the codex; it is a worthy token of his happiness in acquiring 
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this pritjeless “vessel"j a veritehle “store of every delight” 

We do not know where the Kanfniajm codex originated. The 
late Professor Ignaz (roldziher was of the opinion that the codex 
cmne from South Aiabia, The present writer^ however* has shown 
in his account referred to above that the eharaeterlstic pecnliaiities 
of the codex point rather to Italy as the place of its origin. 

On the death of Professor Kanfmann in 1899 his library* Indud- 
ing the Mishnah codex^ was printed to the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences at Budapest. With the Academy^a pemiasiou it has 
now been reproduced in facsimile^ under the direction of the 
learned profeasor of Protestant theology at Heidelherg* Dr» Georg 
Beer. In a chamiing dedication Dr, Beer consecrates this capital 
work to the Hebrew University of Jemaalem aa a token of affection¬ 
ate cooperation between Christian and Jewiab scholars. The Butch 
firm of Martinus Kijhoff undertook the task of publication* and 
the establishment of Albert Frisch of Berlin ex^uted all the tech¬ 
nical work. The international character of this magnificent publi- 
cdtioD is further enhanced by the fact that it was made possible by 
the financial aid of America; lor it is only thanta to the generosity 
of Dr. George Alexander Kohut* of Kew York* that this great 
literary event* as I feel fully Justified in calling it, was successfully 
brought to completion. 

S. Ksaubs, 

Vicniu. 


nistoiy of DharmaSHstra {Aacimt and Mediaoval, Seiigious and 
Cipil Late). By Pa>t>uiiaN'0 Vajian Kane, M.A., LL,M., 
Advocutc, Hi^|:h Conrt, Boinbaj (etc.), Yol. 1. Poooa: Bhan- 
iTARivAK Oriental Hr-sraech Institute, 1330. 

The author of this vei^ valuable histoiy of Hindu law-literatare 
herewith completes a full dozen of works on Ssnekiit history and 
literature. He has been professor of Sanskrit at Elphinatone 
CoEege, Bombay, and is now a practicing advocate. The present 
portly volume of about eight hijudred pages giroB in approximately 
chronological order (raaiiy dates are doubtful and disputed) a 
reauiR^ of what is known concemiug a long seriea of Hindu law- 
books (from inVofl 800 a, c. to 1800 a. d. and later), brief disctiasiou 
of dates and contents of the more important works, and some acute 
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criticism of tlie views of Western scholars negardJag the msiLj dis¬ 
putable points preseated by such a maes of legal maierial. 

Afl was iucTitablej^ the antbor begiDS with an aceouat of Sutra 
literaturCj after a few words as to the meaning of dh^rmrn (right, 
law)j aod in this category mentioiia twenty-three Sutra coUectiona^ 
of prose^ then continues with Manuka law-book and other Smrtie 
(veraihed legal rules), of which he lists twenty-four^ and concludes 
with a liat of some fifty-six connuentaries and legal digests, which 
bring his history down to the end of the eighteenth century, when 
the lady LakfiinTdev!, of whoBa Colebrooke spoke with admi ration, 
endeavored to right feminine wrongs by a latitudinariau interpreta¬ 
tion of (brothers, as heirs) to include sisters* Uofortun- 

ately^ her work is here shown to be that of a man, who put forward 
as the author either hi$ mother or bis wife (according to tradition, 
to console her for the death of a child )p Sic transit gloriabunda. 

There is no period in this long stretch of legal activity (what 
other people can show an uninternipted line of law-booka for 
twenty-four hundred years?) which is not marked by historical 
difficulties, not only in regard to actual dates but also as to pre¬ 
cedence of authors* Only lately the old established position of 
Gautama as first of legal authorities ** (c, fiOO a. c.) has been 
questioned by Mr. Bhatakrislma Ghose, who aficribes priority tn 
Apastamha. But our author auccessfully repudiates this view and, 
though it still remains questionable whether an allusion to the 
Greeks can have emanated from so early a period^ the general 
agreement of acholars seems to remain well-founded. And after 
all, the date is 60 far uncertain that Gautama may have lived 
nearer to 400 b. g. and still lead the list. Western students will 
be glad to have Mr. Kane'a estimate of the order in which these 
earliest legal authorities appear. It does not differ very much 
from the usual computation, but specialists will notice some points 
in which the learned and astute author diverges from opinions 
advanced by Indian and Western scholara within the last few 
years, especially as to the works of Vifnu and Namda.^ 

To those not familiar with the Hindu law-books it may seem 
preposterous to assign u date of two centuries to one author, even 

^ For eenvenleDCf, ihe following Hat of Mr, Kina^i ApproxLtDSte dates Is 
aubJolEwd: GautkinA, €00-400 C.; BandliAy^Dk, 500-300 k C^; Apattunba, 

000-300 B. C.; 300-100 a, C.; Yl-iOaviill^a, lOO b. ci-SDO a. P. t 

100-300 A. O,; BrbBBpat), 200-400 a. b-; Kotyajina, 400-800 a. b. 

« 
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when one imderstands that any time between the estrenies is the 
nearest approach poeaible to the actual date of the authority. The 
question, however, is more cotnpllcateid. It implies others: how 
much is origina], what whole sections have been added, how much 
has the text been interpolated? The native commentator is not 
verj' helpful. For esamplCj faced with the problem why a state¬ 
ment in Baudhayana’s law-book contains the words " Baudhavana 
says,*' he explains that some writers refer to themselves in the 
third person (which may be the case here), or the author's pupil 
added this remark (which is « guarantee of its authenticity), or 
"there may have been someone else of the same name'' (referred 
to by the author). This particular law-giver ia in Mr. Kane's 
estimation much older than Biihlcr supposed and was net, as the 
same scholar argued, a native of the South. Mr. Kane has a right 
to his opinion, but it is scarcely more than that. Baudhayana is 
one of the most perplexing of the early writers, or rather, the test 
as we have it is so obviously interpolated and has been so clearly 
added to that to arrive at any certain decision as to his date or 
his place in the list is quite Impossible. Mr. Kane instatices grhyo 
and such forms as evidence of antiquity (pre-Pamaian); but just 
such forms occur in the epic and may as well bo evidence of care¬ 
lessness. The usual statement as to Sutra-makers, that they strive 
to be aa compact as posaibk, is shown to be incorrect in the case of 
Baudhayana, since he " does not aim at brevity." 

Apart from the recognized law-books, ilr, Kane devotes con¬ 
siderable space to the Artha-^atra and to the epic in its relation 
to Menu’s law-book. He takes, as was to he expected, the position 
that Kautilya lived about 300 m c. and argues at length, though 
not convincingly in the reTiewer's opinion, against the objectioL 
to this view advanced by Western scholars. It seems to be almost 
a matter of pride with Indian scholars to maintain the antiquity 
of Cunaky'a (or Vi^ijugupta or KautUya, a form preferred to 
Kautalya) and his ArthafiiHtra, so adverse are tliey to admitting 
the obvious marks of lateness in tliat remarkable work. Mr, Kane 
says that Kautilya does not mention the epic and hence is older 
than the MaHharata. But why docs not the epic, which treats at 
length of ortkoiasim and mentions a large number of legal author¬ 
ities, speak of Kautilya? In the revieweFa opinion the Kautiliya 
ArthaMstm is not so old by centuries as Mr. Kane would have us 
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believe. KiuijJya probably used older arihasilsira material and 
that i& the material referred to by epic writers as artha^tm, not 
the work of Canakya. 

Aa to Manu^ i!r. Kane, to begin with^ does not believe in the 
existence of Biihier's Manavadharznasutta at all. Manu, according 
to our anthor, i& a compilation or redaction of two precedent 
worksj Svayambhuva^fi dharm^x^tra aad PracetaEa^g rSjaifkarma, 
both of which existed prior to the fourth century^ vrhile Our Manu- 
smrti is a work earlier than the great epic. AH thiss ia pure specu¬ 
lation, ingenious but unproved, and not very probabk- Fifty years 
ago the present writer begsa a paper presented two j'ears later to 
the Oriental Society (it takes about two years to read the great 
epic through^ annotating it for any special iuvestigatioii), in whicb 
he showed that there was a marked difference between the corres¬ 
pondence of epic verses ascribed to Manu with the Manu-suirti, the 
earlier books showing far less than the later books. The reason ii 
that the epic writers like those of an older date^ were citing in 
large measure from Mauu as a personal authority^ not from a 
Mann-smrtij just as, still earlier, “Manu divided his property 
became authoritative. Mr. Kane seems to think that every “Manu 
said" is a quotation from a book, but the great number of verses 
ascribed to Mauu not only in the epic but elsewhere, when an author 
wishes to give authority to his words, should show that *^Manu 
said " is no indication that a citation of this sort is genuine, es¬ 
pecially since such citation often contradieta the Manu-smrti. 
Mr. Kane meUnea to believe that Western gcholars are prejudiced 
against Manu and wish to demolish his venerable authority as the 
maker of a law-book. He definei the historical relation by saying 
that the extant Manu precedes the estant epic. This statement 
can of conrse be safe-guarded by pointing out that extant epic 
Includes all the latest additions and if that means the latest addi¬ 
tions in the K text there will be no dispute about it. But If it 
means that in general the Manu-smrti was complete as we have it 
before the composition of the epic (as we have it without its later 
additions), then the judgment ia eiceedingly dubious. 

The second volume, which it is expected wiU shortly follow this, 
will portray the gradual development of legal opiuion in respect 
of various aspects of Hindu law, such as marriage, judicial pro¬ 
cedure, actions at law, etc. It is to bo hoped that Mr. Kane will 
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be enabled to carry out this dcaigiij despite the pretarioua eoDditioii 
of his health^ to which he alludes in his preface. It is indeed 
remaTkable that so comprehensive a work as is contained in the 
present volume should have been composed by one not only in poor 
health butj otliemdae^ activelj employed in the practice of law^ 
Mr* Kane is to be congratulated on what he haa already aocom- 
pliEhed and the readers of this book will look forward eagerly to 
the completion of hia forthcoming volume; it ie sure to be of great 
historical importance. 

E* Washbuen HoPKiNa. 

Yole UnivcTiity^ 


A Handbook of Moham^m^dan. Decoraiwe Arts. By il. S. Diiujro* 
New York; The MKraoponiTAN Museum of Aet* l&SO. 
xx^ii -)“ 2S1f pp,; 169 iUnstrationa; 4 plates in color. ^2.00. 

On the title-page of thia book the name of Dr. Dimandj Associate 
Curator in the Department of Decorative Arta^ appears alone^ but 
in the preface there is mentioned that of Mr. Joseph Breck, Cu- 
rator of the same Department;, as author of the chapter on Gla^^ 
and Ciystal. The aim of this very valuable work is double^ m we 
kam from the preface^ to trace the main outlLne of the development 
of Mohammedan decorative art and to give a guide to the large 
collections of this art in the Metropolitan Museum. This double 
aim is pursued throughout the work but especially in the second 
part* All the illustrations have been selected from the material at 
the Metropolitan Museum, but a great mauy objects of other mu¬ 
seums are described in the text. 

After e historical introduction sod a eketch discussing ornament. 
Dr. Dimand treats Mohammedan calligraphy, bookbioding, paint¬ 
ing, stone and stucco sculpture, woodwork, ivory, meEalwork, ce¬ 
ramics and textiles (these two bTanches of art constitute a field 
in which the author is unusually competent)^ and nigB, In addi¬ 
tion there is a European bibliography of ilohammedan art and a 
chronological table of Mohammedan djuasties. The book is w^ell 
supplied with illustrationa and colored platea artistically reproduced 
{the work of Mas JafFe, Vienna, it is enough to say). 

The name of M. 3. Bimand is the best guaranty that the ques¬ 
tions of art arc diacussed seriously and BcientificaUv. Sometimes 
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he is audacious jet entirely rights as when be apeaks about the 
unauthentio mmiatures oi Bibzad (pp. 34 and 54). Sometiniefl he 
does not wish, unfortunately* to giTe hia opinion;, as, for esample, 
in the question of the date of the famous Poldi-Pezaoli rug (p, 
238). 

The book is precious and contains interesting material- Nevef” 
theless the reviewer can make some few remarks- In the chapter 
on ceramics our author often uses the names of Hhages, Veramin, 
Sultanabad, etc., without giving the geographical explauationg that 
are absolutely necessary to general readers- In talking about Gen¬ 
tile Bellini and his work at the Ottoman court in Constantinople, 
he does not mention the famous portrait of the Sultan Mohammed 
II by this painter, now preserved in the l^ational Gallery in Lon¬ 
don. The bibliography is rich andi well detailed, but ^ politically ^ 
compoeed; some important works of Blochet, Sarre* and others are 
missing, and yet small nnauthoritative articles ate quoted (which I 
prefer not to indicate)« The chronological table, at the end of the 
book* also is presented in a very strange style; Bome important 
sovereigns are omitted while gome insigmficaiit semi-indopendent 
princes are inentioned. pltiially, an index of names and technical 
words will be very useful if included in a second edition of this 
book. 

Dr. Dinmnd^s excellent scholarship is concentrated rather upon 
art than upon Orientalistics. Hence there are some pardonable 
mistakes in the historical part of his work. What is the necessity 
for such a qualMeatioii as the Turks, a non-Semitic race ** (p- 6) ? 
Again, the Mongols brought into Turkestan and Persia not only 
** destruction and misery ^ (p. T)* but also reconstruction and 
organization (see Th. Bartholdis rnffcftsiufi in the Gihb Memorial 
Series Selim 1 never received the right of the caliphate; that 
h only a legend (p. 9). The D-khan Ahmed became Modem per¬ 
sonally, and Islam was embraced by the B-khans officially in 1295 
at the time of Ghazan (p- 385). 

N. Mjlsxinovttch. 

?rew Yeric City. 
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CORRECTION 


" Turkish Pola ^ Sword ^ and its Deri rati ves ” 

Attention is call^ to tho foliowiag typographical rttotb in thp 
article “ Turkish Fata * Sword ^ and its DeTivatiTes ” oa page 360 
ID the last volume of the Journal; line 7, read *' Ij,; line 14j 


read “ Vl^ or alii F 
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iNfTEODUOTIGJr 



Ik the Frekch e^ccavatioEH at Sufia^ a numbar of new inscop- 
tions of the Pereion kings were faimd^ written as always in the 
cimeifonn ^llabaTy^ and mostly in more than one of the thr^ 
languages^ Old Persian^ Babylonian,. Elamite. These were held 
awaiting publication^—for the first were found in lS&S~with the 
idea that other fragments of the same inscriptions would be found. 
This eJcpectation waa realisfied;, notably in the inaeription now 
known as the Record of the Building of the Palace^'; and 
finally, in 19^9, they were pnbliahed by V. 3cheil, under the title 
Inacriptiom des Achiminid^s d Su$e^ 

The inscriptions in Old Persian are twen^-two in number^ of 
which sixteen belong to Darius I, three to XerieB, two {as I assign 
them) to Darius II, one to Artaxerxea IL Many of these are too 
formtiLaic or too imitilatfrd to add tonch to our knowledge of OPj 
but the Record (Scheirs No. 1) should at least be bradeeted with 
Darius’s inBcription at NakS-i-Rustam for importance of content 
and for length, yielding only to the Great Inscription of Behiatun. 
Scheil^s Tolume was followed in 1930 by an nrbdc in B3LF by 
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BeaTeiii$te;p wto made t'ertain emeDdaiions and interpTetatioiiB^ 
with etymological parallek;p almost without eiceptaon woE ohoaoa. 
Shortly after thia, J, M. TJnvala^ with the support of the PaKee 
Panchajet Funds, edited the OP inBcriptiona with a valuable 
introduetioD, a summary of new words and fonnsj a passage cou- 
cordance with previously known inscriptfona, an English trans- 
lation^ hnd a glossary with e^mological and epexegedcal material, 
but without much original work on the text. Other artLclea on 
these inscriptions, except Meillet^a brief review in BSLF 30.3.36-3, 
have not come to my attention. 

Excellent as ScheiPs work ia, a careftil examination of the OP 
inecriptions has eomrinced me timt more can be done both in 
restoration and in ijiterpTetation* * Also, Seheil^a sumptuous volume 
is too expensive and too unhandy for general uee by scholars in 
Iranian^ and it has occurred to me that a fairly detailed article, 
giving credit to the pnevioiia treatises, but attempting eemewhat 
more in rG$toralaon and in grsmtnatieal commentary, would be in 
place, especially as it could be used as a supplement to the editions 
of the text by Tolmsn and by Weissbach.^ For this reason, after 
the inscriptions of Susa, the two recently published inaoriptiooa 
of Hamadan arc given. 

The high value of Johnson’s Ind^x Yerhomm to the older in¬ 
scriptions is my warrant for including a complete word concordance 
to these new inscriptions. 

Of necessity I have worked from the published reproductions, 
which are hand drawings, except ScheE’s Plates vni-x of Ho. L 
and III of No^ 3 and Unwalla^s* plate of Dar* Ham, b {silver 
tablet)» 

A few passages of mscriptiona previously known can now, with 
the help of tbe^ new finds, be more satisfactorily interpreted; ail 
such matters are placed in the footnote^i for greater ease of 
reference* 

TfiANStmiPIlON 

The transcription here used doselj followi that of Tolmanj with 
one exception; but for entire clarity a table of equivdents is given: 

' UnvaU's pamphlet in for several Tvasoas tui^tisfactoTy In this 
it ia aiio difficult to icicUTic, na it is not handled cummercSally by the 
printer. 

* game as Unvala, but printed Uuwalk in hii writingB on Dar, Ham b. 
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Weissbach 

Sebeii 
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b 

h 

h 

h 
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Thus Weiesbach and Scbeil do not attempt to indicate the lengtli 
of i and Mj wbichj it is tmoj can be detefjnined only on etymologieid 
grounds i for the other symbolSj except the next to the last in our 
liatj no difference in the sound Ji indicated by the difference in the 
notation^ The Q certainly was a sibilant sounds and the 
logical transcription is wrong, for we now have the name Stisa 
(twice: Dar. Sua. 1, frag. Eta; and Bar. Sns. 14) beginning with 
thia character. The nasal which is not written in OP before a stop 
or final bae not been inserted by me in the normali^d transcription. 

The characters have their nsual forms, except that the la in 

Arla^Eia^, Art. Sua, 2B. 1, is ^TtT ^TtT» ^ 

j^diy in the aanie inscription is — instead of T'he word- 

divider is the slanting stroke, aa in all the inscriptions except those 
of Behistim, where it is the angle. 

The ideograms I have represented by XS *^king BU ** earth , 
DAU ''country^', AM ^ Ahnramazda ”, which is Tolman'a system; 

and the new ideograni ^ ^ assigned 

by Scheil to Xerxes) I have represented by Bff. The ideogram for 
Ahuramazda has been known in Art. Sus, a and Art. Ham., in the 
form now found also in Art. Sus. 28,3 and Dar. II Sos. 

6A. 2 (if this be properly attributed by me to Darius II), and also 
twice in Bar. Sus. T. 4,5, the fimt octurrenec in an inscription of 
Darius I. A new and more complieatcd fonn is found in two 
ioscriptions of Darius, Sus. 9,4* 4,5 and 11.4: ^ ^ 
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second oceuirenoe in No. 9 it has the form The two 

wcnrreuees in S.-l are successive; apparently the repetition is for 
aonormc purpose?. 

ScheiPs text, notably in No. 1, does not indicate the source of 
the preserved characters, which in some instances is rather im¬ 
portant. I have therefore set off the characters not found on the 
main copy (or the sole copy, if there be but one) by square brackets, 
wh.le I have set raised numerals in snob a way as to endose 
characters found on the secondary copies. Thus in the Record 
characters on Fra^. Beta are identifiable as standing between raised 
K those on Frag, Gamma between raised und bo on 
Italics are used in three ways: 


(a) m the restored teit, to indicate characters not preserved on 

any copy (this makes a double symbolism, italica and 
square brackets; but any other arrangement had com¬ 
pensating disadTantages); 

(b) in the critical notes to the texts, to indicate character so 

batUy mutilated in the original that identification out of 
context would be quite uncertain or impossible, yet the 
traces agree with the reading adopted in the teat' 

(c) in the commenbry, for words and parts of words ^aa liu- 

guisUc material, and for letters as the naiuee of sounds* 

that they may be more dearly distbguiahed from the bodv 
or the text 


The word-divider is given in the teats, for diplomatic aocurnoy 
but IS not reproduced in the citationa in the commentary exceot 
for special reasons. In the critical notes and in the oom^entarv 
the transcription may be syllabic, as in or normalized 

inst^re**"*^’ '^hictever seems more advantageous in the particular 


Eestoratiok 

In restoration I have dealt freely with the material at h^r^A 
inaeiting^ that «ems probable or possible, while admittmg^e' 
uncertain^ (though not the impossibility) of some of thf?ddtd 

that I have laid my work open to a certain amount of witicisru 

which other scholars may use as a basis for further studies, rather 
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than to leave a gap which elimmates all maanjug froni the text. 
Will my co-workers kindly bear in mind what 1 have here aaidj i£ 
and when they make any critique of this article? 

BiBLiOGKaptrr and Aebesviationb 

The following works are constanUy referred to id this study, aod 
are therefore listed here. They are referred to in the tost hy the 
author's name only, followed by page or paragraph; except that 
the initiala APL and 08 are added to Tolman, IV ie added to 
Johnson, and AiW is used for Bartholomae’a Alflrantsohea 
Worfertuch. 

V, Scheil, Jnscriplton^ des Achemcnides d in Minsters de 
Vlnslruction Puhligue ei des Beaax-Arts: Memoires ds la Iftssion 
ArcKcoiogiquc de Perse^ tome xxf, JTisfion en Paris, 

Leroux, 1929, 

£. Benreniste, Peratca /: Nouvellcs Insejipiicns Achemenides, 
in Bulletin de kt Socieie de Lingtastiqne de Paris 30.1.38-67. 

J. M. Unrala, The Ancient Persian Jnscriplions of ike Acha- 
menides found at Susa; Paris, Pressea Universitairca, 1930. 

H. C. Tolman, Ancient Persian Lemcon and Texts; toI. vi of 
the Pander&ilt Oriental Series; New York, American Book (To., 
1908. 

H. C. Tolman, Cuneiform Supptement'f rol. vii of the Vanderidi 
Orienial Series-, New York, American Book Co., 1910. 

E. L, Johnson, Index Verbotum io the Old Persian Inscriptions; 
supplement to and bound with the preceding. 

P, n, WeLssbach, Die Eedinsckriften der Achameniden Leipzig, 
Hintichs, 1911. 

A. Meillet, Grammaire du Vieux Perse; Paris, Ouilmolo, 19IS. 

C. Bartbolomae, AKiroRMcftsS Wdr/cr5«cA; Strassburg, Triihner, 
1904. 

Ikscbtptiokb, with Comhbntaet 

Bar. Su& 1 Sclicil (pp. 3-5, 16-34, with photographic reproduc¬ 
tions and line drawings), in several copies; also Bab. and 
Elam. Tersions, each in several copies. 

This inscription Scheil fittingly terms the '^Chartc de Ponda- 
tion du Palais"; I shall for brevity terra it the Record. Of the 
three versions, the OP is fortunately the best preserved, though 
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there are paes^a where we must depend on the othera for the 
restoration. 

Each o£ the veiisioDe whb in seveTal eopie^ some on clay tablets 
and othere on marble pkquea. The line dimions and the line 
lengths of the difTerent copies varied, and there were even some 
differences in the test of the different copies. Scheil names the 
fri^enta of the Bah. version by Eoman capital letters, those of 
the Elam, by Italic rainnsculee, those of the OP by Greek minu¬ 
scules; a means of identification which I shall retain, though often 
writing out the name of the Greet letter in full. 

Alphas a clay tablet 3e.5 1 22 cm., found in the palace itself, 
broken into IS to 15 pieces; see ScheH'e Plates vur and is, from 
a photograph. The obverse bore 37 lines of writing, the lower edge 
3, the reverse 28, the top edge 1. In the composite restored test, 
all characters not preserved on Alpha in whole or in part are cut 
off by square brajckcte. 

Beta: an irregularly shaped fragment of 13 lines, preserving 
parts of lines 1-18 of Alpha; see ScheU’s Plate x, from photograph. 
The text of Beta is shown between raised 2'e in the composite test. 

Gamma; a small fragment with a rigbt-hand edge, showing 
parts of 8 lines, found in Alpha 3-10 (Scheil says 4-9) ; PI. s, from 
photograph, and drawing, p. 23. The test is given between raised 
3^s in the composite text. 

Della; a small fragment of 7 lines, the first three of which are 
in Alpha 13-5 (between raised 4'a in the composite text), but the 
fourth showing a phrase not found in any other preserved copy 

and irreconcilable adth Alpha. A restoration is therefore given 
here: ^ 

3 [m / XV>»] I akuna[id / flAyayfl / BUpA / Aum^ of. a 15 

4 mazda / yei]5a | fcama[iim / siha / avoflffi / akuna- 

5 n&/ kauv /} mam J a[l-ti»aiitf / ESpam / AarHSffl- of, a 17 
fi AyBy]a | BUya [/«!«/ mariipantlta / A«re- 

7 mar<Al]maiy | (ospam / karuvokpapa / BUyS. /] of. a IB 
Badly mutilated characters in italics: 4 J te ( kanki[; 7 ]maiy. 
Most of this is very uncertain; but it might coutinuo from this 
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point with the wording of the composite version in 16, omitting 
the phrase in 17 wldch has been already need. 

Epsilon: a fragment of 17 lines, the first without legible char¬ 
acter, and the reinainder fitting into Alpha 42-56 i Scheil, PL si, 
from a photograph. As the lines of Epsilon are somewhat shorter 
than those of Alpha, lines 4-7 of the former overmn the ends of 
the linefl of the latter: thus c3 is ia the early part of a43, but 
(4 is at the end of a 43 and the beginning of a 44, etc. I have 
indicated this text between raised 5 'e. 

Zeta; a fragment of 7 Hace, fitting into Alpha 3S-44 {not 39-45, 
as Scheil aays); Scheil, PI. si, from a photograph. It is shown 
between raised 

Eta: a fragment of G lines, fitting with Tariations into Alpha 
60-7 (Scheil 61-7); Scheil, PL Xl, from a photograph, and p. 23, 
line drawing. It is shown between raised 7^s. The text is a variant 
version, with lines somewhat longer than those of Alpha, and 
reverses items 2 and 4 in the Hst of artisans, 49-55: 

[<ja£y / daranam / oJtnnai'aja / / M^p- 

1 a / Ufa /] Mnd[myd / tpaiy / didAm } apiy / alunavoia / anmV ^ 

2 / AfdAi]ya | nfiL [/ Mudrayd / maritya / it/aiy / / aiuJtoiwa 

3 / a]Taiy | B5biru[v»iia / uid / Yanno. f (yai> / / avaip / S- 

4 l»]rda I uta I Mu[ifn3y» / mip / MrapavavS / XS / vainU / Aura- 

5 nm]zdaha | giifi5y[» / fraAini / miSdiatn / paridiatam / afcttnatti- 

6 in /] mfim I A[tiraffl<lidd ( p&ittv / . , . ] 

Badly mutilated characters in italics: 1 ].Vud[; 3 ]«®iy ■ ■ * 
rtt[; 4 Jrda; 5 Jidfiha | guSay[; 6 A[. 

In 4-5, this version was longer by one word th^ Alpha; but 
both here and in Alpha the omission of fflia is noticeable, 

and Creates doubt of the correctness of the restoration. 

Theia: a small fragment of 5 lines, falling in Alpha 49-66 
(Scheil 49-67); drawing in Scheil's Pi. XI, The text is shown 
between raised 8’a in the restored text. But Theta had very long 
lines, and the phrasing in the last lines was different, probably 
including the ima ftodii which we miss in Alpha and Eta. The 
following restoration is suggested; 
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49 martiya / «i]j [ U[^ra / fyaty / daranam / aiunarosa / avaiy / 
Madatfi / ntd / UudrS.y& / tyaiy / h^akai- 
fil mv / atlimavii^a [/ <iv<^y J 8pard& / utS. / Mudr^yS. / m<tHiyA 
/ / ^unava^a / avaiy / 

B 3 l/utd/ Fmni / tyedy / / apiy / ava*y / 

^ ^ xViidrffya / / Durayavans 

5& / A5 / m]siia [/ ^uwmoaiiHAa / I'nw / Aad« / / 

iniflfB / oitinat’ffljii. / untafiiflfji / naridii^ 

56 ^afn /] fraSa[i« ^ . . 

Bndly mutilatcJ charaetcrfl in italics; 63 ]w:Taiy[i 65 ]jiii; 
56 /rjiBa[- 


UU: a fm^ent in two pieces, which fit closely together, 
although Schell gives one on Pi. xi and the other, marked merely 
1-7, on p. 33; line drawinga only. They show 7 lines, fitting into 
lines 1-7 of the restoration; the reverse gives a brief fragment of 
^0 lines, fitting into 67-3 of the restoration. The piece on Pi. xi 
na« a righWiand edge. This test ia shomi between raised 9 ^b, 

Fragment indicatod by SebeH with a question mark only ami 
perhaps not belonging here; 5 lineB, in drawing, p. 33; 

3 i4]u-ra-ma-[*a-dfl-fl- The badly mutilated cbaracters 

3 j iLa-i-[|^a are bere shawa in italicg in the 

4 Jflr I ka-§a-[ preserved tei!+ 

5 Jiiia-na4-[ 

The Record is fittingly divided by Scbeil, p. 4, into seven sections : 
§ 1. Homage to Ahu ramazda, lines i-s, 

§ 3. Jfame and titles of Darius, line* 5-3. 

§ a. Darius's call to royal power, and his general activities 
lines 8-81. ' 

14. Foundation of the palace at Snaa, lines 31-87. 

§6, The bnilding materials and their provenance lines 
38-49. ' 

g 6- The nationality of the workers at Susa, lines 49-55. 
g T. Summary, with prayer to Aburamaada, linea SS-Ss! 


1-13 Fonnnlmc test, showing no variations not already known. 
1 Enough of the u is left in Iota to show that the 

word was written oat, although the ideogram was need in every 
otlieT ocenrpenee, ^ 
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10-14; A new hi^^torical fact m here rcTealed^, that Daiius^a 
father and grandfather were both Uyiiig when he aacended the 
throne. 

13 there is a double error in Scheil’e 

for it meana not grandfather ** but grandfather^? grapdfather 
like Latin db-avii$f and the proper word i? niyataj written fw-t-yn- 
a~ia. In Art* Sus. a 3 wo find apanyslc^ with omiBaion of the i 
character; but the orthography of the inseriptiona of Artaxerxoa 
is notoriously bad^ In the same inscription is pro^iTed 

only in part. 

14 [ai?a^]: The unfilled gap in Seheii^s te^rt colb for a correla¬ 
tive to "when*^; there is just space for ava&d ^^then^^ 

which is virtually certain. For this correlation^ cf. the faiuiliar 
phrasing in Bh. 1.42-3; {^annadapadaAya IX raucabis 

Oaiat^ Ma ava$a affarh^yatd^ and the use of (only 

qnee in thb idiom) in Bh. 1*37-3: XIV 

raucdbii Sakatd Sha ^adi^ udapataid, 

14 "both"j ft new word in OP, hut a preoiee equivalent 
of Sfct. nbhd{u)f ae well as of the Avcstftu cognate (AiIK 399^00)^ 
where phonetic and orthographic changes obscure the Mentitj of 
the word. 

14 ajivatiim: third person dual^ imperfect indicatiTej with the 
ending -tarn as in Avestan, while Skt. reserves this ending for the 
second person* Iranian makes here no distinction between the 
second and the third persons; cf. Beiohelt, AmsL Ehmentarbuch^ 
g 255. 

175^ and ajivatam are the first dual forma to be found in OF. 

16: There is here a new formula; it is assured by the oocurrenoe 
of ANSU-KUR-RA Tiorses* in the Elamite Vernon, end of line 10** 

16 AaJrut/aAy^[ya: a? in Ear. Sus. 8*8; and the equivalent 
gab-hi ^ all is preserved iu the Bab., line 12. ScheiPs Ar]uvA^^[d 
'^of thb ifl impossible in fonn and in meaning; Unvala, p, 20, 
thinks it an error for ahtfdpdi Benveniste, p* 66, haa the correct 
solution, and notes that the word is farmed like and 

■ To Profefl^r E. A. SpelB^r Bud Dr. C. H- Goidoiir of the DepiirtiDcnt of 
Stmitic LiiDguiigc?^ of the Univeraity o* PtniMylvaDLaj now at iht Amerjeao 
School of QtIbdUI HescArth in BAgbdsdp I m&lcc graMiU acimowleid^ept 
of th^ir ^FTOUH hi>]p with, and cftTofuI veiiftmtion of, all matters pertain^ 
In^ to the Babylonian and the Elamite versioiUp and to Professor Speiser 
for coiiRmijitioiC of my use of andiAGOlogical data* 
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1 [toga / mzarka / \ hya | iin[ffl]m {/ [/ a- 

2 dd / / aitam | ada | by a | ^ma[rt]iya‘^in | 

B / %ii / siy^tim | ad®ri /] mart^iyiih^ja*’ hya ] Dara- 

4 [tfavaum / XS^y^ ] akuna^its / ffl^ivam] | paVu^nam | XS- 

5 [yam / ai-yaiii | pariLoain j- /mm^ta]Ta“m | a^^dam | Dara- 

6 [yamua / ^XS | vasarka J X5 j XSy^Jana^Ki j X5 | DAII^^naiii | X3 

7 [/ dhyd^a \ BTTja |] ViSt[aJ"spa]i^y*iL | pu*[^^3.] | Ilaxatna- 

8 Ini^ya /] -datiy [ Dara[ya]TaiiS^ ■[ X5 | [Au’i^jmftzda | 

9 /] ma^ilta | ■■^ba^Ti[am] | hau*v | m^iii,[iii] |* ada j ha- 

10 [ttfl /] mom j XS^yam | akiinaoi | haTi[®ma®i®^ / i]mvi | is^- 

11 [^jft / /jrabara | t^ya | [yalKarkam j t[ya j uva^spajifl. | tima- 
13 [riijyaiu I Taaiia | Au^rama^dillia | hya | [ma-?*^ /~\ pita 

13 [/ Fisjfaa^pa uta | {jljr^^ma | hya | ma[iia^ / R.i]yiU£a j 

14 /] ^uba j a^jlyatam | ya^diy [| jiurama^sdja [ ma- 

15 [m / XSyam *\] aktiiia*iii | ah'yaya | B0'y[a* / Aiijtamazd- 

16 ^dmaiy / aspdm / ha]r^PTa[h]y[a^y^ / BUyil / «|!]a | maj> 

17 / ada / md]m *[|] XS[yom- / ^JtuaauJ / Auramozdil- 

18 fflaiy / upast]kitL [/ frAbara / Aummaz^A^^ / adant / ayada^ 

19 iy / / hya / maMata / baydnam / / 

30 a&oAa / cartanaiy / ava / visam / da&tdmaiy / kariam / 

21 am / visam / Auramazdil / aktinam / vasnil / Au- 

33 Tamazddha / ijma | ha[dw/ ^unamm / lya / Qusdy- 

23 a / akari]y \ durada^a [/ ydtd / idd / arjanam /] llrdbar- 

24 iy /] BU I akaniy | yata | ^[$ayam / BUyd / <i]vurasa[m | 

35 yo^Ja [ katam | abara J paaova | [SIM / | amj[a/ 

£6 jj]0 f araliil^ | bar^a. j aii[iy]a | [jSO /] ajraStuS j baT[«-] 

37 pa I ii[pa]Tiy | aram [ ^ikam | hadia | Irai9ali[y] 

38 I utA I tya | BU | akaaiy j fravata | pta | tya | dik^ | 

39 akaniy | uta j tya [ i^til | ajaaly | kara | hya | Bi- 

Badly mutilated chanicteT& in italics: 
it 1 if?i[a]frt I [buJmifH.; 3 ?iia[rt]iyam: 3 ^Jiarttya^ya: 6 J^nam | 
XS I DAEfikm; 7 Ftg^[a]6pabya | pw[; B _ 1 [ 

[Anra]ma^da; 9 ma^i^ta . . . hapv / ml[m] | adi; 10 mam 
. . . I haul; 11 ] 2 aj-kBiu . . , m | uma-; 13 ]yam 

. . . Atiroma- . . . hya; 13 Jtaapn hya / ffm[; 14 ayi- 
Ta^am 1 yadiyi 15 akunauS | ahydya / BUyl; 16 ]nit^[h]^ 
y[ . * . I mars ^7 ]m [|] XSj 33 ]y | duradasa; 34 BIT j 
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1 A great god ia Ahuramazda^ who created this earthy 
3 who created yonder firmament^ who created man, 

3 who created welfare for maoj who 

4 made Darius king, one Mug of many, 

6 one lord of many,^—I am Daring, 

d great king, king of kings, king of coimtriea, king 

7 of tM& earth, mn of Hyata&pea, the Achaime- 

8 mm *—Says Darius the king: Ahuramazda 
0 the greatest of gods, he oieated me; he 

10 made me king; he to me this kingdom 

11 granted, the great (kingdom), with good horses, with 
13 good men. By the grace of Ahuramazda my father 

13 Hystaspes and Arsames my grandfather 

14 then both were liring when Ahuramazda 

15 made me king of this earths Ahnramazda 

10 created for me the horse on the whole earth, and 

17 man; he made me king. Ahuramazda 

18 granted me aid, Ahuriuna^da 1 reverenced, 

10 Almramazda the greatest of gods—what he told me 

30 to do, all that by my hand was done, 

31 all that Ahnramazda did.—By the grace of Aha- 
33 ramazda thia palace I made which at Susa 

33 was made. From afar to here its ornamentation was brought- 

34 The earth was dug until I came to rock-bottom. 

35 When the excavation was made, then rubble waa filled in, one 

36 part 40 feet in depth, the othOT 20 feet in depths 

37 On this rabble the palace was constmcted.— 

33 And that the earth was dug down, and that rubble 
30 was filled in and that brick was moulded, the Bahylo- 

okanij , . * ]t'araaa[; 35 ]vy | aTjiy[; 36 an[iy]n . . . nraS- 
niS j bar[; 37 if[pa]riy , . , Mfeam^ 38 /mvata. 

1 ]uraina 2 [; 10 ]yam j aJtu . . . ; 11 nm[; 14 Auraina[; 
15 ]yiiyn; 18 

y 3 ]y^/ [; 0 ]m 1^ 0 jv; 10 
0 13 ]pff ; 14 uba. 

t S jtyahya; 4 ]tvam| 5 7 ]fl | j?o[. 
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30 [&]iru?ija I hauT | aJnufiiif | daraml^ [ ^ya | nati- 

31 [r]iDfl I hauT | Labanwa | Dama | kaafa { baca | avani | aba- 

32 [r]iy | kara [ hja | Adiiriya | haudim { abam | yati | 

33 fiabi[ra]uv’ | baca | [i7d(]iTatiT | Earka | uta j Yaa- 

34 D[a / oiara / yaiA / ja | jaka \ baca j Gadaiii 

35 I 8[dar(]; | uta [/ kac& / £a]mi&na | daTauijam | baca 
35 I S[;Mr]da | uta | baca | Baxtrira [ abaiiy | tya 

37 [/ «]d[d] I akany | kaaaka | bya | kapautaka [ -uta | sikaba' 

[/] I I karta | hauv | baca | Sugu’d^S^ | aba* 

39 riy I kaeaka | hya | asSaioa | bauv | hac^ | UraTa^a- 

40 miya | abaiiy | hya [ jda | karta | at^datam | uta.* | a- 

41 aada | daruva | baca | Mudrayii | *abariy [ a*r- 

42 jaDa[tai | tya*iia* | dida [/ p]iSta j ara “j baca | Ya’iin- 

43 a [/ o]"bariy* | piniS [| A]ya [ ida | ka*Tta |* baca | Ku*i- 

44 [a I ] iit‘a [ haci | Hldauv | uta *| ha*c5, | Harau'vat* 

45 [iy]a* I abarij | Btuua | adagamiya | tya *| id- 

46 [a |] kai*ta | .^iiadul | ntiina | aTB[Au]iiaia | *17iaiy | 

47 [| ba]*ca j avadaia | abariy | marUyS ] kar*uuTitki [ t*- 

48 [yaty] [ arada | akunavatii | avaiy [ Yau'na | uta* 

49 [/ Bpard^ / aiarfijiuS] | iii*ybaPr*a | tyaiy |* damua* 

50 [fn / okunavaia / atraiy Mada[y°a |] uta | ^M^ud^iay- 

51 [d/ tyaiy / i;fistti:ais]u*T [ a[k*u]Da*Ta£aP | avaiy j 

52 [(Syo''rda | uta [ Mu’d]r*5ya | iDa[Tt*iy]5 | tyaiy \J 

63 ijtiyA / akuRavH]*Sa | a^vaiy* [ Ba[biT“ii^]vij*[d 

64 / tit&/ Yaund / fyaiy /] ®^dim* | apiy \J avaiy / ifdda- 
66 ^yS I utaV .^tidr'aya*] | dat[i]y j Daraya[™«s / XS / 

66 ni^ I Aurnma^cdoba •f*fa]Hfi»m [ [ufitdjatam | paf[Miw(fliJi / a- 

67 hatnavam / ^mam | A'^a] raina[2(i4] | patuv \J ul& / fyu'mai'y 

68 / kartam / wfi / fy® /] mana | pita ] iita[fnnt*y [ DAIIu*m] 

Badly mutDatcd cbaractcvg in iialica: 
a 30 ]i^; 31 ]i-; 32 ]w . . . Afturtyfl; 33 Bflbt[Ta]iiv . . . ]- 
trauv; 34 o[bari]y | uta . . , ]miaBa; 36 ]da , , . haoS; 
37 ild[a . . , kapau-| 38 ]tid® [|] Ayaj 39 riyj 40 luiyd; 
41 darova , . . MudrSj^j 43 ]6ariy; 44 ]uta . _ Hidauv; 
45 ]fi . . . GtfiDn; 46 tottii; 47 ]ca . . . martiy®; 48 araflB / 
akuQavata | avaiy; 49 ]/ aiykaraj 60 JfadayC . , . ata; 
61 jnapdfia; 62 Jmya . . . ]d; 63 ]Tiy[; 64 didam; 65 IKit- 
[i]y I Daraya[; 66 par[; 67 patup; 58 manii | pita. 
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30 nian folk, it did (tbat) . The timber o&isTj 

31 this—a moiiiLtaiii Damed Lebanon — frons there was 

32 brought; the A^jnm folkj it brought it to 

33 Babylon; from Babylon the KarkiimB and loniana 

34 brought It to Susa. The oak from Qandara 

35 wm brought and from Carmama. The gold from 

36 Sardis and from Baetria waa broaght^ which 

37 wflj wrought here. The stone — lapia lazuli and ser- 

38 pcntine—which waa wrought here, this from Sogdiana 

39 waa bronght. The stone hematite, thia from Choras- 

40 mia waa brought, which was wrought here. The silrer and 

41 the copper from Egypt were brought. The ornamentation 

42 with which the wall waa adomed, that from Ionia 

43 was brought. The iifory, which whs brought here, from 

44 Ethiopia and from India and from Arachosia 

45 was brought. The stone pillars which here 

46 were wrought—a place named AbiraduS in Uja— 

47 from there wore brought; the stone-masona who 

48 there worked, those were lonians and 

49 Sardiana.—The artisHns who the atruc- 

50 ture wrought^ those were Medea and Egyptians; 

51 those who worked on the fine stones, those 
62 Were Sardians and Egyptiana. The meii who 

53 worked on the brick (work), those were Babjloniaua 

54 and Ionian^; those who (w'orked) at the wall, those were 

55 Medea and Egyptians,—Says Darina the king: by the grace 

56 of Ahuramazda (this) fine well-laid well-walled (palace) 

57 I made^ Me may Ahuramazda protect^ and what by me was 

58 done, and what my father (has done), and my country^ 

t 4*p43^]sa; 5 = 44-6 ]va-; 8-47 ^[; 10 — 49 ]^3;11 —60 
]4 . , . il/[; 13 — 52 ]aya ] marf[; 14 — 53 15 — 54 

JefidAru; 16 — 55 ]dy<t[» 

C 1 — 38 ]d[; 2 — 39 ]a I ttriira[; 3 — 40 ]datam | uhl[; 4 — 
41 fl[. 

7 1 — 50 3 = 53 ]i 7 aiy; 4 — OS ]rda; 5 — 56 Jzdflha | 

9 1 —49 ]y I kB[; 3 — 61 }ana7oSB[; 3 = 53 ]wviy[; 4 — 55-* 
5 —56]^ra£a[. 

I l«67]iMi[* 
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hamahydy^, feminine genitiTee on a atem esiTacted from ibe 
maJSCtiline genitiTe. 

l?-2l: Except for a few eharactere in 1? Mid 18, the OP hae 
here been entirely lost- The Bab. Tereion iSj however, fairly com- 
plete, and ehowa that theae linea consiated ea$entially of formulas j 
I give ScheiPs translation: ^^(depiiia lora,) moi, d^Ahnramazda 
(14) faiccomplis le service* Aharamftxda est luon puissant soutien 
ct ee qu*il m’ordonne (15) de fairc eat aoqmtfc^ ct realJs6 par ma 
main; tout ce que je fais, (16) je fais par la protection d*Ahum“ 
mazdd.^’ In filling up the gap with OP phrases, I have felt merely 
that it is better to give continuity to the test at the riak of being 
criticized, than to leave the break in the sense, when the approxi¬ 
mate phrasing is within our grasp. Curiously, af ter this restoration 
had been made, a slight confinnation of it at one point was found 
in Dan Sus. 12 a% q, v. 

21-3: The Bab. sugg^ts the phrasing here adopted. 

22 [%]ma : not Act[di 4 f]j with SeheO, since 

hadi^ is neuter, aud the neater dlemon^tTative is 

23: The order is changed from Scheirs, to agree with the Bab,; 
and the text fills the apace, now that yfUA idd has been inserted. 

23 dUmdasa: for ScheE^s durdm^ Uuvala^a dntdam. This ad¬ 
verb is a new form, from dura- "far^*, known in the adverb dnmiy, 
Av* diltre, (ahl.) durai, Skt. dura-; the adverb durad^ ^*far off *' 
is mewk like OP fimd^Jt^ idd, Skt. iha^ tuAa, and has taken the 
ablatival -m* like avadam, to give the “from” idea* Durudaiu 
might have been preceded by koca “ from efi kactl avudasa 4T 
ini., and Bh. 1.3?, 3. 42, 3, BO, but ie not^ for the jcu which ends 
the preceding word u legible, though mutilated. 

* 1 take tUia -Is na to the proEVDiniftl stem ahti Id -idm, 

-Ki, ef. abL -in*j jind tb^refore do uot^ with MeLUet, p, 180^ acd BodVEniate, 
BSJjP tdke Bh. 1.50 ablfttlvAl in use b^c&UBC tim 

at tbU fttfm held disappeared tram the langdngie. I ititl hold to my 
IntetpretAtiud^ JAOS Bd. SSCHS and Trjfwaj {7riffcim of Intcription^f. 
p, 11, of Eh. 1. 50-1 fcaefl afatva aa hAplogniphlc for 

k^rafim Nofl drlau^ dar)Sum tbe people feared him exceedisj^^y 

on acTOiiut of the Ud’’, Be7ivE]:tiste='& i^aum^ of my arguments ie eminently 
fair; trat he takea -Mfn ss abL depending od A-acil and denies the mooiiiDg 
" Od aeeoudt of “ to hacA, ttiou|;h LEie tinion of the Eq^nings " from, out of 
and “od BEcodnt of” ia a oouimou eemautie dfivelopmoul, cf. Latin er^ 
GrteJt German aua, etc, 
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23 [arjnmmj: from 41-2; so Scheil^ misprmtmg nrjamm in 
hifi text. 

23^ flr^ariy ]: just filHiig the gap; for Schell^s /m , . * 

24 reading certain, here and again in 2S and in 29; 

tbough Dar. Sz. o 10 hiiB to which TUnvala wrongly emends 

all oecurrEnces in the pregent in^ription, 

24 BU ju] : my saggestioo, " ^tone of the earth = 

“ rock bottoiD after Hne 18 of the Bab. a-di qag-qa-ri du^un-ni^hi 
the earth its strengthemiig in the samo meaning, A&aga- 
ia the rcgnlar equivalent of Avp stone (^tlK 210), and 

gives the derivative aSoffain^ in OP. 

24 [ajtw™sft[m]: "I went down to% ava^orasam^ a new 
combination, but both parte already known in OP; so with Ben- 
veniate, p. 67* for Schcil*s [ * * «]Tai™n[i7i]* The first person is 
justified by the Bab. ak-lmj-du reached line 18- 

25 ao with BenveniatOj p^ €7, for ScheiPs oor- 

responding to the Bab. ar-ki m ^ after (line 13), and oorrdative 
to the following pasHva^ 

35 latum: a new word, participle of Im- *^dig"^*=Av, 
^^Kammer, Yorratskammer, KeBer^ {AiW 431), NP l?ad 

house 

35 [Wfet “ restored by Seheil after 38-9. &iM ia a new 

word, coireaponding to Bab. with the detertmnatiTO otfflfi 

stoneSeheil takes aa broken stone (cf. hasd,m "break into 
pieces"), on which the foundations of the palace should be laid* 
Benveniste, pp. GO-1, givea a number of possible eognatea in Skt. 
and Iranian, notably Skt. silatd "sand, gravelwith irregular 
correspondence in the initial sibilanta (perhaps Prakrit s for Skt. 
C in and heaitatingly suggests that Bh* 

1.5S is a fern, adj*, to *sikayah-mni- " sandy, graveUj 

ulam^ here and in 29 must mean " waa filled in a meaning 
which (despite Seheil ad loc.) is normally not had by the primitiTej^ 
bnt only by certain compounds (AiW 437-S). 

25 amy[d] and 26 probably nominatives in partial 

apposition with Oiktlj " the one part of " and ** the other part of 
cf*Bb. L86-7. 

36: The numerals are reatored from the other versions. 

26 arasnU: ells, cubits ", beyond doubts since the Bab. equiva¬ 
lent ammati is preserved. Seheil compares At. frdina&ni- 

(AilF 19G, 1D31), Skt, araindy- cubit" Benveniete, p. 5S, 
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Dotes that the word proves OP as the product of Iran, flo, from 
earlier <», a process already proposed by P. Tedesco, 3SLP 26. 164 j 
so also Meillet, B8LP 30, 3.87, This word seems to be an aco, pL, 
the only distinctive see, pL oatside the pronouns of the third person 
(of. Sentj JA08 35. 336, n. 3) i unless indeed it is an instr. pL, 
cf. the use of the instr. with plural nametale in Bh. 1.42, etc. 
(Johnson, IV 43 raasahU), and the iustnimentalB in given by 
Beichelt, Ateeti. Eimh. (§359 yzar3.yiar»ntiSj §363 nUrnSniSj 
aSaenXi, § 364 ydiai for ^vls, tioDuhts), 

The depth of the gravel or mbble hlling on which the pslace 
was built may seem astonishing, bat the excavators actually found 
that it ranged from a maximum of 13 meters in depth to a mini¬ 
mum of 30 cm. {Piliet, Le Palais de DaritiSf p. 44, quoted by 
Scheil, p. 26). If the cubit in the text is the unit which Scheil 
takes it to be, it is rather the Bab. foot of 343 mm., giving depths 
of 13.72 m to 6.86 m. for the broken stone, which, though too much 
for the minimum, is not far from the truth for the maximum. 

26 io-ri»nia-na-4; cf. At. ioruisfiav- " Erhebung, Hijibe, cohuen " 
(AiW 961); but not to be normalised barasn&j with Seheii, for 
the a of the At. is only anaptyctic; cf. Skt b/^ti "magna”, imps. 
barhaga. Better harsnA: the voicelessness and palatalization of 
the sibilant shows that it was in contact with the nasal. 

87 /ra5oh[jr]: to be token with Benvenlatc, pp. 66-7, as a de¬ 
nominative verb, to Av. asah- “Ort, Sthtte, Platj^ Eamn” (AtT7 
209), with prefix fra. 

28 fravata: a new adverb, “downward'^; Benveniete, p. 69, 
compares Phi. frSd, JTP /flr6(d), Skt pravatA “downhill” But 
fravata has as its final not the instr. ending as in the Skt. word, 
but the -tas ending, as in amata Dar. Ham. b 5: for the -pa-, cf. 
the citations in E. Boisacq, Diet. Hym. de la language greeqitSf s. t. 
vpurov. Unvala's emendation to fravalA is unjustified. 

88-9 iya: occurring thn?e times, in the sense of Latin quod “the 
fact that ”, introdocing an object clause of fact. 

29 tslvS.* “ brick ”, in the coUectivc sense; cf. At. iStya^ ** Ziegel, 
Backstein”, ssmoisfi'a- “ Lehmziegel ” (4-117 378 1691) Skt, 
tjrtekd. "brick and NP 

29 ajaniy: a new form, " was struck, moulded ”, appropriate of 
bricks; as Scheil notes. 


- [Tiert is alwi a Mediae™! eanstrit if)ika “ hrick**, for which hh mjto 
111 my fcrUtcgmliig artidc in W. K. B,] 
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29- 30 Bdlh~\imvis^: Scheil wrongly nonnaliBes witliout the 
final m. 

30 a generic word for "wood”; but ScheiFs effort to 
connect it with At* ttemt"- ^ Bamnstamnij IIoIBi Holzstiiek” 

7S3) failsj bceatt^e the initial consonant ^re not reconcilable. 

30- 1 fia«[r]in*.' the epecifio name of the wood^^ which k identi¬ 
fied as " cedar ” bj is erirtti in line SI of the Bab» Scheil^ p. S'Vj 
suggests that ^drawiis ft^uTind, means ** tronc d arbre do 
IJaharin Nabarin being the West Semitic nanie for tbe county 
north of the npper Eupbratesj in which Irfbanon la mclnded- If 

sOj we mast interpret as ndNirina. 

31 etirely "Lebanon the Bab. eqniTalent is Ja-dii-ti 
" mountain ”, and the cedars of Lebanon have been famons from 
anti^nity. Scheil norraaliBea Z^n^no-j but 1 prefer -Jaa-, since 
-bn- is not an OP consonant group. 

Si avand.; not avn^y with SeheiL This new adverb U an abla- 
tival formation on the inetrumental {not an instr. as abl., as 
Meilletj B8LF 30. 3-8'S', takes it; c£, also Benveniste, p_ 5^). Cf. 
and, tyandj and abl. Joe, {Keat^ JAO^ 35+ 333 

and n.); for the phrase hdcd avdttdf cf+ ha^d 47, Bh. 1+ 37, 

a. 42, 3+ 80. 

31- 2 ala[r}iy: occnrrmg aereral times later, is a new form. 

32 bere preposition aa in Dar* Ham- h, bnt goveming the 

loc. directly. Scbeil ia wrong in reading which is no 

form of the paradigm; traced at least of all the letters eioept the 
~rti- in arc visible- 

33 [EdVlirauv: loc, with as in 1. 44 and Bar. Ham. b 

hoed Bidauv. Scheil is wrong in reading -ro-u-m is dear 

and uninjured, with part of the preceding t- 

33 Karkd: Bab. Karsa-a^ name of a people, named also Bar, 
NBa 30* Their identity is disputed ; for theories, see Unvala, 
pp. 40-1. 

33-4 1 Scheil, pp. 27-8, Tuiamterprete this passage; he restores 
34 n[d dbftriy yMa Uvajtl^Oy and translates "Depnis Baby lone, 
Karka et Yauna, il fnl apporte chez les Suaiens,” But with the 
preserred part of the text, it can mean only, “ The Assyrian folk 
carried it to Babylon, from Babylon the Karkians and lonians 
- ^ and the natural supplement is oinm "earned + Sche' 
ia, hovoTer, diehirbed by the apparent xeverw order of the trans- 
porting parties j he expects the lonians^ if canyiug at aU, to carry 
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the cedar from near their own conntryj, and the Assyriana to do a 
later part of the tranEport. Ee therefore reada the three namca 
flfl oountrieB enumerated in the reverse order of the transport. 
But the OP idiom in a List is to repeat the uia " and ^ every time, 
B3 in 43^, where there is a list of three, or to omit it entirely; 
not to use it only between the lost two membeiE of the list Also, 
the OP repeats the preposition before a second nonn, as in 34-5, 
35-6, 43-4, and tins is not done in 33. The correct interpretation, 
therefore, la that the Assyrians carried the timber to Babylon, and 
from Babylon the Karkians and the lonians carried it to Susa. 
The presence of lonians at Susa ia guaranteed by line 54, where 
they receive credit along with the Babylonians for the brickwork 
of the palace j the passage is in part a restoration, but is certain. 

34 [aJara]: for Scheil'a adany; the leasonfi are in the preced¬ 
ing note. 

34 while lUvaj^yd "the Susians’’, as SebeB restores 

itV IB possible, the name of Snsa itself is found in Fragment Eta 5, 
and is probably to be restored here: the more so as yflM takes the 
loc. in 33-4, and Qiimyil ia ioc., while Uvajit/ii^ is aoc. 

34 yoM: Bab. [mtlj-tna-kan-no, rendered "oak” by Scheil. 
As mismotun is defined in Babylonian as ddram “ eternal 
wood"" (Langdon, VAB 4,164.12, 366.4; JBAS 193®. 3?9, quoted 
by Scheil), the meaning is quite possible; but ScheiPa suggesMou 
of etymological cognation between yokd and Gm. Eiche, NE oat 
is impossible, since, as Benveniste, p. 61, says, the Germanic words 
go back to primitive IE •mj- or *oig-. Scheil says that the oak 
grows to-day in North India and in the Him day as, and that 
Gandira, from which the yaJed is said to have come, is In Eastern 
Persia, by the Upper Indus; but Benveniate, p. 61, objects to the 
identification with "oak", because oak was much more easily to 
be brought from Hyrcania, where accordiug to Strabo, XI C 509, 
the oak flourished. 

35 [Ka]rmAnS,.‘ "Carmania”, modern Kemau; Scheil sug- 
gested this restoration, but did not put it into bis text. The other 
two gaps left by Scheil ate easily filled. 

35 ciffrofitVam.- "gold" = Av. zaranya-, Skt. itTwuya-; first 
occurrence of the word in OP, cf. Benveniste, p. 50. As Scheil 
notes, the gold came from Sardis, the land of the gold-bearing 
PactoluB, and from BaeWa, which later had the famous gold 
ooinflge. 
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37 k&saka: a general name for valuable atone ” rather than 
for precious stone"; Beuveniste^ p. 61^ anggestB Skt, ii^oa- 
"eryataly quartz" as cognate^ remarking on the difference in the 
second consonant. But it is rather a derivative to an Iran, root 
•= Skt* ha^- be visiblcj. appear, shin e with a development 
of meaning some what like that of Eng, brUlianL Elam, ^Or-si-ga 
is borrowed from the OP. 

36- 7 i^a [v]<i[^] rttariy; this and similar phrases bdow $how 
that, as is natural, the more valuable materialB were worked tip 
into finished form not in the land of their origin, but at Susa. 

37 M-pa^-ia^hi: not kapuika, as Sobeil normalizes it, but 
k^paut^dj with Benveniete, 61^ after the incomplete Elam» 

in line 31 ] related to Skt- kapoia^ pigeon, gray (color 
of a pigeon)^, and giviog NP kabQd gray-blueThe Bah+ 
equivalent in 26 is lapis lazuli", though Scheil, p* 29, 

calls attention to the fact that thia term is now found to include 
a number of related varietieg of stone, 

37- 8: Bab. Scheil eompareii 

wrmoAAttj the name of a serpent, and interprets as 
Serpentine named from its green color with red and white 
blotches, as in French (whence EngBah borrowed the word)^ 

38 8iignd&: the usual incorrect anaptyctic writings of. the 
correct form now found in Dar. Ham. b 5. 

39 the Bab. equivalent in 27, (Sumerian) JTjl-ff [/-iVA], 
means ju&t word ", and Scheil therefore interprote aa hematite ", 
largely used for the cylinder Beals* Aa hematite varies from 
reddish through brown to black, he com pares Av. 

" dunkelfarbig (AiW 61), though ho normalizes wrongly aa^fwi. 
Benveniste, p. 61, corrects to axsainu^ and notes (citing Taaner) 
that the same word has come into Greek as name of the Black 
Sea, eiyiEologized and euphemized to ELi«yoT. Av. 

ia from a neg. + srsflifMt-, variani: of x&a^tor licht, 
strahlend, glan^cnd, hcrrlich” {AiW 541). 

40 arddlam: ^^sHver", Av. Skt. ro/oio-; a new word 

in OP; cf. Benvenisteji pp. 59-60. Scheil remarks that the Secord 
says that it was brought from Egypt, but that silver was not found 
native therej and that the Egyptian language even locked a special 
word for silver, calling it white gold"; that therefore it may 
really have come from Qyprng, then tributary to Egypt, where it 
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is fouEdj uiJgss indsed the siltcT brought from Egypt was booty 
of w&T froto temples and palaces. 

40- 1 ohso-da doro-rtt-ii-vff,' thus I read for Scheil^B (normalized) 
aw Mrtiva; for these two words, clearly denoting a second metal 
because paired with silver, must be noun and modifying adjective, 
which can hardly be if the prior word is fem. and the second maao. 
The ehameter in question seems on Schell's Plate ix rather clearly 
to have two verticals and not three, and is therefoTe da, 

Schell's suggestion of copper from Cyprus (not from Egypt ; cf. 
note on ardatam) seems good; Eenveniste, p. GO, auggesta “iron” 
(Pld. «sin, NT akan) or even a kind of wood (cf. At, dSrw- 
" tree "), but this last is certainly wrong. Sebeil suggests that asti 
{our amda.\) is a name made from 'oriy, the Egyptian name of 
Cyprus. The ddruva 1 would connect with Skt dhruta- " firm, 
fixed”, OP duruaa- (with anaptyctic vowel), Av. drra.- “geaund, 
heil” (.4t\r 783); this yields an appropriate epithet of copper, 
which is strong and resistent to the elements. Or perhaps '' strong 
copper” means “bronze”; numerous fragments of bronze plates 
were found in the excavations (Envala, p. 9 n.). 

41- 3 arjana[m\ r Bab. st-tm-Tno-itu-a, lines 39 and IT, “decora¬ 
tion % with stucco, enamel, etc, Scheil and Unvala compare Av, 
ara;-, Skt. arh- '* to be of value ”, Av. ars/nJi-, Skt. argha- “ worth, 
value ”, and other derivatives of the root. 

43 fyand* [ didd [| pjistd.' the correct reading, us Benveiuste, 
pp. G3-3, recognised, for Scheil's Byntaetkally impossible 

‘The irntruuirntnl in Ijsina mniiot hen: be denied:, nnd Justices 
WeieBbseh in seeing nn instruiuental likewise in Bh, 1.23 tmi deaden 
timnS fiuHM SAt& aparis^j/a "these proiluceB therelore respected my 
lews 

The genitive vumi precedes its iiomi wjUiout artide: mand pIlA Bh. 1,4, 
Bh. n6; mntid dwinapa Bh. J, 9, Bh. S 14-3i mowS rfastsya Bh. 4. 35; iTtafiJ 
risijra Bh, 4,6«; rijtd<p» Wfl»a piW Bh, nund tnndaita Bh. 1,19, 

2.19-20, etc. An appsrent preceding artielc mey always be taken as a 
relative: hga maaa pita Xera, Pera. cH, Xers. Bus. 2, Xerx. Van IB, 
Bar. Bus. 1.12, 13, Art, Bus. 23.2. Au attributive manu after its noun 
is preceded by the article; kOna Aya mand Bh, 2.2,1, 27 , etc,; ddfem 
tya Mand Bar NRa 21. Variations in usage with the following maud 
are seen in anuAtyd moRd Bh. 4.82-3, tradad AurawiuddJW nanecd Dar. 
Pfers. de. There is therefore no parallel for Ipand as an arttcle. even 
miswrilten, before moad ddM; and I withdraw my assumption of dit- 
logTapby at this point, made in JAOS 40.2SC aad Pepfuql Criltei*™ of 
In^Gripiiotu, p, IL 
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The root pis- is dreadj known in OP with the 
prefix ni^ "cut (an mcrlption)"; here it ha& the familiar derived 
meaning ^ adom as in Greet Latin pictus. 

43 pirns: correctly identified by Scheil aa " ivory cf. Bah. 
piln, Elirni. pUu, KP pil ; from an Baetern Asiatic group of lan¬ 
guages, cf. Przylnski, BSLF 27. 3.220-2^ and Schcil^ Ssn. d\issyr- 
24.120, Schcil notes that pirm was brought from just those 
countries which are the habitat of elephants. Etluopiaj India^ 
Arachosia.^ The Persian r for 2 shows that the borrowing was an 
old one; cf. Meillctj p, 72 (cited by Benvenistej p* 62). 

43-t iTuafs]: Scheil reads iiTits- in 43 and [M] in 44, hut the 
apace forbids the a in 44, and consonants are never written double 
in OP. 

44 not HidavUt as Seheil normali^ it, for the 

form ia n nan liable, and the penultimate character may be u rather 
more easily than a; it is injured, only the bottoms of two verticals 
being visible. Nomialisse HidnuVj loc. with AiirA; ef. on Bdbitaun 
33. This ia the only word in which ha ia written before % in tbo 
value of At, except the incorrect of some inscriptions of 

Xerxes. 

45 s^ufia: " columns I cf. Avestan sfumi- m., siund^ f., Sfct. 
sihUnu- f, "colmnn^^, and also MF sl&n^y NP suiun^ in the same 
meaning. The word, not know^i until recently, is now fonud in 
Bar. IT Sus. 5A and 24, and Art. Ham. b, perhaps also in Bar. 
Sns. 5. 

45 nom. pi. fem. of the i stem fem., cf. SkL 
JaKnyas; BcheiPs normalization a&againiy ia therefore defective. 

46 Abiradui: taken by Seheil to be Aphrodieias in Caria; see 
his argument, p. 32, aod cf. also Pauly-Wisaowo, SfoI-PfiCu d. hi. 
AUidss., 1.2726 s.v. Garian marble was of high repute iu 
antiquity. 

46 u-ja-i-ya: not Ujaiya, as Seheil has it, but Ujaiy. In a 
naming phrase like this, the locative of the country is demanded; 
cf. Bh. 2.22-3 .V[dni]i ndma tardunam M^daiy, 2.44, 2.53-4, 
2.58-9, 2.65-6, 2. 7L2, etc. The word must mean “in Uja"; 
perhapBj as Seheil thinks, this is for Ogygia, but it seems much 

^The OP name ol tJie tTilCp Pir^va, Jound Par. Sr. c e, means ju^cord- 
iagly "Ivory Kiver"* if it b* a derivative singular; or it may be merely 
a plurnl of jn'rtiJj, and mean Tufits^*. 
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ubbreviaf^d. Stephanus Bjz, cited Ogygia as an old name for 
Lycia^ and Schell thinkB that it was used alao for the adjacent 
districts Carla, Pbrji-gi^ Lydia; ct Scheil's cpimaentaiy, p, 32. 

47 avadaia: for Scheii^s atrdbi, UDvala’^a Avdsia. 

47 ittTttutHihd; for Sehcil’a luiTJUuvk&f Scheil wavera between 
" Carians " and “ sculptors The former is wrong, because the 
faartiyd karnuvaia are Said in 48-9 to be louiena and Sardians 
(this second name restored after the Elam. 41). It however, 
as Benveniste, p. 66, says, very likely that the word is to be 
in somewhat the second meaning, from the Iran, root iorf* cut ” 
— Skt. In Avestan there Is a present stem karattat'- : 

karanv- (AfTF 432), whi<dii would be OP hamau- : itarn(u)e-; and 
with retention of the present snilix one might get thia -Jta- deriva¬ 
tive, in the meaning “quanymen, maaons, sculptora ; probably 
one set of workers did the entire task of getting out the tiTwlr<i 
and shaping them into colnmns and drums of columns, 

49: After [Jpttrda], Scheil restored [yiiia idd sham], which is 
rather too long for the gap. More probably atyitafd, a 

Counterpart to marttyd karnuvaka 47. 

49: nd-i-yoha-ra-a; the first Ei'mbol badly mutilated, but proba¬ 
bly not Cfl (see Pi. is and Scheil ap. Benveniate, p, 63 n.), so that 
^uveniste’a ciydkara (cf. Bar. KBa 39, NHb 51) can hardly be 
right. Fragment Theta has -ya / in-, where the word-divider must 
indicate merely the separate dements of the compound, as in 
aritfa / cipe Dar. N^Ba 14, partiv / saaSnaita Xerx. Pars, a 8, c7. 
Van 13. I propose that the word be normalized nit/harO^ with -y- 
e^nded from the separate word or from the writing before an 
initial vowel of compounds, like the -v- in pamvianlLw&m Xerx, 
Pera. bl5-6, d 11. Then, as a derivative of ni+ fcar, the word 
mast mean those who worked at Susa, “putting^ the materials 
"down*' into their permanent places, with somewhat the same 
semantic development as is seen in Latin eondere and condxtot. 
Bat tJovala's emendation to -Mra is unwarranted. 

49-55: In these lines Darius ennmerates by nationalities the 
craftmen who worked at Susa. Schefl, pp. 33-4, gives a dear 
exposition of the evidence for the meaning, but attempts very little 
restoration of the text, though a good deal is possible with the aid 
of the smaller fragments. The work is divided into four parts, 
ea^ done by craftsmen of two nationalities, as follows (the OP 
evidence for the ethnics is omitted from tbli^ summary) : 
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(1). Work on the is-as-iJa (Elam. 43) op damnw- (OP 49), 
done by Modes (Bab. 35, Elam. 43) and. Egyptians. 

(8). Work on the (Elam. 43) or . . . v-va (OP SI), 

done by Saidians (Bab. 36) and Egyptians (Elam. 44), 

(3) . Work on the a-^ur-rw “baked brkks” (Bab. 38), done by 

Babylonians (Elam. 45) and loniaoa (Bab. 37). 

(4) . Work on the u-|tr-tam "decoration of the walls” (Bah. 

39), or (e-w-ti (Elam. 46), or diddm apif (OP 54), 
done by Medea (Elam, 43) and Egyptians, 

Fragment Eta baa the items in the order 1, 4, 3, 2, and Frag- 
ment V of the Babylonian has them in the order 1, 4, 3, 3. 

There is serious difBeiiltj in determining the nature o£ flome of 
these activities. The first is fairly clear, for OP daran^ corre' 
flponds to At, dhrami- dorana- " Befestigung, Aufenthaltsort, 
Wohnsita, Schlupfwinkel" (40F 693-3), and seems to mean the 
structure of the palace aa a whole. The third concerns the baked 
bricks, according to the Babylonian, and therefore has to do with 
the facing of the walls; the OP must hare bad some form of 
(cf. 39) in the test The fourth was concerned with the “ derora- 
tion of the walls”, according to the Bab., for which we find diddm 
apiy "on the wall” in the OP. The greatest difficulty is with 
the second, where the Elamite word ismflfu is of unknown mean¬ 
ing; in the OP we find only .. the second character con¬ 

firmed by Fragment Bpailon, 

The wording is peculiar, in that the only attested verbs in these 
four items have the form (complete 61, partial 53), as 

against ahtinavatil 48, of the stone-masons. Perhaps the change 
in the verb form may indicate a slight change in the meaning 
(but cf. Meillet, p. 118), so that instead of "made” tbe verb 
may optionally mean worked at ”. This interpretation is favored 
by the phrase diddm apiy “ on the wall ”, where there is no space 
for additional words, and by the nmnaiit .. .uva in 51, which can 
be only a neut. acc. fig., or a locative of any stem in ttc pi. or of 
an u stem in the sg., without the postpositive h>ow in these 
four stems we might expect an induaion of all the materials 
previously listed i 

(1), doTuna-, including the cedar and oak timber 30 and 34; 
perhaps also the stone columns 46. 

(3). «*«, the brick, as in 29. 
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(4). (the oraamectatjon) “on the wall" indadiag the ar/anom 
41-2 and the ivory 43. 

(2). the remainder; the gold 35, the fine stones (lapis lazuli, 
serpentine, hematite) 37 and 39, the silver and the 
copper 40-1, 


I therefore propose loc. pi., as a class name to cover 

these remaiiiijig items; and it just fills the gap. 

54 apiy.‘ seemingly a postpositive preposition, governing didSm; 

first ^oocumenee in this use, as all other instances are after dSnsiy 
{vaxiona spellings, see Johnson, IV 6 and 29) » 

55-3: The Bunmaiy and closing prayer seem to have been 
shortened b«ausc of lack of space; a fuller wording is needed to 
fill ont the line in Fragment Theta, which will inclqde the expected 
iTOo Affidw “ this palace " as well as all that is found in Eta, where 
part of the name of Snsa is read; ylursr>ia]ed^tr PfjiSy[iJ. 

56 fr<dam: cf. Av. fraia- “(nach vom, hetzu gewendet, pronus' 
sv^) e^guet, taugllch" (AiW 1006); adj, applying to implied 
hadta, cf. above on S3~S* 


woajgeDaut" {AiW 1S24), 
(AilP 731), nt^Io- niedergelegt ” 


56 cf. Av. 

nf-l-ris- “ medersetzcn " 

(in epds.. At IT 1083). 

56 par[id«lam] : ptc. ia pari-+ the root seen in did&, Avestan 
pair^daiz- ummaucm" {AiW 673-4); ef, also the miswritten 
paradayadam Art Sue. 38.3, with note, 

58 [fyfl] mans, pits: sc. akunaui, “what my father (has done)”' 
the equivalent phrase tyamaiy pi^ kartam “what has bin 


D.r. 1 &b,a (pp. as-s, with line 

the base of a column; also in Bab. and Elam, 
adam J DarayavauS XS | vazarka XS XSyanam J TStaapahja | puja 
“ I ™ Darius, great king, king of kings, son of Hystaspes.” 

The drawing gives the word-divider only where showTalove. 


* In Bh. )l tu be 

30. 457. 


riMil for rf. G^y, AJP 
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Dar. Sii£L 3 Sohj&il (p. 37^ with line drawing)^ en the \me ot a 
colimut; aUo in a Eab. vej^ion^ mutilated at the ends of the 
line«. 

1 adam [Ddra^vaus mzarka XS XS^ana]- 

2 jn XS XS ahtfd^ BUyd F]- 

3 iIta[5paA}fa pu^ Ha^dmafiiSi^ii} 

^ ■ I am DariuB, great Mng^ king of kings^ king of coantriea^ king 
of thiB earth, son of Hjataapea, the Aohsemeftian."' 

Badly mutilated character; 3 -«[. 

The drawing gives no word-divider in the extant part. 

Tile inscription has the same text as Ear. Kr,, Ear. Sue, b. Ear. 
Sz, b. 

Ear. Sus* 4 SeheLl (pp. 38-3^ with Une drawings)^ parts of two 
copies 00 columns; also a nearly complete Elam, version. 

1 [adam / IMrayoMid / XS / ™m|rka XS XSjana^m XS DAH“ 

[ndm / XS / 

2 / BUyli / F«t(^i#]pahya | pu^^a | Haxa%ia[Fiiltyflr / Sdity 

3 / Dtinaymatd / XS / taJ]na [AifAa /] 4mam [j] dacara^m 

[aJ^umvam^ 

1 am EarluSji great king, king of kings, king of countries, king 
of this earth, son of Hyetaspcs, the Aebamieiiian^ Says Earius 
the king: By the grace of Ahurama^da I made this palace.^ 

The text of the smaller fragment ia shown betn^een raised 
numerals. 

Much mutilated characters in italics: a2 ]pa-; a3 t-ma-nia-|- 
da-ca-ra-mu; b2 -a [ ha-xa-^-, and after a gap perhaps traeca of 
-fuj-i-; b 3 vma-ma | da-ca-m-* 

The drawings give the word-divider as abovc^ 

The gap in 3 requires the ideogram for Ahuramaada. 

3 dbcarafu: the da is certain in copy b, despite the fucaram in 
Ear. Pers. a 6. 

Ear. Sus, 5 Scheil {pp. 40-1, with line drawings), parts of two 
copies on columns j also parts of three Bab. copies. 

1 ^ajdam | Dara*yavnu[i / XS / fo^artfl / XS / XS0n^ / XS 
/ DAHndm / XS / 
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2 BTJ'ya | V[isfas|iaftyiE / / Hax&tnamsiya / 

3 My I I>araiyaTa[u^ / XB / itnat / hadii / iya / / 

o^natiam] 

‘M am Dariufl, great king, Mag of kiags, Mag of couatries, king 
of this earthy eon of Hyata$pe«, the Aebemeniaa. This palace of 
the columaa I made." 

The text of copy a ie showa between raised nmaerala. 

Much mutilated characters ia italics: a 1 -«*-[; b2 vi-[. 

The restoratioa follows the Bah. version^ which is nearly com¬ 
plete for the parts missing in the OP, 

3 [stSnSnafn], Bab, (wfjt-fltdi-oB, for divunan-j from dvtittnti 
“ column, obelisk "; sftinfi- is found in Dar. Siia. 1,45, Dar. II Sue. 
5 A, Dar. II Sns. 34.1, Art. Ham. b. 


Dar. Sus. 6 Scheil {pp, 43-3, with line drawiag), on a column; 
also ia Elam, version, preserved almost entire. 

1 adafm / 2>dTOyo]vaufi X5 [/ vmarht /X& / XSyanam / JS / 

DAQnam / ZB / a-] 

2 hya[pd / Bf7p]a | ViSta[spaApu / pu^ / Sasamaomya / d^] 

3 atiy | DarayavauS XB \ jlaM / Auratnasdd / mim / ZSmm / 

oArttnatii /] 

4 ahyfiya BUya \ va3na [/ Avramasd^a / vasiy / iya / naibafn / 

" I am Darias, great Mag, king of Wags, king of countries, king 
of this earth, sou of Hystaspes, the Aeh®meuian. Saya Darias 
the king: when Ahuramasda had made me king of this earth by 
the grace of Ahuramazda I msde much that (was) beautiful.*^ ^ ^ 
Much mutilated characters in italics; 2 ha-ya-a-[, -ta^t-r 
3 da-o-ra-, [ pa[, ' ‘ 

This is Stbeil’e restoration after the Elam, version; for the last 
phrase, cf. Xerx. Van 18-20 vaim Aurtmazma vaHy fga natbam 
dkunaxis- 

Du. Sm 7 Sic# (pp. 46-?, will, lip, drartag), ra » cdnnn.: 
.!»> u l»o Elun, copia. whicl togrthe, a, n„ matti, 

complete, and in ooe tctj meiomplete Bab. oopj. 

1 [adorn / DJaiayavauS XS | vazarka Xfi X§yaua[TO /ZB/ 

ahydyi /BUya/ vazari&yd / Ffjfaspa&y- 
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2 fl / I Haxijn^i^iya | Siitiy | Da[ni^ai?a«5 / XS / iya / 

a^m / alnnamm / ^ydyQ, / BU- 

3 yd / [ naiy akimavam | [/ 

/ iya / AMmaiy / niyastdya / u- 

4 / fn^]m j All j dauita | iiha | tya | akq[TiatJatn / msm/ 

AMhd / dva / visam / alrufiafldjn / 

5 Uy / D]»raya?aTiS XS | AMba j kya [/ / 

vaindtiy / tyakiiy / ddam / 

6 BUy& /] visahya | fraSta | dadaya[iraiJty / mdm / / pdtuv / 

itiamaiy / DABnm} 

“I am Darius, great king, king of tiBgap king oi tMa great 
earthy son of Hyatagpes^ the Aeb^emeniaJi. Says Darius the kLog: 
What I did on thte earthy I did not otherwise (“precisely) as 
Ahiirama^da comnianded me. Because jVhuramazda conunanded 
me and was a friend to moj what I did, all that by the grace of 
Ahuramazda I did* Sairs Daritis the king * By the graca of Ahnra- 
mazd^j whoso shall see that (which was) done by me^ to him let 
me seem on the whole earth exulted. May Almramazda protect 
me and my conutry.^^ 

Much mutilated characters iu italics: 3 tia-^yat 6 /a-ra-§a-ta. 
The restorations follow the Elam+ version} the ends of 2-5 and 
the beginnings of 3-4 are here restored for the first time. Scheil 
thinks that 6 lacked the final prayer found in the Elam. ^ but there 
is ample space for it in the Unej and it is included above. 

1 [t'fizarMya] i so with Benveniste, p. 57^ for Scheil^a slip 
mfarita. 

3 a new word, to with the ending seen in 

aiiiijfid and correlative to though the negative with the 

verb makes the expression somewhat awkward. 

4 [majm for the idiouij cf. Bh. 4+ 55-6, 69^ 74. 

5 Ihy^ . . . vaindtiy] i for the idiom, of. Bh. 4. 70. 

6: as Benveniste, pp- 63^j Temarks, this phrase, found here and 
in Scheil's Xo, 11, makes possible the restoration of Bar. Sus. a." 

^The complete test of Dar. Sub. a i» tliisrefore ^ follows: 

1 {adam / D^ntjfavaui / XS / tfMOfta / XS / XSlyinliB 

2 1/ XM / / F^JtJyspBliyili [ puta | Ha- 

a / M]iiy | DilrtjTiYRUfl I [ 

4 l^inA / AunrmsdAka / fldam /J ava j nkumTain | tjt 

5 [flrfflm / BU^ / piwJhyU J fralt* [ aadayJVmaiy 
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1 cannot, honrever, follow Ben?en.bte in rejecting BUya as the 
word before visahya, since it just fills the gap in all three inecrip- 
tions, ana offers no difSculi^- except that viacdiys. must be taken as 
haplologic for cf, haravtUiy^ya and dkydyil. 

6 ffsiia: apparently a derivative to the stem seen in frasaiti, 
Bar. Sus. 1.56, q. t. 

Bar. Stii B Scheil (pp. 48-9, with photograph and line draw¬ 
ing) I stamped on a brick \ unilingnal. 

1 adam [ Barayavan- 5 yaniim f sSaya- 9 biimiya I V‘lt- 

0 & i xSfiyadiya G &iya | dahynna- 10 (ispahya I puca 

3 I TBsarka f xSaja- 7 m \ rtSaya^ya | u i Haxilmani^iya 

4 Oiya J xSaya^- 8 hnmvahyaya | 

t Effat king, king of kings, king of countries, king 

of the whole earth, son of Hystnspee, the Achiemenian.” 

8 ftorutoAyiJsrffi; so, with Benveniste, p. 66, for Seheil’s ineorreet 
Arairahpuya; the final o, to make -yilyd, is lacking on the brick, as 
Schell notes. 

9 yisf-: without the symbol for * after the tri. 

Bar. Sui 9 ScheU (p, 51, with line drawing), stamped on a 
bnck; uuilinguai. 

1 adam | Darayavaug [/] Xg | vaaarka J Xg I Xgy- 
a finBm I Xg I DAHnam | VSblspahya j 

3 pnga \ HaiamaniSiya j ^tiy | Ihl- 

4 rayavauS | Xg J mana | AM | AM ] adam [ AMm I 
B ayadaiy | AMmaiy | upastam j baratuv 

sm Bariue, great Wng, king of kings, king of conntriea, son 
of flystaspes, the Achamenian. Says Bari us the king: Mine (is) 

Ahu^aada; Ahuramaada I reverenced; may Ahuramazda bear 
aid to me I 

The id^graid for Ahuramazda has here a new form; two parallel 
horiimnt^, foUowed by four parallel horizontals, then four more 
par^Iel honzontals, and one vertical; at the eecoad occnrreaoe in 
4, the angle also is impressed as last stroke. It has the same form 
m Bar. Sus. 11. The previously known ideogram, found in Art. 
Bam 6 and Sus. a 4, consists of two horizontals, followed by 
two horiBontale, one vertical, and one angle; it h now found al» 
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in Dar. Sm 7 and Ari. Sna, 38 Scheil. Apparently the elaborate 
aymbol was later aimpUfied. The donhling of the eyinbol in 4 ia 
probably for Lotiorifio purposed. 

2 V*iiMpahyA: wxitieE vi^a-j without the i, 

Dar. Siis. 10 Sebcil (p. 51 )j stamped on a bricky nnilingnalp 

1 daily I DarayaTauS | x- 

2 Sfiyadiya [ vaSnS j Aura- 

3 mazdaha [ iya | amaniyai’ 

4 y I kimaTanaij j avamai- 

5 J I Ti&am | ucaram | aha 

^^Says Darius the king: By the grace of Ahnramaada, what I 
thought of (that) I will do^. all that was well done by me^^' 

3-4 amaniyaty.* a new form^ impf* first sg. mid*^ with primary 
ending, of man-; the pres, fiubj. mid.^ second and third sg., were 
previously knowiij cf. Johnsotij IV 39. 

4 with Benvenistej pp, 34-5, and Meilletj BSLP 

30*88j pre«. subj. mid. first sg., the exact equivalent of Av. 
kiir^navdne (Yi 19.43); here (with Beuveniete) depending 
directly on as is shown by the position of the correla¬ 
tives tya . ^ . ava. Cf. the similar use of Bh. Ip 52. 

5 visam: with Eenvenistej, p. 65j for Scheil's muarn; of. awfl 
tiswm in Dar* NEa 49^ Xerx. PerSi a 18, b 3a-6. 

6 uedmm.'^ Scheil interprets '*une bdle oeuvre derived from 
Iran* htir^ Skt, su- ^well, good^ + a derivatiTe of the root kar- 
"make, do ”; Benveniste, p. e5| interprete ^bien rfiussi'V com¬ 
paring At* cdTo^, NP c4r means For long-vowel formations 
as the second part of cojnpoundsj cf* Av. tuwbdra^-f adm-udru-i 
npo-yidra- {AiW 1943). 

Bar. SusL 11 Scheil (p. 52, with line drawing), on a brick, uni- 
lingual. 

1 adam | Diraya^unS | X5 | vazarka | X5 XSyau- 

2 am I XS DAHnam | Y-Stuspahya | pu^a | Ha- 

^^Witb BoDVeubFte, pp. OG-6* restoire BJu 4.78 ,4tinimojda 

U€[4Jrani accordip^ to traces of characters noted by L. W, 

King and R. C. ThompsdDr Stnalpt. ««d /i»cr. o/ BaWiiJ, p. 74, n# 3^ instead 
of Tolman'e [tiArori(i]ni, and OpperVa [roffSf'lalBi- 
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3 JcamaiuSya J Oatiy | DarajavauS J XS 

4 I Ta^na | AMlia j adam | ava [ akanavaiti j Ij-a I 

5 / BtJya J wsa]hya | fraSU J dadayamaiy 

of longB, king of eoimtiieB, son 
of Hys^pes, the Achsmenian. Says Darins the king: By the 
grace of Almramazda I brought that about, Bmt I oa the whole 
earth may aeem esalted.” 

1-3: Seheil^s dra^g shoirB do word^livider where it ia not given 
m om* transcript afeoFe. ^ 

3 V'stSspakyit: written without the t, 

S-3 Sta&ntaniSya: written -m-ya, without the i. 

5 [BUy<i\ : eee note on Car. Sua. T. 6. 

Thifl inscription ia virtnalty identical with Bar. Sua. a. 


Dar, Sub. IB Scheil (pp. 53-5, the two-Hned inecriptiona in line 

drawing), on enameled bricks Berving as decorations of the 
paJace wsJls* 

These inacnptions were in all three languages, but the finds, 
though nimeroua, are mostly very fragmentary, and Scheil has 
unfortimately given ns only a selection. The legends are of two 
fJZ’ ^ose in one hne, with characters fi or 6 cm. high, and those 
in ^o Lnes with charactera 2.5 to 3,0 cm. high. To the former 
I give the desi^ation a, to the latter the designation b, and I 
aistinguifih the fragmeate hy rdsed nmneTab 

m average length of the bricks was 35 cm„ and each bore about 
3 characters per line m the two-Imed inscriptions. The test seems 
to have been taken largely from the Record, with a few variaoto 
m the merely honorific portiona. Prom fragment b^ where the 
gap between the two lines can bo completed from the Becord and 
fmm a Babylonian fragment (p. 56), Scheil draws the wmclusion 
that each unit of inscription consisted of fonr bricks; but for the 

bncks, the unit of inscription consisting of five brickB. Comment 
on this point will be made under each of the two-lined inscriptions. 

a" {Becordl) : . . . ; or 

{Bccord t, 15, 16, 24): , . . . 

(/Jecord 34, 38); . . . 6ii]mi[y . . . 

a’ (J?ecoi^ 3): ... XS /] vazatka [ . . . 


or 
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a® (Pecord 5-6* fi* 56): . . . ] Daray^TanS [ . . . 
a* (Record ?-&}: - . . IIaxdmunis]iy$^ \ Mtiy [ * » . 
a® (^cord H) : p - - / tJ£Wftr]kam [/ tya / uva&pam * » . 

a® {Record 21): - - . aiuwtuja | vs§lnd / AuramazdShi^ . . . 

This giv^e a sUght confinnatioii of my restoration of lino 21 o£ 
the Secordf already made before 1 studied these fragments j for in 
all the extant OP iuBcriptions the only inetancea of the character 
tfdi cndiiig the word before vtL^aid are Bh. 1, IB fpaijiydwfl v^fid 
and Bh. 1.18 paii[y^Sa^ vasnd, a combination which would hardly 
fit here. 

a^ (Record 22, M; 56* in Frag. Eta) : . - - ; or 

[Record 43-4): * * . irti]Sa[ - * » 


We hare here a panel only two bricks wide* the second of which 
is preserved entire. It scemg to be directly continued by 


apiy/Vm- 

fidntr , . . ] 


The text ia restored after Dar. NEa 10-3| Dar* Sz* c 5j Dat* Sns. 15 
Scheil; is equally possible instead of ; 

cf. citations in Johnaonj IF 34 a» v. The whole is a slightly am¬ 
plified TCTsion of the Record^ 6-9. The gap in h* is long^ and 
contains about 6 bricks, the characters between the two lines of V 
amounting to about B7 aside from the loat ones on brick b® itself. 
Thi$ panel had therefore ^ bricks. 


/ 517 yd 

lid « » - 3 


The first line ceines from the 15* and the second from 

IS-T; the chaTactera in the gap, and not on brick b% are therefore 
43, including two ideograms, or 47 if no ideograms were used: 
which would fill 6 bricks, making a panel of 6 bricka. 


[/ ak]unau[J / a 
/ majrti [ysfli. / a 


[yd / if]urai[y/ 


[DAEmm / vt^pa] 
[ahyUyd / 5um] 


zananam | X3 | 
ijl I vaxarku^ 
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[ 


. da] 

ids] 


raaiya[TO/S«ciS 
f akaTi[^/ 


/ 8pardd 

ofe . . . 


The first hue comes from the Record 3o, and the semna line 
from 37; the charactere in the gap, and not on brick b* are 35. 
m^g 4 bneks in the gap, and a panel of 5 bricks (not of 4, aa 
Sebeil, p. 65, wrongly calculates). 




[or 

arjana 


do/o]m I n[#a/o 

m /] tyana [/ di 


soda . . . 
dS/pieUl . . . ] 


The fire-t line comes from the Record 40, and the second from 
4S; the ^araefccre m the gap, and not on brick h\ are 31, making 
four full^nzed bricks and one half-^bed brick in the gap nnlc^ 
the characters were crowded to make only 4 bricks, or spread to 
eoTer 5: a paDd of ^ bricks, or possibly 5 or 6. 


b* 


Jtacd / a 


J Wfl 1/ Hri 


AMm 

/ martiya 


^ ] 


The first hue comes from the Reeord 45-6, the second from 47- 
toe Charactora m the gap, and not on brick b^ are 31, making 3 
fuU-flircd bne^ and one half-sized brick (Larring crowded or 
spread writing) ■ a panel of 4^ bricks. 

The panels are accordingly 8, 7, &, 6, 5|, 4* bricks in length; 
It )8 they should vary to fit the space between the 

varioas^rchitectnral member^olumns, pillars, doorways, angles 


Dai. Sus. 13 Scheil {p. 58, with line drawing), two lines running 
^erticaUy downward on the lower part of the robe of a 
glossal limestone statue; a Bab. fragment and an Elam, 
fragment may or may not hare the same text 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ niyaS[%u / aca 

2 / / ^nadaig /] am f Darayavamn J X§[yam 

Says Darina the king: what to me Ahoiamaada ordered, that 
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I did; 1 reverence Ahiirama^da ; uiay Ahurama^a protect Darius 
the king 1 

The restoration, here given is of ooorse highly problematio^ but 
follows the phrasing of other inscriptiouBj Scheil niEd^es very 
limited scggesticus. The second line begins with the lower hdf 
of an angle* which may be the final stroke of the ideogram for 
Ahuramasda. 

Dar. Sus. 14 Seheil (pp. 5&-60, with line drawing)^ Ihc ends of 
four lines on a marble plaque broken into two pieces, but 
perfectly joined; there is a Bab* Tcrsion* also much dfimaged. 

] / vaz€trka / AM / / aiirtEjoaS 

2 [/ DdTa^dviLUin^ / XS^am / $dHy~\ | Da- 

3 / XS / / AMka /] ^S- 

4 [dpd / ima /++ + + + / aMna}\am 

A great god is Aburama^da, w'bo made Darius king. Says 
Darius the king: By the grace of Aburamaada* at Susa I made 
this statue." 

Badly mutilated character in italica : 4 

The restoration is again very problematic ; Seheil completes only 
the words of which portions remain. The Bab, fragment sbowa 
that the inscription refers to a marble statue or to the slabs o£ 
marble forming the base of the statue. 

The OP inscription began with the first line as here given^ but 
it is possible that there were additional lines after line 4. 

Dar, Susy IS Scbeil (pp* 61-5^ with line drawing), on a marble 
slab, the ends of the first 13 lines of the obverse and of the 
last three lines of the obverse ; also, a email part of an Elam^ 
version. 

1 / vazarka / Aurama^dd /] hya [ i[w]a- 

2 [fn / hdmim / add / ] uvam | as- 

3 [wKlaaiJi / add / hya / marjtiyain [ ad- 

4 [&/ hya / Mydtim /] ada | mart- 

5 / Bdrayavmm^ \ XSrn | ak- 

6 [iimiui / aivam / pflrtifnd]ni | XSm | a- 

7 [iuawi / partimdnt / fmflidi]liram j a- 

8 {dam / DUrayavaui / XS / t;ajartdp] | XS | XSy- 

3 
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9 [dMgfn. / KS / DAHn^m / i)ts]pflZ(Hi»- 
10 [^nAm / KS / ahj/Uffi / Bi7]ya | yaza- 
H / duraiyapijf / 7«]t5a- 

12 [pahyA / pw^a / /] Par¬ 

is [afl / PArsdhy& / pufft / Jnps /] Ari- 

14 [y£s / «(B / , . . ] 

On th^ rereiae: 

rl [mam / AtwTflmordd / paiujv j bada [/ v- 
rS tfta{&£v / / u/amaiy /] yiSam [ vt- 

rS [«4 / ^yomaty / nflpiltam 

great god 19 Ainramazda, who created tbiB earth, who 
created yonder efcy, who created man, who created welfare for man, 
who made Darius hing, one king of many, one lord of many. I 
am Darias, great Jong, king of kings, king of countries contaming 
all peoples, king of this great earth far and wide, son of Hyataepea, 
the Achaemenion, Persian, son of a Peraian, Aryan, of Aryan 
liDeage. . * , - 

“ May Ahnramazda with the royal gode protect me and my house 
and what (haa lieeD) inscribed by me I 

The first characters recorded as viaible in lines 3, 4, 3 7 lO 13 
of the obverse and in 1 of the reverse are badly mutilated. 

As Seheil remarks, the obverse of this inscription is identical 
with Dar. KRa; hut it is uncertain whether the identity extended 
to the end. An Elamite fragment corresponds to Dar, NBa Ifi-Sd * 
but the Teverse of the OP. as found at Susa, seems to be different! 
Seheil inserts dipim in the last line after tyanmiy; b«t dipim is a 
feminine noun, and the preserved -pistam can be only 
or neuter, not feminine. I have therefore omitted dipim, especially 
in view of the wider spacing of the characters in the last line, aa 
compared with those of the preceding line, 

Dar. Stis. 16 Seheil (pp. 65-7, with line drawings), several frag¬ 
mentary inacriptiona on marble plaques j reatoratioua and 
much mutilated letters both in italica: 

16 A: 1 . , , ]a[ . , . 

2 . . . ] XSya[ . . . 

3 . . , / ati]raiJarain [/ . . , 

Seheil’s restoration, which be tranalates " pro- 
ttgi de Dica"; presumably the second part from the root in Av. 
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*SBr- ** rereinigen(i.iW 1SS3), so that the word would mean 
** muted with; follower of Ahura 

16B: two fragments belonging to the same plaque: 



1 


2 , . . / Udrfl]yavau3 [/ . - . . < . | ti]<?aJ[)«o . . . 


3 \ \ * ^ ojdana | * 

4 . . . ]fn [ ma I l[a[ . . . 


. ]fMi-fta-ta[ , 
] I ma I j&[ . 


For iidan^ cL Bh. 1. 5; or m may be for Aa, witli first angle 
omitted^ when we should have SimiJarlj, in 

tu>sa-ta^ the first character may he An. (These note^ from Sehoil* 
p- 65.) 

le C: 1 [ . . . / /] DAHyijuam [/ Visidspahy^ / pu^ / 

2 ifflxtSfmiRwJiya j &atiy [/ / 

S XS / durffljnnis]deJn | adam [/ ayadaip / Auramazdd 
4 / mam / pdluv] \ ntama£[y / 

^ j king of countrieSj son of Hyfftasp^e 0 J the AchsemeDian+ 
Says Darios the king; AhnramaaLda I reverenced; may Ahura- 
ma^ida protect me and my house 1 
The restorations^ of which Scheil made but part, are problematic^ 
hut seem to represent the intent of the inscription. 

16 D! / v^arka / Avnmas^diL / kya / * * - 

1 *____ / hjfa / aspam /] ah- 

2 [ydya / h^miya / / ft]ja [ mart- 

3 [tyflm / Adfiit^ydy(t / | kunau- 

4 {tip / Aya / Dilmyavaum / XSyam / Attaa]ntiy | 

5 Idhytlyd / bumiyd / hyamaip / uvasp&c^ /] nra9ac^ | 

6 / adam / ayad^iiy / Aurftm4jz(fc]Trt | mam ] Au- 

7 {rumazda / pdiuv / uta / lyatnaiy /] kartam | 

A great god la Ahnrama^da, who . * ^ ^ who makes the horse 
on this earthj who mates man on the whole earthy who makes 
Darius king of this earthy who makes for me good horses and good 
Wagons, I reverenced Ahnraina^da ; may Ahnramaada protect me 
and what (has been) done by mel'^ 

Schcil restored only the formula in the last line, which gives 
the length of the lines. The remainder of the restoration is fanci¬ 
ful; but the greater length of lines 5 and 6 is justified because 
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they show T and 8 characters respectively in the preserved part, 
while the linea 3, 3, 4, 6 show each but 5 characters. 

3-4 kvnaittiif; present indicative; a new phrasing for the usual 
poet akunaitS. 

5 [ttvaspi-ci]: supplied as a counterpait to uraS^a. The 
word is already known in OP as an adj.; for use as substantive, 
cf, OP ucflima -‘{good) eye ”, to Av, caiman^ and Av. ku-ninao6ra- 
“(food) knee”, hn-patftiitino- ‘'(good) leg” hv~tipah- “good 
deed” ftifra- “hero" (subst. in Yt. 13.38, according to AtlF 
1958), 

5 et 1^ bons cb&r$ in StihoiPa version i ci. a\v+ 

fa$a- “Wagen” (AilF 1006), Skt. ralka- “chariot", 'su-mlha- 
“ having a good ebariot For subataatival use, see on vivaspS 

16 E: on both sides of a marble plaque, parts of the first four and 
of the last four lines; the opening formula shows that 
very little is to be restored at the left. 

1 [ftojga J vai!flr[fci / Aummanda. / hya / im- 
3 ^]™ I bumim [/ add / kya / aj/am / os- 

3 mjanam [ ad[d / kyg. / mor^iyani / «- 

4 ia /] hya [/ . . . 

Iteverse; 

1 • ■ - /] 6[atiy / Damyamui / XS / ma- 

3 m /] Aurania2[(ia / patuv / Jiada / vidlaii- 

3 {£/] iiieaibi[* / -f- -j- -j- + 4- / Aura- 

4 inaj](ia j aut7[(Jm / dooSia / Uya 

“A great god (is) ^Ihnramazda, who created this earth, who 
created yonder heaven, who created man, who 

“ . . . Says Darius the king: May Ahuramazda with the royal 
gods protect me! . . . , may Ahuramazda be a friend to thee." 

Scheil completed the obverse, but not all of the reverse. If hia 
restoration 0/ the last line is right (and it is hard to see what 
can represent except Buvdm), then a vocative is needed 
m the gap left unfilled above, as antecedent to the pronoun of the 
Moond person; some word meaning reader" friend" ^loval 
subject” “ paaser-by " would be appropriate. ’ ^ 
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Xerx, Sus. 23 Scheil (p. 81^ with line drawing), in two Imea on 
the h$m of a column; trillngnal. 

1 8itiy I XSayar^a | xMya^iya | Ta«ni | Aiiramazdah[^ / ima /] 

Z hadiS I Darayavanfi | x^ya^iya [ BkunaoS | hya | mana [/ pita} 

“ Saya Xerxes the king: By the grace of Ahuratnarda^ this 
palace Daritia the king made, who (waa) my father.^ 

Sdicil^s copy has fl-jtrtt-ti-mi-u-tf-jft* preatimably by dittography in 
copying. 

This inBcription is a duplicate of Xer3£. Sna^; see Toknan, APL 1, 

Xerx Sus. 25 Scbcil (pp- 34-5, with line drawing), two copies 
of a four-lined inscription on the base of a colnmn] also a 
Bab^ Teraion in two copies, each io 5 lines. 

1 / Xmy^rsa / XS / vazark^ / XS / XSyafiUm / A5 / 

f>AHy]u-n^ XS / a-^ 

Z [hy^d / BUya / Bdruyavaham / XSyahya / jstifa / fifluRlina]- 
n^i^iya |* 

3 IBiltiy / XS^yarid / X& / B^royavam / XB / kadis / i]ina \ 

*akunau& |* 

4 [hya / mand / pitd / vaind / A ummuzddhd / adorn/ a] k^imavain^ 

I am Xerxes, great king, king of kings, king of countries^ king 
of this earth, son of Darius the king, the AchBemenian- Says 
Xerxes the king: Darius the king built this palace, who (wae) my 
father; by the grace of Ahuramaisda I (also) built it." 

Badly damaged charactera: al ]i^, 4 ]k-; bl jn-f ^ 

4 ]u-. In b 3, a-ku-u-na-sa is written, with omission of the second 
u. The Bab. Tcrsion gives part of the name Darius in the third 
line. 

Scbeil restores [AaJi3 in 3, after line 4 of the Bah., 

where Aadiu may be borrowed from the OP; the 
post]>Qsition of the demonstrative b peculiar^ but may be due to 
the influence of the Bab. But he is wrong in rcatoring a feraMne 
demonstrative, after Art- Sus. C 5, Art. Sus. 28.3; for in inscrip¬ 
tions of Xerxes the correct neuter form is always need, m in Xerx, 
Pers. c, d. Sue. 2. 
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Xerz. Sus. 26 Scheil (p. 8flj with line drawing) ; on a fragment 
of a marble plaque; nnilingGal. 

1 \adata / X§ayars& / xii\yaBiy 0 , / vmarka / zffi^yadlya | xSaya- 

E Biytt / dahy^Mm / Z^amyava^auf / x|(!ya0i^a]bya j pnga | 
Ha[zdmartijtya / 

8 / Xsay&r^ / xs&yaffiya / | pasa[ua / ^yii 

/ adam / vs&yor- 

4 &iy<i / abavam / gita / adant / yangan / | Aurft- 

liaoid&m / mam / 

K Auramaidd / pSiuv / hadd / hagaiiU / utamaiy /] xSagafm] 

“ 1 nm Xerieflj great king, king of kings, king of proTinees, son 
of king Darius, the AchsemeniBii. Saya Xerseg, king of kings; 
After that 1 became king, 1 pray this (aa) a favor of Ahnramazda, 
may Ahuramazda with the goda protect me and tny kingdom.” 

The first characters of lines 1 and 3, and the first and last char¬ 
acters in lines 4 and S are badly damaged. 

The inscription ts asaigned by Scheil to Xerses rather than to 
Darius because of aaniam in the final prayer, a phrasing found in 
inscriptions of Xerxes (Pers. a, b, d; restoration merely in Xers. 
Van). 

For the idiom in 4, cf. Dar. Pers, d El and NKa 54. The inser¬ 
tions from tya to ydtuim are mine; so also the addition of liadd 
6(ifaiJ£5 in 6. At the end there may have been ufd iyamaiy karfam, 
as in Xerx. Fere, b, d. 

Dar. II Sm 5 A Scheil (p. 31; p. 41, with line drawing), 

1 vasTid / A a/] ha | Bt[flnain / ajangainoxn | Dara- 

2 [yocBuJ i X^ / flittna]ii5 | Diira[j«i?att)m | All patuv 

" By the grace of AhuramaBda the stone column Darius the king 
made; may Ahuramazda protect Darius I ” 

Much mutilated characters in italics: i ]jia; E ]u5, 

ScheU, p. 82, remarks on his No. 84 that the third person verb 
flkttflatiJ shows that the king named in the inscription is not the 
writer of it. But the prayer for protection must refer to a living 
Iring and not to his dead father, and this is accordin^y an inscrip¬ 
tion of Darius- As between Darius I and Darius II, I have as- 
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signed the inBCriptfon to the latter becatise of the similarity in 
phrasing to Dar. II Sne, 34 and Art. Ham. 

1 [jl3/]Aa; so for ScheiUs I take the character na to be 
a M lacking the first angle-sign. But unlesa other lines of teit 
precededj the space reqniTes the full writing of the name^ despite 
the ttee of the ideogram in the nest line. 

3 st[nnam aJMgainam: the Space requires -nam in the noun as 
in the adj. Though aSagainiya in Dar. Sus- 1.45 is fen^i 

there may later have been a doublet form of mase. gender in OP, 
as in Aifestan {AiW lOiJ?). UnTala^s emendation to stilndm 
a&againdm ia therefore mineee&sai^. 

Dar, II Sus. 24 Scheil (pp. 83-3, with line drawing), in three 
liaea on the base of a column | a fragmentary B$b- insenp-^ 
tion of different content stands on the same colutna. 

1 [ffpddeinam / af]Qnaya [/ / Iterajya- 

3 [vaus / XB / wowlrka | abu3iau[^ / i)^]raya- 
3 \vaum / AM / pdJtuT | hadi | BGibiS 

The stone palace of the columns Darius the great king built j 
may Ahnrsmaada with the gods protect Darius! 

Mutilated charactera in italics: 1 S -na-tt-[j ]ni-ja-; 

3 ]^u-u ra. An ideogram for &a^fl "god^ is here found for the 
first time; it consists of a horizontal, followed by another hori¬ 
zontal, an angle, and a second angle. 

The inscTiption is here restored after Art. Ham. b (q. v. on 
apaddnani) j cf. also Dar. Sus. 5 and Dar. II Sos. 5 A. The name 
of the king does not appear in either the OP or the Bab., but the 
certain yu at the end of line 3 requires either Darius or Xerxes, 
and this is preceded by the lower part of a vertical which could 
belong to the ra preceding the jfu in bnt could 

not be the Sa preceding the The 

spacing also favors the name of Danos. 

Scheil assigns this inscription to Xerxes, bnt I have given it 
to Darius II for the same reaaoofi as the preceding inscriptiou 
{Scheil's 5A). 

1 a foTxu nneicplained from either the fem. stem 

(Dar. Sus. 1. 45) or the masc. (Dar, II Sns. 5 A, q. v.); we expect 
siundndmr the columns''^ (like Schdl^a restoration in Dar. 
Sua* 6)- Possibly it ia an abbreviated gen. pi. •sfwndydfli, with 


Balftnd Seat 

replacing -5tktm by the analogy of -ayS, in the gen., loc., 
abL eg, of fern, g etema. 


Art, Sus> 29 Scheil (pp. 91-3, with line drawing), on the base of 
a column; tiilinguaL 

] [fl]dam J Artaxiaga. | XS \ Taaarka | Xg Xgyanara | XS | 
DAHyOnam XS | n[/ipfipd / 

2 J?i7]y5 j DarayaTBui f XSahya [ puga | Haiamanigya ] Mtiy I 

Arta[££ag)S / XS / 

3 i?agn]a I AMha | imam [ hadiS | tya j j'vadiy ] paradayadm [ 

Adam I aku[naiw^ / 

4 Alf / tt]ta j M‘trB | mam J patuT | hacfi J Tiapa | gaatS j uia- 

{maiy / Aadij] 

" I am Ajiaierses, great ting, king of kings, king of countries, 
king of this earth, eon of Darius the king, the Acheemenian. Saya 
Artaxerxee the king: By the grace of Ahuramazda this is the 
palace which I in my lifetime built as a pleasant retreat | may 
Ahnramazda and Mithra protect me from all harm, and my 
palaoe.” 

Badly mutilated dharactere: 2 ]y-, 4 -ta[. 

As in all inscriptions of Artaxerxee II, the writing ehows inac- 
curacy, as appears from the following commented 

1 Artaasafd; the -ia- begins with three parallel horizontals 
instead of two. 

2 J}ilr(tyavam; noin. form, for gen. 

3 X'jS-o-Affi-jffl-tt; for the usual XS-ya-hanyti^a. 

2 Haxdmaiiigya: written without the i after the sa, 

3 iffldm hidis: fem. demonstratiTe modifying neuter noun as 

in Art, Sus. c 6. ^ 

3 ;W£y.- written ji-ta- instead of and the character 

closes with two parallel horizontals instead of three. 

4 MHra: without the separate i character, as always escept in 
Art Ham. b. 

4 p&tvv; singular rerb with two subjects] or possibly plural 

4 with long vwel in the Bnst ayUabl?, though in Dar. 

NBa ^7-S the vowel Is short — ^if the two words, be identiosl. 

The meaning of jivadty paTad^yad^m h loicertaiDj but it is con- 
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eidered by Scbeil to be withoxit doTibt the name of the peJflJi^e 
just as Xerx. Pens. nl2 giYes the name all 

nations" to hh duvarM- colonnade"; ho Compares the poetic 
name of Babylon TIN-TlR{hh)^hihaL hdaii "a^jour de vie", 
and the Aveatan pairijbi^za-- tlmwalliiiig;, Ummanerung" (AiTT 
865), whence Greek KP ^"garden", BenvenUte, 

p. 67t rcjecte this explanation ajid conjectiirea that there is here a 
corruption, since the equivalent of At, pairidtiejfl- would in the 
accusative be pa-TTa-i-da-i-d«-fn(jj and not pa-m-da-yorda-a-mai 
though the second part might be identical with OF diicL It is 
tempting to conjecture that the phrase should be as follows: 
ima hadii tya jivadi^ parididdm adam “this (ia) the 

palace which I in my lifetime constrticted as an endoaure (= safe 
and pleasant place)^^. The accusative phrase, with the wrong 
gender, is tranaferred to the nominative; pvaditf is for nom. jfrn 
with the partide -di^’=A\. Skt. At; cf, xifrasitl-diif Bh. 4. 69;^^ 
and paradayaddm is miBwritten, CL parlidiStam] Dar, Sus, 1. 56^ 
with note. 

Dan Ham, b; trilingnolj in duplicate on a gold and a sHver plate. 
Cf, J. M- Gnwallaj in J<tm$ Jatmked^ I3eph SO^ 1926 (not 
acceaaible to me); E. Her^fddj DeuL Ziif.-Zetfj, 4?. 2105-8 
(1926); Sidney Smith, JEAS 1926* 433-6; C* D* Buck, 
I^ng. 3.1-5 (1927); L. H. Gray, JRAS 1927. 97-101; 
J. M. UnwaUa, *^ Two Kew Historical Documents of the 
Great Adnemenian King Dariua Hystaspea ”, in Journal of 
the Cama Ori^tdl InstiitiiOi No. 10, 1-5 (1927); F, H. 
Weissbach, ZfA 37.291-1 (1927); R Schwentner, ZIl 
6, 171-3 (1928); B* Herafeld, A New Inscription of 
DariuB from Hamadan", in Memoirs of the AroJmeologkoI 
Survey of India, No* 34, 7 + iii pp. (1928). 

The two tablets (gold, 19 x 19 cm*; ailferj 10.6 s 14.5 cm.) were 
found by a Persian near Hamadan, between old building blocks, 

I fttiU hold to the interpretation of BIl 4.C9 which I o^ered in JAOS 
36. 361-S r arai^ mA [tip] d ufro^t^dk thelo do thou not 

befriend J verily punish them well(-pudiehe(il**p In which ufrat fd is aoc* pL^ 
and -Aiif la the emphatic cnclitk. Benveniste's view, B3LF 31.2. 04-5, is 
that {fip is H resuiuptJvo proDoun; bat he would have to aasuiue that 
ia writteii by error for eivi-Ja = which ii mcnr* difficult than 
my view. 
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After lie had cut them into Beveral pieces for smelting, a dealer in 
antiques noticed the inscriptions and bought them, put the pieces 
together and had photographs made^ line drawing of the gold 
tablet in Smith's article, and reprodnction of the photograph of 
the silver tablet in TJnwalla’s. The two texts agree absolutely 
except in the line division; ore or more charaeters at the end of 
each of the drat seven Lines of the gold tablet stand at the beginning 
of the next line of the silver tablet. An occasional character is 
damaged, and the first character is lost in lines 1-4 (two in lino 3) 
of the silver tablet; but no doubt whatever exists as to any reading. 
Onr text follows the line division of the gold tablet. 

1 Darayavaui [ X5 | vasarka | XS | XSyanam ( XS | dahy- 

2 uvnsm | Vi^spahya | pu^ [ Haxamanisiya | 

3 ffatiy I narayavauS | [ ima | xgajgam | tya | ada- 

4 m I darajamiy | ha^ | Sakaibil | tyaiy | pa- 

5 ra I Sugdam | amnta yata ] a | EuSa | haca [ Hida- 

€ uv [ amata | yata | a Sparda | tyamaiy | Aurama- 

f zd& I frabara | hya | madiSta | bagunam | m- 

8 ^ I AuTomazda | patuv | utumaJj | vi^am 

“ Darius the great king, king of kings, king of the cotmtiies, sou 
of Hjstaspes, the AchBemenian. Says Darius the king: This is the 
kingdom which I hold, from the Scythians who are beyond Sog- 
diana, from there to Ethiopia; from India, from there to Sardis— 
(the kingdom) which to me Ahuramazda gave, the greatest of gods. 
May Ahuramazda protect me and my royal house." 

1 XSgaTtdm: written -^a-na-o-fna; the a which shotdd follow 
the ya to give the proper length ia the correct -yandm has been 
omitted hy error. 

1-2 dahyuvn&ni; in imitation of paravnim (Dar. 

NRa 6, T; Art. Pera. a6, 7 in all copies; Art, Pers. bS-S, 10), 
which extends the orthography of nominative pamv into the 
paradigm before a consonantal ending; cf. also the compound 
fwnivwndfldm (Xqrx. Pera. t. 15-6, da 11, db 15-6; divided into 
two words partiw / Xerx. Pers. a S all copies, ca ¥, cb 11-2, 

Tan 12), where the writing of the simplex has entered the 
compound. 

4-6 kiwa govema the inetr. Sakaibv 4, but the loo. Eidaav 6. 
On the syncretism of these cases with the usual abl. after kaca, 
see Buck, I, c„ pp. 3-4. 
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4r5 paru: cf. ampotra Bb* 3 .Iiptlparam Bh. 3,43^63.^* 

5 Sugdam : the writing soru-ga-d^-mii of thia pag&age shows^ as 
hafi long been enspected, that the writing 
{Bb. 1.16* Dar. Nila 33; both Eomewhat nratilnted; abl. in Bar. 
Snfl, 1* 38, complete) is an incorrect representation; cf* Av. 

Greek S^ySnuiviy- 

B an ablatival ad?eTb in -fos, from the demonstrative 

stem found (rarely) in Sanskrit; ao Buck, pp. 4-5* and 

Jackson ap. Gray* p. 131+ Cf- OP Av, atu;i£d, 

Skt. dtas^ itaSf idias^ etc. ( Whitney, ShL Granu § 1098), Greek 
brds, iKTD¥, Latin melUuSy fundilus, etc.; amata / paid / d ** bine 
usque ad (Buck)* Awic^fl is not to be associated with the dubious 
reading dmdid Bb. 1,7, a, 11 (Smith)* nor taken as a participle to 
d-ntod- (Hor^feld)* nor to d-mnn- (Weissbach), nor to d-fnd- 
(Scbwentner), nor as from with pronominal element 

*sina (Gray). 

5 gdtd: aliciwly tncwn as a conjnuetion " w’hilefound in Bb. 
and in Bar. NEa 51; but here for the first time as part of a prepo- 
siidonal ydtd / d unto ” Ydid alone is a preposition in Bar. 
Sus. 1, 

5 d: previously knowo in OP as poetpoaition enclitic to the 
IcrtiatiTe, but here for the first time aa independent word.^ 

S KnSdf 6 Spardd: probably ahL Bg. with d to denote the goal* 
aa in Skt.; ao Buck and Gray. Another possibility is that they 
are acc. pL of the ethnic; cf* Spo^rdd “ Sardians ** in Bar. Sua. 
1.52j for the Avestan has also the ace. with d in this use. 

Art. Ham. b; miilingual, in one long line on the base of a col¬ 
umn; pnbHahed by E, Herzfeld, AHotienMischc Studi^n 
Bruno Meissner sum 69. Geburtstag 192S gemdmei^ 
dTi^^etlutt^en der Gesellschaft, 4. 85-6i 

apadanam | atmmya j B^againam | AriaiSa^ j X3 | vazarka | 
a[ku,Ra]ii3^ | hya | BarayavauS | X3 | pn^ | Haxamoni^iya | 
Mit[m mdm / jsdfttu] 

^^The stone palace of the columns Artaserses the great king 
built, the eon of E'ing Bari us* the Achffimenian. ifaj Mithra 
protect me! ” 

Thjfi hnding of the word her^ showa th&t Eawl iiiioii, J BAE 10. i 
(1840), wAij right Jn reatoTing Dbt. NEa / (irsify / pa]mdre^a, 

wbaro later echolara li*ve tead iaradrttyar 
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Badly mutilated cbarocters in italica: a[ku* . . . -vauJ . . . 
pued J HasdnMt^ , , . Mi^[. 

The inecriptioo waa found at Hamadan by Hensfeld in June, 
1926, and (as he remarks) haa the uaual inaceuracies of the iH' 
ecriptions of Artaserses II: the lack of a demonatratiTe at the 
beginning, the atrangc a{unay(a) inatead of the genitive plural, 
the use of the oomiaative of Darius and of the ideogram for king 
without inflectional ending instead of the genitive fonns, the long 
final of pwco. 

apad&nam: hitherto found as apaddtta only, Art Sus, a 3, Art. 
Ham. a 6; thia form with ~m suggests that the word is really a 
neuter -no- stem, a commoner formation than the -^e$ / nos- stem 
assumed for apadam. One writing or the other must be incorrect. 

stundya; apparently an error for ifun&ndfiti but cf> note on Dar. 
II Sna, 24. 

/ mdtn / p&tuv']-, HerKfeld^s restoration, which is very 
probable, in view of the writing M'ira in Art. Ham. a 6, instead 
of Midra as La Art. Pers. u, b. Art. Sus. a. 

GnSMUATICai, SL'II HAST 

These inscriptions add the following to our knowledge of the 
Old Persian language; the occurrenoe of the words and forms and 
the notes upon them in the preceding oonunentarj may be found 
by using the “ Concordance and Glossary ”: 

Phonology; Primitive IE tn > Iranian Bn > OP Jn : amsniJ. 
Anaptyxis: incorrect in cf. Sugdam^ 

Blorphologj': nouns, adjectivea, pronouns, 
d-stem, ndm. in uM. 
i-stem, apm. in -U; arainii. 
f-stem, sdj. npf. in -iyaz oBagainiya. 

Pronominal gsf, formed on stem from gsm.: haruvakyilyS, 

Similar Isf., but with haplology: visahyiL 
Pronominal isn.: tyand; abl. sg. n. on inst. stem: avond. 

Morphology; verbs: 

Pret. ind. act. 3 dual; a/teafam; see under yii'-. 

Pret. ind. act. 3 pL: akunavaia ; see under tar-. 

Pret. ind. mid. 1 sg.; umanayat'y; see under nuR-, 
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Prea, siihj. mid. 1 Bg.: kunavmaiy; see under 
Pret. ind. pass. 3 sg. or pi.: ahaniyt 

ahatiy /[r^flTi^]; sec tiuder kan-^ iar-^ har-^ 

Syntax: 

ajnyj postposition w. acc.^ 1. 54. 
para, preposition w. aec., DHb. 4. 

prep. w. loc,^ 1.32, 34; w. adv, (rcstomtiou), 1^23. 
yiltSr A, prep, phrase w* abl., DHb. 5^ 6, 

prep, w, abb (often); w, inst., DHb. 4 w. loc.^ 

1.33 B^birauv, 1.44 Ilidauv^ Dllb. 5 Hidauv; w. adv.* Ip 47 

avada^a. 

tpa, coaj% •w, indpy introducing object danse of fact, Ij 2Sj28^2&; 
dauBe of result, 11.4; indep. jussive, 7.5 (resFtoratiou); 
iga] after this, that"^ XS 26.3. 

Vocabolary: the foUowiug new word® are found: 

Xouran: [oiiJmSaram, iiasaiwa, araiuli^ ar/anff[i»], 

ardatam, asada, isiiS, vraM, kaiam^ kapauiaka^ kamumkdy 
kd&aka, earamii^ Bik% daTana[m^, daraniya^m, naurina, niy- 
iarii, paradayaddfn^ pirns, barsrult y«*4”d, sikaha -(- uda, stands 
Places: AbirMus, Ujuipf [Zfl]rmdrt ^5 Kidd, Qtddyil, Laba^ 
Mna, Ethnics: Mudrdyd^ Yaund, Spardd, 

AdjeetiTes: nbdf ddmv^, ftaiam, fra-itoy vispd^ Partici¬ 
ples: par[td£siftm]j Mtam^ piiM. 

Verbs: /fT[|^aA[ 5 f]. 

Adverbs: amata, -diy, dumdasaf fravata^ 

PrepositioDS: apiy (postposition)^ para^ ydid, ydid a. 

Orthographic Variation or Error: 

Failure to write t: fvadiy .AS 28.3; MHra AS 28.4^ cf. Miira 
AJLh; Y^Mdspahyd 8.9, 9. 2, 11. 2. 

Semivowela before consonaoia: doA^wiuidfn Dllb. 1; mykard 1.49 
(divided [nf[^ / li3[r^] in &)- 

UliBcellaneous: apaddnam AHb; irndm AS 23.3; ak^nnas 14.1, XS 
25 b. 3; KS gen. AHb; KSahyd AS 28.2; KSyandm DHb. 1; 
ffdsta AS 28.4; dacaram 4. 3; Datayamm gen. AS 28.2, AHb ■ 
poradayaddm AS 28. 3; p«^ AHb; stunam D^S 5A. 1, s/ilndj^a 
D^S 24.1, AHb; Ha^Edmandya 11*2| AS 28.2; hanivahyaya 

8. 3p 
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COKCO£l>iJ?OB iJfD GliOSMBT 

All the words in the preceding insciiptioiie are listed in the 
Concordance, except those in Fragment ? of No. 1 {see p. 196), 
those in No. 19, and most of thoBe In IGA and B. 

Number alone ^ InBcdptioD of Darjoa I at Su^ 

XS = IiucripticQ of at €uw. 

D*S = Inacriptiori of Darina II at Suaa. 

AB = tnaerJption of AriaxerKea II at 8u.aa. 

DK = XuginiptioD of Dariua 1 at Hamadou. 

AH ^ IiwcrlptLOD of ArtAxoncjea H at HaniadaiL 

The line number La omitted H tbe inaoription boa but one lioe. 

An oreminniiiff void ia Uafod by the line in. which it be^ina. 
r before lino nufubera mcatis line of the reverse aide. 

- menu that one or more eharaoterg of the word are entirely lost. 

* meant that the word la a teatoration merely* 

n meana that there iu a note to thin word at this piaco in the commentarj. 
The tedoe of verbo is lodicatedp it it is not the prceent; the moodn If not 
Indleatlve; the voioc, Lf not aetive; the person and number^ if not 
third aij^^ar, 

a- nef. preEx, see wsiainQ. 

«■ “tWr" a}t)t4yi gtU I. T*. 15j 3.2'j 4. 2‘; 5.1s 3-1*, 4j 7. l*j 16.l0*i 
I6D. 5'j XS 25,]-; .AS 26.1', aAgAyd M,: 7. S'; 16D, K 
A "to", prep, w, «bl.: DHb. Su,6, 
m'ta " tbit ", aiu.: XS £6-4*. 
giviMn "oqe", un.; 1. 4', S'; 15. 6*, 6-, 
ornnoSgran " united with Aburii ", um.: IdA. 3-n. 

Atiniindsdd " Ahtuqmqzde ”, DUU.: 1, 1-, 8-, 14’, 15-, 17*, 19*, 21*, 57.; 
lA. 3'j e. 3*i 15. r, rl*; 16C.3*; ISD. 0-; lOE. 1*. r®-, rS-; XS 
26. 5* j DHlk6,6. dLuf'gffigtrddnt, ic?.; LIS'; 16C. 3-; 160.6-; X3 
26.4-. AttfWttMHftidAg, psn.: L I®, S!*, 66- ; 8. 4*; 10. 2. AuJWrtatddhA, 
XSSI3.1-; XS£6,4*, AJf, nau.; 7.3% 3*. 4, 6*; D. 4n.4,6; 
13. i*, 2; 14.1*; D'S 5A. 2 i D>S 24. 3‘: AS as. 4V Aif». a«., 9, 4; 
13.2*. AJfAo, gen.; 4,3*; 11.4; 14.3*. AJfSd; 7.4*, 6; D*S 
5A.1-R; AS2S.3. 
awfgttM " haiuBtite ", nem.: 1.36ii. 

"roch/'p atmu : 1+^4-n, 

ofttpuiiKiin "of stoDc", asm.I D^SA. l-n; D'S 24 , 1 *; AHb. oAopainiya, 
npf.t L 45a. 

Aturii/a "AMjrian", nBm,: L32. 

Qd«m "I", RDD.: 1.5,16*; 2; 3,1; 4.1*; fi, 1; 0 , 1 .; 7. r,2*,6*: 6.1; 
fl. 1, 4; 11.1,4,3-; 13,1*; 15,7-; 16C. 3; 16D. 6*; X3 2S. l*,4*j 
XS26,1*, 3', 4*; AS26.1-, 3; DHb. 3, nidm, $«(>,■ I, 9, lo, 14-, 17-, 
57; 6.3*; 7. 4-, 6*; 15, rl"; 10C. 4'; 160.6; 16E.rl*; XS20. 4*; 
AS 28,4; DHb. T; AHb*. mond, gen.* 1. 12., 13, 58; B. 4; XS 23.2; 
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XS 25. pin. s L 10-, 16% 18% 10% 10% o7-* 58-; 7- 8% 3% 

5% 8*; 0.5; 10.4; 13. P; 16. r3% r3^ 16C. 4-; 160.5%^; XS 
20. I AS 28.4^; DEb. 6,8. 
allied OM OT other (part ot) % hhI.: 1.25-np 2S-. 

difi^ro^d " otberwiBo ”: 7* 3-ii+ 
apoddnam " palace”, asn.: D*S 24*1^; AHbn. 
apiy "ou”| pofltpOfiiiti(>n w. ace.E 1. 64ii; cf. 

Afrirddtfj ” AphrodjiiBB % nom.; 1.46n. 

"theojco":: EHb. An,-Q. 

Of- *'g 0 p eome o-h qf*=- "gts down^', ac6raAam prefc. 1 ig. ^ 1.24-ii^ 
araAaJJ “ mUt, apm.i I. 20n, 20. 

Ariytt ” Aryan”, nem*; 15.13“. Ariya ci^a ^ of Aiyao lin*ag®% usm.: 
IS. 13-. 

oryottam omwnentation % nan. £ 1. 23^np 4bii. 

Arldffo^ ” Artajccnei % iwm.: AS 28, liit2-; AHb. 

” Bilver nan.: 1. 40n, 

Aridmti " Arsanies”,. nsm^: 1+13-n. 
uv^j, Tnrbal pr^fi^g aee of'. 

Ofjo oi^-ain asin, 1-2*; 15, iS; 16E. 2*. a-pdm, aaf.; 1.27. avih 

nan.: L20%42; 10,4, o??o, aati.s 1.21*; 7-4^; 11.4j 13.1*. amtnd, 
abL'inat. sg. n.: !. Sin. npm.i L 481 SO"^, 51,53^54*. 

L 14*11 j R4% 
amM "there”: 1.48. 
avadaSA " thenee I. 47n^ 
atJoAaiKJJFi " Tillage % nan. : 1. 40^. 
dJd«^ ” wppar^p Qiin,: 1. 40n. 

la ”c!oii5tttict”: frd^&hy, pret. paas,: 1. fT^n. 

oflpom horse % aam,: L10*n; 100.1*. 
aaundnam firiiiaiaeat % asm.: 1.2-* IS. 2'j 16E.2-. 
dfto "be"p pret,j 1^.4%; 7-4s 10. B. 

»dd "hare": 1-23% BT-n* 38. 40, 43, 45. 

imam "this% aHm.: 4.3+ im4m, aaf.: 1. Is 15.1? 10E.1-; AS28.3n. 
imo, nan.: 14.66*: OHb. 3. ima, aam: I-IO^* 22-nj 6+3% 14.4^; 
SS23,1% XS 25.311+ 

(itii " brick % hb.: 1 . 20 il. iJNyfl, loc.s 1 . SS"". 

in cpdj.; see UMama, nniddfatti, uroMp 

ttMspom. 

vcdm-ni “wall dQitie% nsn^: 10. 6 p+ 
ocoJnid “eye”: 10B,2'. 

C7yat^ "Uja* CaTia% Ism.: L 46ti. 

Htd " and 1.13p 18-, 28,28g 20, ajn, 35,30, 37,40, 44p 44^48, &0,62,51*, 65, 
57%58*j 7.3*; 15. r2 ^ 260,7% AS 28+4-; DHb. 8. vta-z 1-58; 
7.6% 1B.I2% ieC.4i XS26.5*; AS 28. 4. 
yn^faw *'we 11 lni[l% aan,: l+56-ii. 
upqriy " on % prep, w, acs>.: 1.27-+ 
ypoaldm " iid*‘, ftfff.: 1. IS-; O. 5. 
a&d **hoth% adni.i 1.14iJ. 
umor^iVafA ** with good tnen % aacL: 1. U-. 
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uratfil **good cars ", apsi.t loD. Sn+ 

£7 v^rosmijf^ ^ CIH-aifumi a ^'p abl.: 1.5^. 

uvatpam with gTuod hereefl h 11-^ "good horsn^i *\ apio.s 

16D. S^d. 

Jlfau/d “monnUin” nsm,: 1,31. 

I-alam “ cxeavatlod ELBd. i 1. 25ii. 

Jtati' " dig "; pri^K peas.: 1.24n, S^'Dp 2flr 2^9- 

^-apoufaK;a lapla iftjmli nsm.: 1. STo. 
ftdwtt wiBh ", nam. ; Iff. 4. 

ftdr ^ makep ;; 16D. 2", 3'ii, 4-, S'*. aA:ifnd^atn3 pretv 1 eg^.: 

L22%S6^; 4.3^t 5. 3^ j 0.4*s 7.2% 3^4, 4"; lL4j 13* 2“ j 14-4-j 
5tS £5.4-: AS 28*3-. djbunau^p pret: 1. 4-p lO^p 13^^ lT‘",21''^80j 
lff.4^ e.3^ 15.5^: XS S3.2| XS 25.3j D>S J>*S 24;2-| 

AHb-. -idticnaJ: 14.1-; XS £3b. 3n. ai«(ni;tpaiap pret. 3 pL: 1. 50*| 
SlHpSS-. oJ^iiiuH^atd, ptet- mid. 3 pi. : 1. 48. prei, p&u.: 

L23-j37d. eulij, mid. 1 sg.j 10.4n. ^sartunai^t inf-: 

1.20*. jt^^dp ptc. pass- Kism.: 1.3Bp 40p 43. ikarfam^ aim.: 1.20*, 
58*5 7.6"; lflD.7. kf^rtd^ npf.; I* 48, 

Jtdm " folk tiitiu: 1. £flj 32. 

KarJtd **KaTkiflns”p apm*; 1.33 el 
ItariiurdM ^ AtunG-maaona*^* npm.: ]*47n. 

Karm^nA CRrmanU "| aH: L36-ii- 

^valuAblD atone *', nam.: 1.37n^3D. Ipm.: 1. Sl-ii. 

Xu#d ^ Ethiopia abl. flg- M. ; L43-ii^ BKb. 5d. 
x4dcam ” kingdom % nsn^ j DHb. 3. rap,: 1. 10-; XB 20. S-. 

“king^ nam.: 3.2p3pflp7; 10. Ij XS £3.1,2; XS 26* 1% 1-p I\ 
3*i3** xldi|affi}^a^|^ap gem: XS £6.2-. fgpLs B*4j 
XS 26.1-p3-. XMz I.a,0,apO, 6.55; 2 bis; 3. lM%2p2'j 4.1% 
ia*l%3*j 3.1%1%1%1%3^ 0.1plMM%3i 7. Ip % l%2%fij 
0.1, %2p4: n*l,%2,3; 13,1*; H. 3%; 15. S% 8. 0% 10*; 16C.l%3% 
IflE. rl^; XS 25. 1% 1% 1% % 3*, 3*; U-S SA. g*; D*S 24.£*j 
AS 23. Ip h Ip h 2% I>Hb. % 1, % 3; AHb, X%5m: 1, 4-, 4-, 10, 
15% 17j 0.3*; 13. 2-; 14. £*; lOD. 4% JSm: 15v 5, 8. X^oAtr^: 
XS25. S*i X^oA^d; AS 28. 2tL XJ AHb. X^flndm: 1*0; 2; 
3.2 ; 4.1; 6.1*j 0. 1*1 T-1-: O.l; 11*1; 15.8-; XB 25.1% AS 2S, 1* 
.Opcndfn: DHb. Id. 

«Xcne*" Dsm.: XS ^*lj XS 25.1*^3*; XS 20*1% 3% 

0EKMriff " Gandare % obi. eg. m, -. 1.34. 
ffdefd **hanii % ahL: AS28.4d. 

^ “aiid*^= 10».5*.5. 

E?iffOp eeo under Ari^m. 

jadiyamiy *'I entreat 1 Fg*i XS2e*4", 

yen- '^etrEke'% d/adt>, pret. pase., *-waa moulded": 1.29i]. 

'Hive”; afivattim^ pret* 3 du,: L 14n. 
pv 9 ‘^liviog% oem.: AS£S.3 d. 
tuvam “thou"; ftjcdwi, act. eg.; lOE. r4v 
(jm “thlB % dem. neii.: l.l!p ll| 5,3*; 0.4% 
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tva “ wluch ", kLM fiu.: 1. S£% 3e, ; T. 5*} IS.rd*; ldl>. 7'. eau.: 



tjfOnS, iau.: 1. 4£n. iipiil.i 1. 47*, 4d, 51% S2, S4*; DEb. 4. 

ti/i, apLt 1. 45. 

(jra “that'', eoD^: l.SBa, S8, SO (= {fuod " tlic fact tbat"); ?.S‘ 

juaaivp); IL 4 ( — «(, result); XSSti, 3* (pt»flro ttta= postett^uam), 
SadapAmaip “ acem ", 1 ag, mid,; 7.0-j 11.5. 
earamU " timber ", nsm,! 1.30n. 

miy "say"; 1.8, W-i 4.2*; 5.2-; 0,2^ T.2,4*; 0.3} 10,1; 11.3; 
13.1*; 14. 2*; IOC. 2; lOE.rl*; XS23.I; XS 25. 3‘; XSaOvS*; AS 
28.2} IlHb.3. 05050, pret.; 1.20% 

6iM “gravel, nibble”, wf.: 1.25'n,28. MfOm, 4wif.} 1.27. 

COnjrd “Suaa", laf.f 1. 22% 34-ns lij. 5-Oi 10.55*; 14.3% 

dd~ "create”; ada, pret-: L 1%2,2,3,0.17* j 3-,4; 16E.2", 


cfatsiid “friendnem,? 7. 4ii| 1 CE.t 4^. 
docomffi palaco aam.: 4, ^n, 
dnr- “hcld^; dAr&^dmi^, 1 sg.: DHb. 4, 
daranam ^ Btructunj"^ wsn. : 
darank^am “g^Qld"i nan. : L3fin. 

i>arairn?awJ " Dariue "p nsm, : 1.5^8,55-; 2j 3.1"; 4, l%3*t 5. l-pS~; 

6. l-*Sj Tpl-,2 p5-; S.lj 0.1,3; 10. lLl>3i 13. 14.2-; 

15, Ih; lOC.rj IflE.rr; XS 23.2; XS 25, 3^ 5A, I-; J>*B 

24. 1- ; DHb. Ip 3. acc.: h3*; 13.2; 14. 2"’; 15. 5*; 

16I>,4*; I>*S 5A. 2-; D*S 24,2-. gen.: xs 25.2""; 

XS 26. 2 ^ - MrayaT'attJ, gtn. t AS 2fl+ 2; AHLu. 

“ atren^i firm ”j naiu.: 1.4ln.. 

(fnsfd " hand'^p iam. : 1,20% 

dnhj/flnajn "ccuntrj ^ gpf.: S. fl; XS 26,2% daAsfiit^jaJm: DHK In, 
16€a 1; XS 25. 1-; AE 29.1. %«; 3.2*^; 

4,1*; S.1-; 6.1*; 0.2; 11-16*0®. I>AjTui?ip ICC. Eg.: 168*; 

7. 6*. 

^fim ^'hha:\ Atm.: 1.32. 

didr “pik up"; pan diiiam "enclosed by a wall pte* pass, asn.: 1. 66-11. 
d«to "wall% naf.: 1. 42. cf«id»p asf,: 1-54n. 

“indeed”; AS 28. 3n, 

^ifar ": 16. iV, 
d^radaia "from afar ”: 1. 23ii. 
nfUhf^m “heautifnl aan,: 0.4% 
aoiy "act *% 7. 3. 

TuvrinA ** tedir % nUai.: lr30-nfe 

ndma "name” len,: 1,31^46* 

rUr prefix: MC umddlamv pia> 

*' grandiaUiejr nam,: 1.13-ii* 

njyJtard ^ artisan npTn.: h 40n {written nlljf / 16.1-). 


pd- "protect^*; pAiGfr. Impv.; %5T; 


16D.7% leKrS*; XS 26.5*; 
DEb* S; AHb*. 

4 


7*0®; 13.2*; 15, rk; 16^4*; 

D-S5A.2; 0*8 24.3*; AS 28, 4n; 
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para **beyond''p prep, w, Aix.i I>Hb. 4n. 

ptiricidayaddni “willed enoloeiirg^ plcaunt retreat &cc.t AS 3ii, 
pari- pre^ see did-, pan^ddjwddi^ 
pardndn ]CDany 2 1,4.5, parui?n4i»: 

PJreo '^Ptniin ”■*. nain.: 15+12-. gnm.: 15.13^+ 

ptttava ** alterward "s l.25j XS £5,3^, 
pitd father % nsmi 1.12, 59ii; SS 23.2^j XS 25.4V 
pirai '^iTorjV iiem.; L43ii. 

pif- “ adorn **\ pMtfip ptc^ pas*, nsf.: 1.42-n, ** inscribed asa.i 

15. rS-. [Jobn^n, /7 aS* wdtea caption ptf.] 
pnga " son ^ nsm. j 1.7-f 2^ 3.3*; 4.2; 5.2*s 5.2* ; 7-2"; 3L 10; 0.3; 
11. 2; IS. 12V 13* ; IOC. T ; XS 25. 2^ XS S5. 2; AS 2B. 2; DHk 2, 
pupA: AHbn. 

/iro- predxp see oasA-, tor-* and words here following 
/rdffidfdrom "lordV iHiU-i I- S'J IS. 7% 

/watfl ^ forwsrdp downward 'V L28n, 
fraiam ^'exDelUntV asn.: 1. SGn. 

** edited V Dsm.; 7+fln; 11.5, 

JSdjrtriyd « Bactrift «; abl. t t L 36. 

6d^a ”god V nem.i 1.1^; 24.1^; 15, l*s 15E. 1-. bapdndm, I. Dp 

1D“; DHb. 7, bagaihiij ipm.s I5tr2*; lGK.r3-| XS2e. 5*. BQibiii 
D-S 24. 3p. 

Sdbirtwc “ Babylon V 1™- = 1- 33-iij 33-n, 

Sd5iniOi|^ ** BabylonlaH. V nsnirS 1.2D-n. BdbfruT^ipd, npm.: 

6di^ "bar, any “j abara, prft: t. SS. ubwo, pret, S pl.j 1. M*. obariv, 
pnLput.; l,Sl-n,d&-,3ar3^40,41,43‘,45,4T. ban4u«, LibpT.;9.5. 
fna+bur^ “briny, gmat’^i /rdboro, preL: 1.11-, ]S*} DHb. 7. 
frAboritf, pret. pfia.^ 1.23-n. 
tarMl "h«iyht, deptb", Um.: LSSn, 2d-. 

M- ‘‘b0 "s oboMM, preL I ig.t XS 26, 4*. aisva, preL: 1.25. Mpd, opLi 

16£. 14*. 

bSimm "arth", uf.: 1.1-nj 15,2*; leE. 2, HmiyS, pf.: a.fl; IdD. 6*. 
Mfniyb, Igf,; 16D.2*,3®. H{7, ii«f.i t,24,2S. Btjyt, gst.: l.T, IE, 
24*i 3.2*[ 4.2*f B.2 i ft. 2.4; t.l'i 16.10.^ XS25.2’i AS Sft. 2-. 
BUjfi, lif.s Lift*; r. 2%6*ni n.ft'n. 

■oft “ nnt "i IftB. 4, 4. 

matiila " grateat ”, jum.s 1.9,19';: DHb.T, 

Jfddayd “ Uediio ”, npm.: 1.50-, ft4-. 

MU- “think OMaHi^iv, pni. mid. 1 ey.: 10.an. 

liwrfiywn “ nijtn ”, ap^.± 1.2, 1E-| Z3. a-, IftD. S-; ZEE. 3'. martfy^bydp 
giro.! 1.5; 13.4'. nutHij/d, npa.t 1.47,49*, 32-. 

JTilrv " MLtha ”, nim. : AHIkii. Jfifrat AS SB. 4n, 

Ifndindpd “Egypt”, »bl. «y, m.r 1.41, 

Jfmfrdyd “ EgyirtUn ", npm, ; ] , 30-, 32-, BE-. 

Fnttnd "Ionia", mbl.4g.in.; 1,4S. 
fatmA ” lonimii ”, nisp. : 1.35-n, 4S, 54*. 
f/aka “ omk ”, nif. : 1,34ii. 
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"to” prep, w, loc. or *dv,: j wCtb d and abit I>Hb. 

eq,6j "uatU" eonj.: 1.24. 
jadd " T!?heii”p conj.: 3-; 6^ 3-; 7.3. 

jwd- reference”; prtt, mid. 1 eg.t 1.18*j 13,£*; IfiC. 3^ i 

“ when "; 1.14ii. 

^iiAvn “ favor ", aso.: XS 26,4*. 

J^bmQna '^li^bandu Ham.: 1. 3 Id. 

«aMtdffv ^ see '\ aabj.: 7i 5*. 
f?a«iy ^ niticli fl. 4^. 

fwJrtd grace "r iim.; L12,21%55-( 4,3-; 0,4; 7-4"^5; 10. £; ILdj 

14.3*; XS£3-lj XS 25. 4"; D»SSA. ASB8.3 * 
vosurfea "great", nam,: LI*, 6; 2; 3*1*; 4.1-; 5.1*; 0, !*; T. Ij 8.3; 
ft. I; 11.1; 14. r; lb.1%8*; lOE. L| Xg£5.1*; XS 20.ri I>*S 
24.2'! AS2a. li DEb. 1; AHU tiflMrifcapA gsL; Ll“ni 15,10-. 
voearlram, ain.: 1, IL 

vi$emr " rojal house" aaf.: 15, r2| 10C.4^j l>Hb. 8, 

" rqjalipm.: lo, rl*; lOB, 

twAyd "all", M.t 7.6a; 11.6% owsm, uaiL: L£0*; 10.5 p. tiMW, 
aan.: 1.21*4 1.4** 
viepa "b11"j abt. sg^ n.: AS 28. 4. 
tTitpAzandfidm *^af all iiBu"t fP^-- 1^-'®'’ 

VU^&epa "Hjataapea”, mm,: 1. 13-d, YUUepQhpS, gem.: 1.7; 2; 3*2-; 
4.2-; 6.2^; 0.2-; 7-1^; 16.11-; lOC-i”; DHb. E. F^ltflapofryd: 
i.0n; D. 2ci; 11.2n. 

Baka^iA ” Serbians" ipm.: DHh. 4 d. 
sito^ _|_ a^rpentiae "i uani.: L 37 d. 

*‘ScigdiRna"* asm.: BHb. 5 d. BuffudA, abL; 1.38n. 
aid "Mt"; ni^pHiJldii's, pret " comaiaDdod": T.3%3*s 13,1-. 
alOnd "columD", apt.: l.dba. afflnfladiti, gpLi 5.3"ii. aldnam, asm.: 

D*S SA.Ln. alOndfff, case uneertaLa; D*S 24- La; AHba. 

J8pardd "Sardia™* abb eg. m.: 1.30-; I>Hb, 0 p+ 

Bptttde "Sardian” opia.: 1.42*,62-, 

4o, iee of’iMiaJa. 

-Um “^ bim", aec. pmn.: 14.4*. gem: T«6*. 

" Welfare aif,: L3'j 15.4’* 
howv ^he", »api.: L 0,0% 30,31, 38. 30. he^z 1. 10,32. 

Eiuamaai^yn ** Achieiiueaiaa oim.: 1*7-; 3.3*; 4.2-; 5.2 ; 6.2 ; 7.2;* 
S. 11; 0.3; 15^12*; iflC.2-; XS26.2-i 5^20*2-; Dflb,2j AHb. 
J7a^maai4y«: 11.2a; AS28.2ni 

lumi "frcuft’V prep. w. aW,, Ins*., l*e-, *dv.i 1.31,33,34, S5*, 36,35, 39, 38, 
41,42,43,44,44,47-; AS 28,4; DHb, 4fl, 5. 
hdcM '* iriUi ", prep. W. inst.: 16. rl, 14E- li‘ I XS M. 6 ; D*S 34.3. 

JudiA ** pfelsoa", sul: l.STj Ift. 55**ij A32fl. 3. AsdiJ, *40.: l,22-ii[ 
6v3*j XS 23.S; XS26.3*i AS 28.4*. 

J7iiniuriirip6 " Anwbfluw ", «M. Bg. f.i 1.44-, 

*iinii»)k|f6pfl "lU, the whole”, W.i 1. IB-nt 16D.3*. gs(.: 

S,8fi. 
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L^n; DHb. Sd. 

hi^a «litf, Uiifl mm.: h 9*. 12^ 12, ID', 2&, 3D, 32,3^, 39 j DHL, 7j AHL. 
"who, whidi reL nem.t 1.1| 9% 9,3% 3,3S,40, 43; 7,Dj 14.1'* 
15.1, 2% 3% 4% 5'; lOD. 1% 2-. 4% 6'j ieE.l%2%3%4i XS 23. 2 
XS 2fi. 4^ 



SimTlYllTGTUfiKlSH ELEMENTS IN SEEBO-CEOATIAN 

JoHir Dtnelet Phi^jge 
United Btateb Ministeb to Jooo^LyfcVlA. 

^ rTjgpAUF 

TliE DEM’ of the Serbo-Croatiaii lang^sgf to Tnilri^li is a gr^at 
one; nor ie this fa^^ to be wondered at^ if it be Femembered that 
from 145 & to 1804, the year of the revolntion of Karageorge, Serbia 
proper was a mere Turkish pashalik^ where QV^ry attempt at reas- 
eerting Slavic nationality was sternly repressed* and furtherroore, 
that the territory of Bosnia-Hersegovina was under Turkish rule 
from 1463 -(Herz^ovinaj 1483) to 1878* when the provincea came 
under the Atietro-Hungarian crown* and eubsequently* of course* 
pawed to the present Slavic Kingdom of Jugodavia. Naturally, 
therefore* the vocabulaiy left by Turkish in BosaiaD-CroatiaiL ie 
even richer than that which has aurvived in the purely Serbian 
idiotoi. 

The object of the following treatise is to set forth as concisely 
as pchssihle the nature of the still extensive Tnrkiab vocabulary 
current in Serbo-Croatian* and eBpeoially to illustrate the phonetic 
ebangea which have taken place in the Turkish material and the 
manner in which this material ia still used* 

It will be observed that there are two distinct divisions of Serbo- 
Croatian which have fallen under this Oriental influence| viz.* the 
purely Serbian idiom* which has retained in the speech of daily 
life a laige number of Turkish snbstantiveej most of which are 
Btill known to the vast majority of grown persons in Serbia proper; 
and, secondly^ the language used by the Moslem Slav population 
of Bosnia-Eerzegovina* which is much more Turkified than the 
Serb proper and* in fact, may be spoken in such a way aa to bo 
quite unintelligible in Belgrade- The pure Croatian of Zagreb 
(Agram) has largely thrown aside these alien elements and sub¬ 
stituted many words of genuine Slavic composition and origin* 
chiefly for concrete objects, which are $till expressed by the cor¬ 
responding Turkish phrases in Boania-Herzegovina. 

In this article I give, first* a specimen of the most extreme dialect* 
which would bo unintelligible to the average Serb ^ secondly* a list 
of the most striking phonetic changes which now largely disguise 
some of the Turkish elements in this hybrid Slav idiom, followed 
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bjr a brief commentai^^; and thirdly^ a list of the moat commonly 
used words which are iotelligible to every Serb or Bosno- 
Herzegovinan at the present day. In this vocabnlaiy, words 
marked with a piecediog asterisk (*} are beginning to lose cnr- 
rsncy^ although even these are understood by ^most all Serbian 
speakers. 

It ^ould be stated that the material herein was collected, most 
of it orally, by myself with the assistance of Serbian and Boaniao 
friends, and I can, therefore, make no claim that this exposition 
is exhaustive, giving tbs last word on this interesting subject. 
As a matter oi fact, it is well known that a treasure of oral 
" literature " in the form of tales and songs awaits future investi¬ 
gators of this somewhat obscure field. 

Finally in this connection, it may be added that HnssiaD, as well as 
Serbo-Croatian, still retains many so-called Tatar (Turkic) words 
dating from the Tatar occupation of what is now Slavic Bussia; 
cf., for example, arifn. “ ell ”i harman " pocket **; Idsod* " horse 
ctc.^ It is not surprising, therefore, that Serbo-Croatian, which 
suffered a much closer Turkish domination, should have retained 
an even greater number of these words than Hussian. Indeed, the 
fact that Serbo-Croatian in Serbia and Bosnia was allowed to con- 
tinne its existence at all often raises the donbt as to whether the 
mediaeval Turkiah rule was re^ly so oppressive as it is the present 
fashion to record, because it would have been a matter of com¬ 
paratively little difficulty for the sultans’ governments, had they 
so desired, to have eliminated completely the Slavic dialects (as 
well ae the Christian religion), which, however, were permitted to 
live a more or less natural life, which bos now blossomed forth 
into a period of developmeat that must certainly eud in the eradi¬ 
cation of nearly all Oriental elements from the Slavonic langnagss 
of Jugoslavia. It seems therefore to be a matter of interest at 
least to make a start at collecting these Turkish disjecta fflsm&m, 
which still give the eastern and sontbem Serbo-Croatian idioms so 
picturesque a character. 

I have found it impossible to use the accepted official Latin 
alphabet as prescribed by the Qbaxi’s Govemment, because tHa 
system is highly Inadequate for the purpose of eeientific presenta- 

• Cr. J-1>- FrJaee, " T^tsr Material Id Old RuaBimn **, of tfca 

Alfwiwm liVni^ pp. Ti-8S. 
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tioDj however excelleot it may be to teach a hitherto largely 
illiterate populatiou to pronounce Turkish accordiog to a stereo¬ 
typed norm. The following illustrations will suffice to show the 
imperfections of this method of writing Turkish. The vowel a la 
used both for alt/ and 'ayn, wMob latter consonant is still plainly 
pronounced in eastern Turkish; d repreaente a and whiofa are 
stili distLnguishable outside the purely Oi^manli sphere; the method 
of indieeting palatalized by g is not lu accordance with accepted 
scientific use, as g usually indicates ^A 4 i^n; and 

the indication of the obscure vowel g (= prolonged u in far) by 
the undotted i does not catch the eye ; k is used for and 
t = and and 2 = 3 , i, t. Besides these patent 

imperfections which prevent a student from knowing the historical 
pronunciation of $0 many voeableSj it ia a pity tbat the new script 
baa adopted the Humonian § and s (with oedilia), instead of the 
much more striking i and k 

In this paper^ therefore, I have recorded most of the Turkish 
words in Latin characters, followed by the original Arabo-TurkiBh 
written form. When this 10 not done, the gutturals a, ^ and ^ 

are respectively shown by A, ^ and ^ = palatalized hard g; 
^ the pslatfdized kdfi y = the indetenninato Towd like 

u in /tir, while the rest of the notation corresponds to the Latin 
system noed in Serbo-Croatian. 


I* 

The following conversation in the Eosnian-Croatian between 
two Moslems was written for me by Mr. Muhammad Begovic of 
Soi^jevOj who is thoroughly familiar with his own dialect- 

^*BeIdmun alijkum, Ag^^ *' AUjhumu ^eldm, Selim Beg 
ie merhabaJ* Peace with you, BaSid Aga.^^ With you pe^* 
Selim Bey, and welcome/' TMa is the common Moslem greeting 
everywhere. 

tina /ma nUia hufirlh Bog d& ^ amin/* 

** What is there new ? ** There is nothing good, if God gives it^ 

amen (— unless God gives it)/^ Note ifna 

nista would be nema niit^ with double negative, not observed in 
this idiom. 

^Ja homHjo hoho su tifoji oAfishi i ivQjc^ ahriiaf ** “0 neigh- 
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boar, how are thy frieoda and thy feoisla relative?^’ homit/o; 
S* TOC. of lcQtnM'}a=‘lcoTnhi ahbdbif broken pi. ahhab 

(inr'Us'l) ^ hoMb ("friend”; fli!reJia= (Ijji!) A pi. 
of harthe () “ female relation ”; the hi here is construed as 
fern, in S. 

“ Kupio sam miri i dao Jtapdru." " Es-jvdi obun— 'd& AlWi baht 
ti a ftjoj, Selim —awtfn.” " I have bought a property and giTen a 
deposit." " May it be well—God give to theo and it good fortune*-- 
acieii." 111*1 " properly " ( JU ); kapdta " deposit % in T htpdro, 
ef, Ital. capfli™; 61suti T optative " may it be "; baki " luck " — 
ftoiM Note that the S dat, ti "to thee” here should bo 

tebi, used in all emphatic sentcncea. Note the TA « for " and ", 
instead of S t. 

" K 6 iiko tma odajaf ” " Cftiri odaja i milvah cdrditk te divhana 
i Doli ima hdlvet t magdm.” " How many rooms are 

there ? " " Four rooms and kitchen, sununer house and entrance 
hall—also a bath. Below are a small room and store-room.” 
ddo/ft " room ” — oia (aLj I); mu (tfsib “ kitchen " — 

(^^); sardlafc “ sqnimer-house ”—Sardok Note 

dofi " below ” is for standard dolje " below” i?iu/tana "entrance 
haU”—dtvdnh^ne j magcaa "store-room”— 

" Osim ioga tin* bdita za ti dhar za hAjvart ie lijepa 

dvlija sa iddrvittom; aue je tuduriiano raeraleltP " Besides thia^ 
there are a garden for vegetables and a stable for animals and a 
beautiful inner court mth & fountain; everything is tastefully 
arranged." hMia "garden"—bagos dkar "stable"— 

flkAyr (y^l); " animal ” ((^ 1 ^); dvlija " court"—aoly 

ilidrwiFi "fountaintKdurisano, ptc. B 

us- and T dttr, herearrange"; meraili "tastefully” — 
merakly ( )• 

"/nw i avdeshdtia u jednoj ddaji te d^ektuh te dva dol&fa i 
neke mfe ie minderP " There is also a lavatory in one room and 
a folding bed and two cupboards and a sofa.” avdezhdiui “ ablution 
chamber”—didesfhftaiM ); dusshiut, lit. "a pillow 


■ The foDowlii^ ftbbreTi&tians hare bwn lued; A = Aimbic^ P = PeraiLD ■ 
SarbO'Crtifitiuii T=Tiirldahi TA = Tnrco-Arabic* 
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affair,” ysed here for “a folding bed,” ’whieb is a sofa by day; 
rafa shelf ”“nj/ ( «_i I ^ J ; minder *' sofa ” — iy ^ ) * 

“ Pendjere itnajuj, d^nvire f svalutd museiofe, uii jos mi /e Hsjim 
neJce sivaH; tiJene i$ (S-}fflm&ar, 6tnija t jea Admam 

i ftdirofiita ntosirdfa i leMen, iirii i jod dniadar sivnriJ’ The 
windows haire iron bars and everywhere shatters (wooden), but T 
still need some things, a kettle, a trough and a storeroom for grain, 
china, and yet a (another) bath, and some drinking vessels and a 
waabhandatand, a pail, and inany things, pendjertt “ window ” — 
pstijer (Ojsjjo ; from Lat. fertesira ); demir “ iron,” here iron 
bar” — demir, timut ); mmebak “shutter”—( .*J4 aj — 

“ wooden grating ”) ; Idzam “ necsesaaiy ” — laKym { i.jll ) ; iastirt 
“kettle” —koran, kaggdn feine “trough”—) j 

^amiiar (A factitious) “granary ” —anbar ( jLjI ) 1 sdJtau “ dish 
sahn () ; etni/a “ china ”—eiat " earthenware ” { ) J 

masirdftt “drinkiug vessel ”—tnasraia iftriit "pail”— 

(); diilcadftr “ many dnl'fldar “ so many ” ( jjJSJ! ). 

“ j41t sdiur i poldio. Apuk mi /e midi, ati kandUm sa Adnumom 
dtt ii evlodi sto imadit taa nas.” “ But patience and slowly. My 
monthly wage is small, but I am saving for my wife, that my 
children may have somethiug after us*” sabnt “ patience ” — sa&r 
( ) J ajliiif “ monthly wage ” —( ^5iiU i kanatim verb, “ 1 shall 

save ” — ittJidt “interest” ( hdnvmom “my wife” = 

hamum with -ym (o)n) = "iiiy ”—hdngra “lady, wife” (^^ ) ; 
evlddi “ my children ”, or pi. “ chUdiein ” with S pL evlad 

(jUjI)- 

*’ Pa da Sog hajirlil ” “ InSa A ltdh, Sehm AgnP " J Ho A 

emdnet Pastd AgaP “ Alidk entdiiet Selim Beg!” “May God 
give good! ” “ With God^s Will, Selim Aga,” AllaA 

usually followed by ola, imper. “ may it be”; lit " may God be a 
thing of confidence to youthank yon”—(Uyl kr.Al 4 l dUl). 


n. 

The highly palataliting character of the Slav Turkish will be 
especially olserved under the combination T — d (“the soft 
cA, something Uke Eng. cA in “cheat”). 
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It shotdd be notioied that real Turka rarely undeistand tttany of 
the Slavified variants of their own words until they have had 
intercourse with the Serbs and Bosnians who use them. 


Phoneiic Variations, 


a 


S 


T 


n 

a 


b 

h 

b 

h 

d 


d 

e 


u 


/ 


m 

P 

V 


i 


t 

a 


metal )p 

dam lawsuit da'va (,^^0 ) | henee 

davudjija plaintiffj for 


hiila castle 
doMf euplioard 
fnaiimfa driiiking veasel 
hamm hilt 

dj^dap whirlpool 
dj^p pocket 
dvd6A adblution 
£evdp 

djevap answer 
hint volume 
dert illneea 
tefier blaukbook 
gaiters 

bnrmer pal, companion 
(eomnmn slaag)^ 
spring 


(a^) also—T h^ula 

doidb 

mairabe 

leabwi also— 

kamza in T 
girdal 

jib (i, ijfN ) 

abdlsf 

}c*eb6h chop 

jetfSb 

bend 

derd 

defter 

diziii, from T jj — 
knee 

birader brother (TP) 
boAdr 


•There is a weU-dEfiqed itsqg it Serbo^SrsitLaa lauDwii as 
" vags^Muid tai^gusge," which it vtiy ^enenlly used In ttmtheni Serbin, This 
idiom hng cqmparitiTBly few Tmklsh words^ aithdugh lurdew* happens t* 
be one of them. Other Terj- eoounwi eiprcBeiens of this tpeech ire, for 
wwnplo, iMdmth Undloid, master (hoes); mdiwiba mistnaa; pdjhen 
potlcemnn, a word which ranics aociaiiy about with London tlop (inveratoB 
for pofire). An eitremely usual word is alto btjliok prison, clearly for 
German BeiwaeAe bivouac. The words mdiwA’indmtfca possibly owe their 
origin to Gypey sadsuJ^^iMiituJf tnan (indl wommi, no doubt influenced 
also by Germ, Jfcneeh. The expression nutniih tkfm (the boa* is Uwkiug) 
is la common u "checae it” in JjqgifrAmerican sJang. ffltieali (look) is 
probably a varisut of S shflifi look croee-eyed, itself frwn Germ. teSi^en. 
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T 

3 

s 

h<ilva Eiweets 
parfe piece 
mmar saddle 
terterivan 

jenjicar jaiiieaaiy 

T 

Aelve 

pared 

aexner 

tdhiiriav&n litter between 
two mules 
pmceri 

e 

t 

zeh$r paieOTi 

z&hir 

t 

ije 

divdnija madmati 

dimni 

» 


jege file 

{aS\); an unnenal 
mutation^ as T initial 
a- ia ordinarily con- 
etant 

3* 

dj 

djirS^ig tme 

sundj^r qpcmge 
zendjti rich 

j- 

ztngin 

«r 

di 

ledzen baaiu 

hg»6n (dw pr;» in 

T) 

9 

3 

agaliik properly of an 
Aga 

bag garden 
bagl&ma connection 
^ant rich 

crowd 

njfaluit 

(A^iiTA) 
yaitha man; 

9 

o 

&uisdoi?to toacc 

iQsiagdn ((yULjy) 


a 

bascG garden 
ba^ovan gardener 

hagle ( ) 

hascovdn 

gc 

it 

garden (Belgrade) ba§i^ 
iaiiovan gardener Deccan 

i 

e 

djerded^ vMrlpool 

girdab 

t u 

Inteircalated 

umidjm nnde 
burdzer pal; companion 

'amuja 

Mradsr brother 

'Ayn 

V 

dovd prajer (Moslem) 

du'a (Itj) 

3 

i,€ 

aidija cook 
<5^ dowij^ tronseau 
bamJacr 

aSji 

fAaz (also pr- Jehiz) 
^^hif 


6 

deZ« on the contrary 

idkH perhaps 
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T S 

3 

T 


I7ftfrjati-=ttbe Kaabii Bt 

Mecca 


cagt 

kva^id 


iemer girdle 

k^emer 


6cvdp cbop 

k^ebdh 


ciler cellar 

Germ. KcUer{ [)^ 


lock 

Mid lock 


6i$p$t costume 

kisx^t 


iumur coal 

k^umw 


c&prija email bridge 

k^dpru 


male 

erJ^ek 


doctor 

hak^im 


iniar denial 

ink^ar 


j^Uen Bail 

jelbfen 


melee angel 

melekf 


m^mlecet coiintTy^ dia- 

^ memlek^ei kingdom; 

- 

trict 

state 


ieeer sugar 

ieMr; etc.* paaaim 

k» i 

^ota# 

k^QT blind 



k^or-sokCLk bGnd alley 

k{qaf) fc 

karaula 

Jtaragol sentry ( & J) 
woman 


tddunu 

mutvak 

kitchen 

1 Ij 

zembUj 

zembU hamper ; ba£kct 

n I 

zendjU 

zengin rich 

ft m 

mem 

flam wet; a clear miS" 
interpretation of the 
nasal 

n(ng) nj 

d&njiz 

$ea 


jy^{i 

pent new 

fi(Toes) 

jenjicar 

jeniceri janiaeaiy 

izun 

h{i)n permiBsion 

0 a 

mrapa 

mriSf stocking 


kara^la. 

k^rat/ol sentry 


'Hums mre lunr fieimAn *wdB, pirtletilarly in Serb proper; sobm of 
them quite imdiAgtilBei}, need by inech&niea who an unwilling to learn the 
artificial Slavic words for tool*, etc., which erudite Icricographers, moatiy 
CrtiatLulf bta to * 
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T 

3 3 

T 


dolHf 

dtddb (also cup¬ 


- 

board 

0 

Q ccrav 

t^oT blind 


cor-soliah 

blind alley 

a 

u mueJi 

omek sample (S, prim- 

r 

J ceftiw&ar (dsliSar) 

idAni&tir (pr, 
amber 

r(voc.} 

u{y)r sabur 

siff&r patience (j^) 

t 

d demhd 

iemhel la^y 

u 

0 dolaf 

iiiMA enpbeard (also 
dolab) 


iarpos 

farius fez 

u iilii) bulbul 

hiUMl nightingale 


mubur 

{mukr) seal (S. 

My)r 

r(voc.) Bee r(voO.) 

m)r 

V 

p espap 

dothea 


Sispet 

Jtiwet costume 

%i> 

y 

i aUk 

aaytlove 


a$H 

osly real, genuine 


kazuk 

lazyh stake ) 

9 

i{voc.) Hum 

ilm knowledge ( ^) 

y 

r(voc.) 

sdbr patience () 

y 

u hadum 

JbAadftn servant 


jardum 

jardym aid 


lazum 

lazpm necessary 


Ad examiaation of the preecdiEg table of phonetic changes will 
show the following most important characteristics of the dialect: 

Contraction! S iisiflA—‘‘T i$iiha desire; oppetitei 3 djidu — T 
jeridfl javelin; S ms — T preacher 

I>DuhIo letters omitted^ a peculiftrity of the Tngoelav idioms! 
S Ahh — TA AUah God. 

Insertiona; Vocalic: S pinnae —pirifij rice; Coaaonants: S 
mastrafa — T niit™Aa drinldDg vessel (from A 

Metathesis t S natet *mt curse; S lepaza ~ T plpaze fan; 
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S ntfei — T hnrfet trade; profeBeion (S rufet eeelns to show 
partial asBociation with German Bemf), 

Prefixes of SlaTooic origm with Turkish terb; pacify, 

from TA aidh peace. The usual S word ie jwmfrrfv not, be it 
observed, with wa-; u-itundmiH complete; finish, from T tamam 
)i for S usovr^ti. 

Omissions, consonantal: S kara&la — T karagol sentry; S leazan, 
— T Icoi^oitt. kettie; vocalic: S jediek — 1 ;e/e/ei food. 

The following additional omissions are also of interest: 


-d (final) 

S 

coffe 

T 

l^aghid paper 


8 

diUuk 

T 

ciftlik farm 

A- 

8 

apsiTia 

T 

Adbs-ihanc prison. The 
dropping of A is a 
ooiDmon phe-Dome^ 
HOD in Southern 
SlavoDic 

;■* 

3 

engeca 

T 

jengei crab 

je- (ayllabie) 

S 

jedi^h 

T 

jejejeh food 

-i (^al) 

S 

md€$ 

T 

a^d£$t ntafll washing 


3 

Serbe 

T 

ierbei sherbet; drink 


So far aa strictly giwnmatical peealiaritieB are ooDcemed, it 
ahonld be noted that moat Turkish nouns ending in -a, -j 

take the S feminine -a and are declined accordingly. In the fol¬ 
lowing list, however, the words S box for T Jbufu ( J 

md S djigtriaa liver, for T Jiger are exceptions to the principle 
indicated above. 

Note: S bimbajn — T bimbnit major (head of a thousand 
*t»). The form bimbasa ia dearly a oouftision with p(b)(isa; S 
boiadjtja painter —T bojaji bootblack; S cupnja small bridge — 
T i»dpru (any) bridge; S djtjeribo — T jiger liver; S ekmekdjija 
bakerekmekjL The termination S ^djija (T -Ji) is very 
commonly in Jugoslavia to denote the agent as ba^djtja 
a corruptionist (one who receives SoiAiis); S kddjija pilgrim, 
either Chnstian or Modem -T Aa;?; joci/o Moslem prayer before 
deep from T jatsy from iai-(mctk) lie down; S jdpija building 
material — T japg ; S jdztja writing — T jazg; S Hrijo rent— the 
only word for this idea in S —T Hro ( ); S box — 
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T Iw^M { ; Bee sbove); S 4daja room — T ( <ilb^l ) ^ 

S r«M binge —T me There is no SeTbo-Croatian word 

for binge ” other than this and sarka of iineortain but probably 
Magyar origin, nsed in Belgrade^ The uenal Magyar word for 
hinge ^ is sark (pr^ jisrJb) which is said not to be a Ugric Btem( ?). 
The only adjectival form need with T stems which I can note is 
-ar?j noquestionably Slavonic; cf. corOF blindj frotn T kff&t blind. 

There are many verbs with T roots and S endinga, prefetenco 
being given to the exotic -4aai%, a variant of -imtij from Germ^ 
-ieren, common in loanwords in German, such as jSwren. Note 
the following brief list: 

hojZisafi print — T frfls(mafe) with factitiona -t-; bUisali be 
ended — T finish (va.)“T — 

cansative 5i^ir(msfe); bozdisoti spoil (va.) — T ho£(fna£;}, with 
factitious the same as -4- in b&siisaiif but; changed to -d- by 
assimilation to preceding z; hesAbiti reckon — T eimeJi; 

isleiaaii work — T iro^flrfoaZi be haughty — T hibir 

JbnbtiKft receive (3 prtmiZi) — T habAl fcftrwZfriscrfi 

mix — T ; the noun inrwi? an ad|. in T, is used in 

3 for “confusion^'; tttrfnrCsflft save — T twr^sr(m4il:)i na^AliU 
paci^—from TA f«/A peace, etc* 

Yowd harmony^ so characteristic of standard T* is usually 
ignored in the Tnrco-Slavonic loanwords: — T diftUk farm^ 

^uKsu^i complete — T bitir{m€k)f where one would expect 
etc. 

UL 


VoCABtrLABY OF ^OST COMMONLY USED TUUSISH WOEDS. 

A 

dfmm bravo; well done — fl/ertB(»i) 

Aga agricultural title; rank under Beg — (lil). 

*(iA*r stable — uHyr ( )- 
Am God^AIlah (aUI). 
dmn bat — urnma (m)- 
dmbar grain store-house — o^ufrar (P jLpJl )- 

" Words marked with a priding aaterl^ are beginning to Ioh 
renty, mltbough imderitaod by olmoat all Scrbiwj opeol^rsi words with 
a foUowlag ssterlsk are thoomtical forma. 
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apsinci piieon^— kabaiJiane (jjj tw -..... , 

Arnauf Albaniaii ^iiraaud (jjljjl). 

*dsU real — ady < ). 

*6£ik lover -—aSyk 
dScija cook — asji (). 
dvdea Moalem tittial waBhing — (>=—Jjl ). 

^dvdeahine lavatory; water doeet — dhdesi-khdne )_ 

ddija court-yard — havly (), 

B 

baddva tree, gratis-— badi~kev?a (sJbo hfxddrai l^jkj), 
badem almond — badem 

*badjanak wife's sister's husband — bajandk 1^), 

badlidjan. egg-plant — pdllijdn ((j l(,). 

good luck — bakht ( )► 

bdjrdk flag — bajrdk { ^1 j-J ); eee barjai, 

Bdjram Moslem fast period^Bajr&m (j. 
bakat grocer — { J ) ■ 

ftffiar copper — bakyr (jSlj). 
bdrem at least — borem (j-jlf). 
b&rjak flag; metatheaie for bijrakg q. v, 
bdmt gunpowder — ftoruf (xaa^jV) ■ 

step; stair — horamch rung of ladder 
*b&icat or baita garden — bagce (). 

*bmovan, or iaaioven gardener — iayde&ia 
*5dfaf spoiled — (Jl^), 

Beg Bey (titlc^ —Bey (Bcg)(>£ii), 
berberin barber — berbir (y y ). 

lamp-chimney —tjWwr crystal (j^), 

*5(tn5(iM colonel — &»m5nJi major 
bSja colour; paint — bog (). 

garden; vegetables — bosMn 
bddala fool — Mdold idiot (dJljy). 
burdser^ pai; companion — Mroder brother (TP jOly). 


TurtwA Ekments in Scrio-Croaiian 
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gimlet — irnyy 

*b^dovan cudgel j mace — bozdo^n UL^^). 
huza 6our fermented beverage of rice or com — fennented 

millet 

*iudzdk comer (the iimer part) — budWc 
bndiaklija pettifogger; from = one who slinks about in 

comers. 

.# 

c 

£dta dish —basic 

fihe blanket — k^ibe felt; itrge ). 

iivAp chop — kifebdb (). 

ieklvbar {cilHar) amber — itaAfubiiri ireftiiia(r) (lijgS"). 

6%lim carpet — MZtm 
coSak comer — ii'dif (aijS'). 

^tifliurcoal — 

cuprija email bridge — Jt^roprii bridge 

d 

cofconly — cak (^)< 

cdlma^ tnrban — ciUma i imt current QsmanU, which ia 

$ank (jjU). 
bowl — ednak (^L^). 
edmaiir linen goods; underclotheB — cflfBost'r 
*cidrd<al; terrace —‘Carddk 
edrsaf coverlet — coriab (/) (ifc) * 
edtitja market — iars§ (j ) ■ 

Bilik steel — eelfif ( . 

Bingel hook — Bingil ( ). 

iiia troop; guard — Hie band of brigands ( “ gathering). 

6'rivk farm —’Bifilik ((.sAidb^)- 
cizma shoe —■cigme boot ( 44 jb) > 

BBbdn shepherd — iohdrt (^i^)> 

Bok much; many — ^Jb 
raruk rotten (indeclinable) ^curilk 
5 
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D 


dhm camel — deve (ajj ). 

dimir iron grating — demir iron ( ). 

dirvii dertiah — dertif (j J). 

direJe must; pole — dirdt ( 
d£v4n sofa — ditidfl {j). 

*div&nija madman — disawe 
din faith; leligicn — ^ j). 

*dcM/cupboard — doZd5 ( . .U jLj or dvlcJ>. 


*dSmiis pig; hog cholera — domas (j^)- 
*dudiik flageolet; fife —d«dii ( 
dil&ln ahop — duinin 

duhUn (dtfvan) tobacco — dafcMn smoke) . 


Di 

djduT infidel — 5 *atif (jiif; pr. 
d/fin boot-sole — d;oi» 

•d^ rose-water —ji'wi rose rose water). 


Di 


dsdtnm ) 

*dUvher jewel — 

I pocket-jVi (w^)- 

dferdon (djerd^in) necklace — jiferdeftia; 

drehenetn Hell — jths^nam (^^Ige,). 


*diiit evil spirit —/tun familiar spirit 
diiimiui friendlj row; happy party —^ 


E 

9vi6d children-erldd (jDj!). 
eadn call to prayer (Moslem) —aaifl 


rurfcijft Elements tw Ser&o-Croaiifffl 
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ijvalah. my God — ijvdtah {aJJlijtSO- 
ekser nail — eltser (j™fl). 
efendija dr) Hr. (podpositiire) — efsndi 
*Uek Bse — 

F 

* firman decree, okaee — firm&n 
findjSn rap — finfan { g Lsj^ ) *- 
ftiek cartridge —■ fisek ( ) • 

/iiiJ; wick —/tta (J-fti). 

Q 

g&tija leader —jrisi (it) —religious champion. 

E 

*1iAber news — khaier (j^)- 
*Addufn flerrant — kkadym ( La.) *' 

•Jtdir ola may it be well — (l/jjl j**.) ■ 

*Ji&jvdf{ animal — Aa/fdfv 
hAjdiik robber — hajdid ()- 
hdmd porter — 

hofnam Tnrkiab bath — hammdm 
inn — khin (Li.). 
hdndiar dagger — khatickdr (js^i.) *. 

*hdnvm lady — kMngm Li.) ■ 

haps prison — Aabs < i whence the common Terb it()l)djw- 

tii arrest 

*'kar&m accarscd, forbidden — hamm () ■ 
haramija criminal — hardmi tbief (A. )* 

hardc tribute — khardf 
*h,arh war — iorj {A 
hArdd mustard — kharddl (J J ). 

K&rem harem — htarim 
h&djifa pilgrim — AdJJi 
*Awdb account; bill — fcisdi 
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*h£(iin phyaid&D — hdkfim (), 
teacher (religioiia)— kh 6 dja 


♦6«t eiwer —iiftt (^yl). 
imam chief; religions leader — imtJfn (I). 
perron; hiimaii beipg — (jjLj!), 
Gospel (Jb®!!)*. 

Islim linhammadaniem — isiam (j*!L-l). 
*iSaret eign — iiaret {). 


J 

*jab&ndjija foreigner — Lfj) *. 

*jd9ttk a pity — 

*jdlsn a lie — 

folah O God—jfflilfMA (aUlli). 

*j&n$ija fire; confi^ration— jan^n 
jaral? ditch; pit —a spUt; crack ( 
i&mmM good-for-notliibg fellov — iammdz (IJ). 
jViMt prohibition —/asdk forbidden 
ydatwk pillow —jaxtyk (^Jvol^)*. 

woman^syeil —/fliiiidi 
jdtoffan cuired sabre — jataijdn (U la^), 

•/dfoi bed; conch —yotdi (^U;). 
jcge file; rasp —% (d^l). 

*jSiek waistcoat — jihk 
♦/emittoath ^—jemin 
jmjicar janissary—/e »(5 
jok no; there is none -—joi ). 

*ioJ road —;oi (J^), 

*j6ldei travelling companion — }t>ldd£ ( HjJ ^ ). 
*j6Idjija traveller —jolfi {) *, 
jorgin coverlet—jor^da 
jvHti to msh ahead — jiiram&t run 


Turkisk Ehmenis in Serio-Croaiian 
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K 

kdbza hilt (also kamza] — kabm] kamzd 
kavga qaarrel| brawl— kav^ 
k&dar energetic - capable — kaddr 
ddff] boat — hugik 

creara — Jmjmdk dotted cream 
*kiJauz finger-post— kUaguz guide )- 

toJdfrm^i paTcment (^ 1 ^^^)*- 

*kdl^m reed; Turkisli pen — kalim {^1* 
khalifa; assistant —kkalife 
kalp bad (money )—kalp 
kdipak high fnr eap^—kojpeik (^l^), 
kalup model; form — kalgp 
kdmm (aee kabza) hilt — kahza (a.^uJ)p 

interest; savings “ kirndi satisfaction ( u^^LiJ ); also S verb 
kandt-iti to aave. 

kdniar sealea; etcdyard — kanidr (j^LaS)^ 
kandza claw; talon — kanjd boat book 
kdpal shatter; eyelid — kapdk (^Lj). 
kdpija door — iapy 

idw black (in combination)—iara (djl). 

^aTla«^d sentry ’— karagol (Jj>t 

kdriiik medley; compound — karyiyk (^j^jU)*- 

kdrpuz watermelon — karpm 

kdftdn skirt — ka/iiin (^l:dLj)- 

kasika spoon — ) *. 

id« etorey; door — ( 

M2un kettle — istifanj ktfsait 
idzAz Bilk-maker — htszaz ( jlp)* 
liozvk stake, pole — kaiyh 
Jtesa purse — hese 

kiradjija teuaiit; rent payer — kimji (^^!J^)•. 
kirija rent — Hra (1^). 
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fellow — ifiSja husbaod 
neighbour ^— iomin 

k6n£k dwelling — barruetB; redidence 

^hovdn beehive — kotfdn 
•tnyanltt* beehive — 
kula castle — ( aA3 } al^ hnie. 

hutijn box — 

ku^k belt; girdle — kuSak 

L 

*ledien washhandatand — I6^en 

lepdisa (lepeza) fan — jelpntS (ig^l^). 

Iti/a pipe; tube — Jiiie (dJjJ), 

M 

mdjdsn €km^rw*din ). 

nid/fniln monkey — ma;>ndn 
*ffldJ landed property—^ mSl (JU). 
m&ngSl brozier — mangdl ( ). 
maidlah wdoome; hail — tnsigUdh (iiUl±,L)> 
college; high Bchool — midrme 
migd&n {mdjdar^) sqnare; open space — megddn mejd&n 
^rn^Iufi cursed — mafUn 
*miinur ofSdal “ ffle'miii* { ) , 

*m^il£dn coral — Pitrjdn 
*fnKrak spear — tnisriiifc 
mird2 inheiitaiice — mirds (). 

^tnfair ilgypt — ) *. 

iBtJftw seal (of letter) -^mikr ), 
waio Moslem teacher — fnrflia (Uj^). 
mwficni nunaret — minsre (cjL* ) . 

*fnuiidn& suitable; proper — martas[& ( . lUn). 

tnaslimto Modem — fflitjKmJB ). 


T'urtui Elements Serho-CToatian SS® 

muftnot kitchen — muibt^h (^sk#). 
m^fiija Modem judge; Mufti — miifti 
mviierija customer — muli efi )* 

N 

*ndmiz piayer — flomJs canonical prayer (jUi)> 
nosiiitH pacify — from JulA () = peace. 

sal ammouiac—-niiitidyr (jjkJ)** 
niidn mark; target — ntadn 
*nizi£ni order; rule — niiim 

0 

iiaja, room — 6da (dbjl )- 
6diai chimney — ojiift (^L^jl) *■ 

P 

pdzar bazar; market ' — pUsdf 
pas&riti buy — from market. 
p&ndia claw; talon — pinfi 
papuco Turkish slipper — papw^ or paA'&s 
pdsageneral -—pdM (Lib.)- 

pehtnis juice of fruit boiled thickly—petmez from {< * 

bake). 

peksimef hard biscuit — petJewff* (wV*—^,)- 
psRdier(a) window (usually S pfosor) p^wjere 
*perde cmtoia — perdi 
psAttvdft athlete; clown — wrestler 

pesMr towel — peiiir napkin )• 

piidv chicken pilaff—pild/ (j^ )* 
pinnae lice — ptrti»j (giji)*- 

R 

*Ti}a Ohiistian peasant under Turkish rule; ward naga (lilcj) j 
rHs Moslem chief — re's 
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8 

*a6lma BUiall shot; Donfieaoe —sdima (a^aLd). 
sadxak tripod; stand—ssj-ajoi (^li!_gU)*. 
sdfrat^ crocus —M/enfn Bafron 
sdhan diah — $akn 
cripple — saHi 

sdnduk box; tmak — sandait ( 

*sard} palace 

seia nutning groom; groom — se'is 
ssUm greeting — ssldm 5L,), 
aeldmet health; welfare — jsiamet 
aepet basket —aiped (j^^), 

*airask€r gencrsl-m-chief — sertwier {^ <, f ^,,.) 
aerdar general-in-chief — sirdtir (jljj-), 
simit white bread — aimit (. 

*sid(l» mouse; also'=arBeme (mouse poison) 

adkak small street; alley sefcijt gtieet ( uUf^). 
apdhija soldier; spaAt — P sipdhi ( ^U-). 
svndjar sponge — mutter ). 


5 

*Afst Damascus — 
iamdr box on the ear— iomdr 
iigrt stndeut—%lrd (j jS b). 

I^he sherbet — ierAef (dijA), 
sugar—(yCi), 
s^Aabeikh — Sikh (^sA), 
islAdan rifle—(ell^AA). 

Hmifr box-tree — ctmnr p r^ ). 
i66ar thanks (to God) — iwi^ur (yCa). 

T 

t&bitk sheet; prints* galley — foiaiJ (aijo). 
set; outfit — 


mouse 
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*tdfndm ^act ^— iamdm { ). 

^iamdm 4 £i arrange; aet in order* from famdm, 
idrpo^ fez; high cap — A ( 

iavdn attic — iatdn 
iavdnica ceiling; from iamn. 
after blank-book; ledger — defter {^^)- 
auctioneer — dfia? (JIlj)- 
ierzifa tailor — iem ()- 
^isi^era document (ofEeial) -— tezieri passport 
$aw ~ tisieri ). 

Hsiersi 8a\i7er—from 

litter between mules — 

legging! gaiter — dtsKit from diz‘=koee- 

iokmdk mallet— 
top cannon — top 
•f^paJiame ^—lopdl (JbjL), 

tobacconist; — duhan^f^ — tiiiunji () *- 
inShrozize — iunii tuc 

V 

tador^s goose — wH 

y 

vdknf entailed ecclesiastical property — i^hf 

y<jd 6 h Mj Godl — Vaim {M^y 

♦veafr assistant — ucrfr minister 
vHajet province — vihjit 

Z 

•adiii commander; officer— -saHt (ta#L6). 
zdndt trade; handicraft — (4*-*^)- 

zejUn on — zetin (j ). 
zimbili basket; hamper — ienhU ( 

* tuirban* as indicated abovc^ is not * standard Turkbb ward and 

is unknowti Jn western Turkey It laas paB«d ever thiu^gli Ru^lart 

Mmd, Bulgarian Mma, into Bdagyor oodlfflu (pr, Mjiidh whence it 
prohafaiy came into Serbo-Croatian. 




A NEW ISrSCRlPTlOK OF ENTBMBNA * 

Geo^e A- Baeton 
UrrmBarry f>w PEjfw&YWAsiA 

The following dcMStimeiit h inscribed on $oiiie cones belonging 
to Edgar J. Banks of Enstis, Florida^ Dr* Banks kiiidly loaned 
the writor two of the copies with pemiseion to publish the inscrip- 
tioo* The points of both which the writer has seen are 

broken awsy^ but fiio portion containing the insOTiption is intact 
on both of them. One of them is 4% inches long^ the head is 3 
inches in diameter and the smaller end inches in diameter. 
The other cone is 4% inches long^ 3 inches in diameter at the head, 
and 1% inches in diameter at the smaller end- 

This inscription gi¥ea ns information of a hitherto unknown 
rnicr of Eicchj LngalkiniBhndTidiij who waa a contemporary of 
Entemetia of Lagaeh. A nalcr of Erech named Lngalldgnbmdiidu, 
who called himself Mng, has been known ever since HBpTecht 
published the second part of his Old BaL^lon^uin Inscription:^, 1890, 
but we do not know where to place him chronologically. The 
similarity of his name with that of LngaUdnishudndu would sug¬ 
gest that they wem of the tame family and probably ruled Erech 
at not a great distance from each other in time, Lngalklgttbnidudu 
was^ however, free; he calls huneelf king- but Lngalkinishududn 
was a subject of anotber; he does not call hims^ king. The 
discovery of this new ruler, however, makes it probable that 
Lugalkigubdudu was also a eontemporarj of the dynasty of Lagash, 

• Siocfl tlufl article left the hands at the writer m dipping has befen sent 
him tT0m The Christ<^ Monitor of May ath, 19S1, eantaining a 

dispatch from ClucagtK to the effect that the above infieription eiiets also 
on a stone whidi has been added to the private library of Mr. J, I* Kraft 
of Chicago. It would s&em that Mr, Kraft obtaLned the Btono from the 
owner Of thsea eonea. la his oorrespondebce with the writer Dr, Banks 
said notkLiig about the stone, hut said that, as bia caueifonu was maty, 
he would be grateful for a rendertuf of the inscription. Ab ho had grarrted 
Uberty of pubUoation, au advani^e copy of tha traaelation was sent him. 
The clipping just mentioned stated that Dr. Edgar J. Banks, archae^ 
olij^Bt, and Dr. Geoige Barton of the University of PemuylvanLa, 
tranetated the nwription^"! 
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Tbit 
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i, 1. 

3. fln-^e-fn€-fWi 

4. pa-ie-at 

6 . Hr-lorpuT^-gi 


i, 1, To Iniimi (and) 

2* to L’ugftlsabar-iniimi 

3, Entemena^ 

4, paiesi 

5, of Laga^ 
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A. Barhn 


6 ^ j i kt~dg-n€-n& 


mu^mrT^ 

8, H& 

9- en-t$-mB-na 


10. i-Aninnuru-a 

ii, 1. dingir-fo^ni 

2- ^£7un-mui( ?) dingir 

3. ud-ba en-i£^me~w 

4. pa-te-si 

?* p^ie-H 

5. 

0* e-ag 


6 + E-inianij the temple wMch, 
they loTfl^ 

7. built. 

8* (it$) fulinees (i e,, ^ftiU 
equipment*?)* he 
mended. 

Katemena 

10. ie be who built E-iDiuui» 

iii 1. Hj& godia 

2. Diiii-mnsh( ?)^ the divine^ 
3- At that time Eutemeua^ 

4* 

of Lagadi^ 

6* and LugaliinjBhududnj 
7* patesi 
8* of Erech 

B. made brotherhood; {i^ e.^p 
fonned a treaty). 

The laat line of the inscription, containing the rtatoment that 
Entemena and LugaJkmiehndndn effected brotherhood, is inter^ 
esfang The writer does not recall in all his reading of Sumerian 
inscription ha^g come across the same phrase namSe^ in sneh 
a ™^ection. Ei^ was, as we know from many indications, a 
Sm,tic center. Its name is one of the few Babylonian city names 
fthich, from earliest times, bom a designation which haa a good 
etymology. It has long been known that the SeiStie 

to into an artmeial brother¬ 
hood. It seems probable, therefore, that in this phrase wo haTe 
the emergence of a Semitic idea. 

The gi^Li^alsabar-ininni h also a hitherto unknown Baby- 

the last syllable of whose name 
expressed by a different cimeifonn sign fr om that used in our name, 

* Tariant, m. 

* Or, tnH-AO.^, 

“ Et» 7U.1=,", * Deto,,. “ “» «»•" 

Se* A. Ueimtra ao. lO&O. 






A Jfeie InscriptMn of ^niemena Z6& 

w found in C.T*2S39 (KSOSS, OBV.3), but that name ia not 
copied with the unme Inmni. It seems probable that luinni here 
is implied as a Sutneriaa equivalent to the Ishtar of Erecb, and 
that Lngalsapar'iniimi ia here an epithet of lahtai^a eon or consort 
Dumim. If this conjecture is correct, Entemena signalized the 
treaty of brotherhood with the ruler of Erech by erecting at Erech 
a Temple to the deities of that city. 



THE CITATOHY ELEMENT IN THE COMPOSITION OP 
THE YEN TIES LUN 


M, GaIiS 

UNIVESaiTT or CJltFOBItTA 


A STUDir of the compocitiOD of tho Yen t'ieh Ivn ^ Sit' the 
florviving work of the early Han literatus Huan K'uaa g 
disdosea a valuable deposit of material * iadicative of the liteiaiy 
resources available to the Chinese writer of the firat ceatuiy before 
the Christian era. The intellectual backgroundfi of the Conftician 
school of the moment are made clear. This is especially favored 
by the Chinese predilection for quotation and allusion, a propensity 
from which even such an early writer as Huan K'uan was not free* 
Our own medieval scholastics, to be sure, such as the twelfth 
century John of Salisbury, “ well read in the Latin writers^ nieces' 
sible in bia time,* quote their classical predecessors freely; while 
oven Milton, of a much later epoch, owed much of bis perfection 
of hteraiy finish to the wealth of cUsaical metaphor and allusion 
which adorn especially his earlier works. 

Few European writers, however, have equalled in resourcefuluess 
and veraatility the literaTy giants of China who could «t will dig 
down into the literature of all preceding time and extract an 
historical or litetarj similitude to round out their thought. With 
its rewards by way of public office, the educational system of China 
founded in Han Wu Ti’s time (140-87 B.C.),* demanding that 
the canonical literature be learned verbatim, doubtless accounts for 
the mnemonic feats of Chinese authors. But stereotyped and 
do^atic quotation, introduced rather to adorn the tale than to 
point the moral, makes its appearance particularly since the Middle 


E. It GaH Histonea] Evidences Ralmting t* Early Cbinesa Public 
Finance, in Proceeding, of fie pacific Cod Brunei of ih, Amcrienn 
A*gociAtiiini 1020, pp, 4S-6S* 

” Cf, Appgn ri It . 

ShJ" HochUnfu, 1903, Tome I, p. 4flS, np. Han 

r/artnirtim. public en Chine, Pari*. 1845, p, 13^5 * 
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Citatory Etemmt in the Ten T'ish Lun 

Han periodj together with cadeoccd sentence and topical parallel- 
ieiHj for form^a salce fllono« Such early Han writera as Chia I 
n IS or Ch'ao Ts^o ^ r and their sneeessor Tung Chnng-ahu 
Sf found to ailect the quotation for its mystical 

potency* * 

It is scarcely possible to make an c^austiTe examination of the 
borrowed materialj the ftajflje of Huan K%an in hia 

sixty chapters. For to identify with certainty unacknowledged 
quotations would postulate a ready acquaintance with all literature 
of China prior to Hsiian Tfs ^ ^ time (?3-49 b. o.)^ during 
which this author flourished." Sufficient are the some one hundred 
and twenty-^nine direct citations from at least twenty different 
sources. Those, to be sure^ frequently represent deviatSons from 
the present-day texts.^ In the Yen fieh lun it is noteworthy that 
about four-fifths (over ninety) of the quotations emanate from 
the side of the Confueian literati, the Esien4iang K K 
W&n-hsiieh ^ Of the entire number, thirty citations are 

identified as from the Lun yii SSt ^, to which may be added seven 
ascribed generaDy to K^ung Tzh JL J"- Ten are from Mmg 
^ ^ ■ thirty-three from the Skik Ohing and eighteen from the 
CWnn ch'iit (9) ^ H: and its conunentariM (9) The la- 
taaining represent direct quotations from the / Chin§ (S) ^ 1^, 
the Bhang sku (2) ^ S), 1“ai Eunf <1) 

:Jc JJ', Entm Teu (4) ^ j Liw TkS {3) ^ Yen TriL (1) 
^ Eung-sud Lung (1) S 31, Lu Lien (1) ^ S, 

(La Ghung-lien ^ ^iji ^)j Tang Tzu (1) ^ ^ (Tang Chu 


- ]ettr6 uvautp gardien de Is doctrine nrthodiwee^ prfichetir 
de lb ixtorRie m > G. Margonli^. Evolution la proto artisli^c 
MQnchcn, 102B, p. 58. For the of Tung Ctumg-aliti^ 

personality and liJs lilemry work, veo 0^ Franlcep Biudien sur Getehiehio 
dot konfunanitohon und dot ch*n 09 itohcn Btoaitfoliffion, ITaiiabiirgp 

lB28j Pt. Or and W. Bcufert, ** Urknuden zur staatlichga Neuordnung untnr 
d«r Han-Dynastls," in Ifiitoilunffm dot Bominart/ur OHonto^Uohe Bprachon, 
Berlin^ 102^. 

• Preface ot Hung CliiB ^ ed. of the Toa i'icA Itin, 

* On the pTovenicn» and inutbeuticLty of niit^-Haii textSf for example, 

ProfesBor H. 5£aBpcro's discasaiun on tho extant Kuan iq /Of(rno;| 
AtiaiiquSf Toms COX, lS27t pp. 144-SS, also hia bibliographical notes, Lo 
Chino Antique. 

" For the dei^nitSon of these terma^ cl. Blot, op. p. 135. 
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^ Sun Tau {1) M ^ ? Hsun Tzn ^ ^Han Tzfi 

(1) ^ ^ (Han FeL Chia 1 (1) ^ Ssil-ma 

Ch'ien (1) ^ These are all introduced bj S, If, 

or w t* ** ^even are asetifaed to popular sayings ^ ^ ^ ■ 

A Dumber of personagea are mentioned in the text but with no cita- 
tiona from the works usually attributed to them. We look in vain 
for the name of the brilliant Chuaug Tku. The perhaps apocnTihal 
Su Ch'in £ and Chang I ^ whose speeches enliven 
the Chan leito ts‘i ^ BS are repeated in the 8hih chi 

t ffi/' aT 0 niad^ to iippsur in tbe inise en sc^ne but provide 
nothiug for the argument. Tung-fang So :;Jr ^ is meDtion^ 
twice,, but not Tuug Chung^shuj and neither are quoted. A chapter 
for each is devoted to Sbang Yaog g and Ch-ao Ts^o but 
no citationa appear from the works accredited to them. Neither 
the Chan truo is'i, the Han &hih wai chuan f nor the 

iTuo yti g ^ is cited by name. Yet the ai^ hundred and twenty-five 
authors and their works listed in the bibiiograpbicBl section of the 
Han ihu indicate the enormons voluiue of literature which may 
have been available to Huaii K'uan. There are accordingly in- 
tcrestiDg and unexplained lacunae in the citations. 

Various conclusions may be drawn from this by no means defini¬ 
tive survey. The author’s later editors take it that “ he enlarged 
upon and expanded the ideas set forth in the debate in order to 
form a school of thought.”’* We are to lay aside, then, the 
supposition that the compilation is a verbatim report, recorded by 
Huan K'uan at the time of the great forum of 81 b. o, Ou the one 
hand, accordingly, it may be assumed that the compiler of the 
j^u» had accesa to no other material than the authorities actually 
cited in his text, ifaiiy works had been destroyed in the first 
** bibliothecal cataBtrophe,” the holocaust of literature instigated 
by Cb‘in Shih Huang Ti’s minister Li Sail (313 b. c.). During the 
disorders which followed the fall of the Ch'^in house, the struggle 
between Han and Ch‘u, most of the great cities were burned. 

• H. Ma«per«, “ Le Rnomn de Sou Ti'ia,” ia Etvdea Tpiue II; 

aim m La €hint Antique^ pArldp lM7f pp. ^ 

fcudi 1*'^, cM. Ill et posaLm; cA$, dbft. laXIX* hXK- F. 

Htlbottc^T, Aut rfffi Pldivn der kampftKdm 1912. 

” Tm rieh tun, chi. Vll *nd YIIT. 

** Fflit Huitg Cblh preface. 
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The$e were the seatd of the feudal pncceB^ many of whom as 
literaiy MaeccaaseSj rach aa the later Liiu Teh, Prince of Ho-chien 
9i m lifld made eollectioDS of hooka. The country- 

eidej too, was ravaged by the armiefi of the genorda coatending for 
the empire- 

Only a centuiy or leas before Huan K'^an, the law* for the 
guppreasioo of literary works vrag formally repealed {190 b. c.). 
Despite Tigorous efforta made to recover the onoient writings, evai 
towards the close of the first <!!eiitury c* many works were atill 
granting and others incomplete. It remained for Liu Hsiang 
^ and hb son Liu Hsin §4 Ifc to restore the national 
library as represented in the catalogue of the Han Shu. Even if 
works lay buried in the Imperial archives^ as appears to have been 
the case of the Tso chuan ^ Huan K^uan unlike the Grand 
Astrologer Ssu-ma Ch^en and his auceessor the Archivist Liu Hsin, 
may not have gained access to them, even while reaidiag at the 
capital as a lang ^. Later as a provincial fai shou c¥eng 
-Jk ^ ^ at Lu Chiang ^ JC the presumption is iJiat he 

w'ould be without easy access even to standard material- 
On the other hand, with a volnminoiia and varied literature 
already in exJrtouce and acccSBibloi the author seems more likely to 
have restricted his references to stieh works ns were immediately 
pertinent to his argument Quotation for quotation's sake had not 
yet become the literary vogue^ Moreover as an adherent of the 
Confucian school^ he would defer to those works which* while not 
yet formally elevated to the Canm^ were the only primary souroeB 
from which to draw lofty moral precepts and sound principles of 
government. The Confucian scholar disdained to make use of the 
non-canonical writers who at times deny the teachings of the 
classics and critiebe the ^ages, and at times glorify spiritual beings 
and gods and put faith in prodigies/^ Thi$ explains the paucity 
of quotatione or complete disregard of the writings of the economic 
and jurjHt school, such bs represented by Kuftn Tz^, Shang Yang^ 

E* C3ui.Taiineaj de Tyirpv Fsrlg. 180&, 

Tome I, p. eseie^ ctp. ITm 

Lanfft " dhataberlsiii, fai cAp'Ibj, e^nd adminifftrstivo 

oScer in a province of Uis EmpirSp deputy governor," 

” Cf, PwfaoB to the Hong Chili ed. of thfl Yen fZufi. 
tAtt, eh* LXXX^ p. 7 r** quoted by Qiavsnaes^ Jm, 

6 
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and San Fei Tku, the works attributed to whom were in circulation 
in Sad-ina Cb*ieii'6 time.” 

Hnan K'uati was steeped in the Eung^yatig commentary 
s “ of the Ch'vn Hence after the apoatolic 5Ai?i 

ejitnj and iun yii the greatest number of references attach to this 
Torli, which so engroBsed the earlier Han scholars. Seren of the 
quotations assigned to the CA'int cft'iii derive from the famous 
commentary itself, proof that Hnan E'uan did not forget the study 
of his youth. None of the aecriptions to the Chvan fI|F seem to be 
derived from the Tso chuan, although the “ indicatea that 

tbe latter was in circulation in Ching Ti's time (166-141 B, o.). 
With fonr-fiftha of tbe quotations belonging to the Confucian 
bihUography, and half of these from the fiiiiit ching and the Lun 
yu, these two works thus already appear to have formed the vade 
mecum of the Bcholar of the time. Contrasted with the seeming 
carelessness in other directions, botb of these works are quoted on 
the whole acenrately and faithfully,** 

” SftiV rti, thaja. LXII, LXVm j J. J. L. Duyvendafe, The Booic of Lord 
Shonff, Lcjudon, 1&36, pp. 31, 131 seq j »Au. chap, VI. under I at year 
df Wu TL 

^ .the dry-ms-diiBt and stale moTaUdcLg of Ku-Uang and Knng-yang 
. . « the tEaJ roprceontatlrefl of Confucian tradiLion % - a ptEdomlitani 
in the centre of the national ^tudiedau * . - B. B^iTlgren^ On ffte Autherh 
Hdiy and ttf (Atf Tvt C^teborg, 15, pfiaalm j 0* Franke, 

op. pp. M-Sfl. 

hvQ minff /ftt iA tiffs p- S ^ 

Loe. dh, LI]I^ KarIgTen'a maetorly diactiaaion aerves to pro?e tho 
eElstenco nf tho Tio c^iiow In SaH-ma ChHon'e time, the text of which ihe 
latter paraphraned in the iSAih ^hL op. dl.j p. 29. Thua it was In existence 
when Enan E^io] wrote* The IdentlflcEtiQii of the quoiatbna froin the 
and Ita(T) €huon*o present! a particnlarly di^idi problem. 
It seems aa if ths text of the ^un^-iwn^ eommentary in Hnan K^nan^a 
tlmn differed aomewhat frem the modern one. This may possibly explain 
why » few of the quotations can b« fonnd in the present text. On the 
other hand, the term ciipeciallj as prefixed to longer quolAiions 

that are not La tbs terse style of Knng-yang might possibly refer to senno 
other ** Becord or “ Commentaryunknown to It is likewise to be 
noted that Hnan E'uan oltmi quote? a passage as eoming from the Ch'vn 
cft'la whereas It is obvionily a glou. Thin intricate problem u closily 
linked with the great oVin^Frage and would require special 

inTestigadon. 

It is to bo noted that moat of the gnrhled or tnialabellcd quotationa 
an put hy Hnna K'uan into the mouth of the repruentativeg of the 
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It is a striking fact that Hiian work rcTcals only one 

direct quotation from the monumental compilation of his immediaite 
predecessor^ and in pitii at least contemporary, the historiographer 
3sii-ma Ch^icn^ Too, the quotation la placed in the mouth of the 
yii fa fu ^ i ^ Sang Hun^-yang ^ who 
speaks of hia authority Ssil-ma ^ ’f - Precisely what 
the unusual terminal appelatiou implies is by no means easy to 
construe. The to be siirej is applied to the philosophers^ and ia 
a prefix denoting the master” or teacher/^ It no longer held 
its significance as a title of the feudal nobility in the Han era, 
although the Grand Astrologer made claim to derive his anoeetry 
from an aristocratic house.^* Emploj'ed by the yH shik ia fUj a con¬ 
temporary and doubtless a personal acquaintanoe of the historian, 
it may represent a form of respectful address, as it commonly was 
in later ceuturieSj and here it is applied to one of the official 
hierarchy to which both belonged.** But the fact that S$ii-ma 
Ch^en WBS enough of an historian to be an adherent of none of 
file special schools, could make him an object of suspicion to such 
a Conlueian stalwart as Huan K'nan. 

The great historiographer's death has been detennined as occur- 
ing at the beginning of the reign of Chao Ti 80 ^ (86-74 n. c-) 
Thus it is probable that bis life terminated shortly before the 
logomachy of the second lunar month of 81 E+ c- Had the Shih cAi 
been accessible to Huan K5uan, and had he chosen to make use of 
it, he would have had at hand a Tcritahle thesanraa of material 
upon which to draw, even had he had no other library facilities. 
Ssii-ma Ch^ien himself records that he placed one copy of bis work 

" GovEmmedt party ”, either oat of nmlice or to indicate the Eontempt io 
which the parVEnufl of the time liEld the Cotifticioii litemturo. 

■■Third highest rank in the Emnlfe^ This higli minister waa in diarga 
of th& pa thih f t* ^ fe Iff* ChaawiUry j Grand Sectatary 

later Cenaor Oeneral.** 

M, Gal*, 0|r. pp. dS-SB. 

^* " . . . le dom d* faMlIIa Ee-ma fat disaient-ils, am desctndaiits 

de Foa P'oa, comte de Teh'^engh quand ils perdiTtut Tear fief bops le 
ds Sipen (82T-TS2 *t. j.c.}^ roi de la dyniwtie Tcheon." Chavao-dM^ op. eif., 
Tome p. xii, 

Chia I iM spdfkep of as Chia T^a ^ In the chap. LXl, 

** muter diia, nMently dEtsaaedC 

*■ An ^Jiaiutive dlaciiaaigR on thfa doubtful point la found la Chavansesp 
op. Gtf.p Tome 1, p. xliv» 
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—\phether on btartls or silk rolls, we do not know—in the imperial 
library, and one at the Capital.*’^ But the SAiA in the form 
completed by ite compilator, appears to have been witblield from 
general publication for reasons of state, imtil Hsuan Ti's time^ to 
be again withdrawn froin public circulation in 28 n. c. Its ooutenta 
represented material of a heterodox and otherwise danprons 
nature^ m contemporary opinion,-^ Thus only a few privileged 
persons could have had access to its treasures. 

It has beea found, on the otJier hand^ that the Shih chh though 
quoted directly only once by the high officer of state. Sang 
Hung-yang, yields a number of parallels to Hnau*B citatory pas- 
aages. But Huan Kenan's citations, notably in the case of the 
Lim yu^ prove to be more faithful to the accepted (i. e* present 
day) texts than those of the historiographer.-® It hm been likewise 
Rscertaiued that Ssii-iua Ch^ien makes a notably limited use of the 
Shih cking^ Only six principal citations from this earliest of 
extant Chinese Hteraiy documents have been noted by Chavannes ” 
although others are suggested as occuring. Iluan K'uan^g Yen 
fich init contains no less than thirty-three direct quotations. It 
may be concluded that Huan K'uan had available his own armarinoi, 
from which his citations were culled^ and that by reason of distaste 
for the historiogTapbeT^B principles he made little use of Ssil-ma 
Ch'icn'e compendium of earlier literature- It baa been possible to 
note certain general passages in tbe F^tir TteA lun similar to tbo$e 
found in the Bhih chi*^ This suggests,^ to be sure, that both 
writers may have been familiar with the same documents. Yet 
the occurrence of an actual quotation from Sau^ma Ch'^ien^a work, 
in the words of the historiographer himself/® would tend to indi- 

eftiV di. eXXX^ p, ISr.K noted by CboLvaiiDGS, up. cit, Toms 

pH ^cTiii. 

" ChAvanneSp loe. Cff. 

^ PreieAMr MBAperg h&n neted tbat Cb’^ien, in quoting ancient 

texts, Titry frequently employe the gloss rather thflu tha originaL Cf. also 
Chavinacfl, op. Tome I, ehip. 3, pasaLm. I do not believe that this Is 
ft roatter of vixiaata among tbe tlitee texte oE the Lan yQ, the varioui 
rendinga having b«n noted by the coinineittatcr Cheng Hsilan gj 
Cf- W. El SoDthiUp The AjtaleciM 0 / Introd.i p, 73. 

oif., Tome Ip p, cvxxviL 

“One of flueh important parallels has not cseaped the notice of the 
editors of the ehl 8ee Notes to the Ch*ien Lung «d. ShUi oAi, eh. 
CX5JX. Two other IntetevtlDg examples <taa he sc«d in chaps. VI and 
^IX of the Ten fua. 
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cate that Huan K^an^ neY^rtheless, was fanctiliar with the Shih 
chu The caution in ite nee, however, coTToborates the tradition 
of ita contemporary disfaTOT+ 

The foregoing examination of Huan K*nan*3 intellectufll back¬ 
ground revealE with some certeinty this early Han writer'a place 
in the evolution of Chilians Bchool of letters. He lepreaents, in a 
word, the beginning of the Ghineae scholaetic mentality* The 
time had arrived when the aseendaney of the Confucian bibli¬ 
ography induced the acholars to ignore the non-canonioal liteTature, 
With even more effectiveness than tinder the edict of Ch^Uij the 
heterodox writings came under proscription- Immediately before 
him, Ssu-iua Ch^ien earned the condemnation of his own generation 
by an indiscFiminating oeleclici&ui in tho cmplojTaient of all extant 
literature, Huan K*uan may thus be regarded as among the first 
of the writers of China to establish definitively the literary cult of 
the daaaicfij with its intellectual intolerance and citatoiy atandardi- 
zation. 
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THE INDIAN REINOGEEOS AS A SAGEED ANIMAL 

GeoeCiE W. Bbioos 
Usnvpflsmr 

The uificoEN and the rkmocercKS have occupied a place of im¬ 
portance both ID foMofe and in religion from the most ancient 
times to the present. 

The unicorn appears as a supporter of the Eojal Shield of 
Great Britain and is known to Shakespeare and Spenser, He be¬ 
longs to the eymbolisni of the medieval Churchy as the t>^e of 
Christ and the emblem of purity.^ In Eu&sian Cos^eck standards 
of Ermak (sixteenth centurj ) tiNere appears a horse with a horn 
(antelope) in its forehead; and in a carved ivory thronej a wedding 
gift from Bjr^antinm q century earUeTj one panel exhibits a horse 
with one horn (antelope) in the forehead. A Greek manuscript 
(fifteenth century) of the Proverbs of Solomon and other frag- 
meutSj including pharmaceuGcal recipes^ has a painting showing 
the unicorn and depicting a Buddhist story which waa brought 
from India in the seventh qcntuiy ■ and a panel m a bronze door 
(fourteenth oenluiy) of the Uspenski Monastery of Aleksandrov 
depicts the same stoiy\ On an ivory casket (eleventh century), 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin^ of Syro-Egyptian w^ork- 
mansbip^ a unicorn (an ox) appears among the auimsJ groups. 
This motif is known in Myceueanj Byzantiue^Coptic^ and Persch 
Sasaanid art^ Both the bull and the antelope were early used aa 
interchangeable forms for the same motif. The buE, shown in 
profile^ often appears with one boro, often an antelope horn. 
Belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era^ is the Gallo- 
Eoman diecua of silver with its spirited animals in pairs* including 
the unioom; and in a w all painting in a grave chamber at Palmyra 
{third ceutuiy) likewise. To the pre-Christian millenniums be¬ 
long numerous mprosentations of the unicorn p A celebrated relief 
of Cybele (second century b.c.) has along its base a lion and a 
bull in confiict. (The imicom is usually found in such association), 
On either side of the stairway of Artaxerxes Ochua {355-^40)^ at 
Persepolia, are colossal representations of the lion and the unirom 

^Tho tuift for the summary wfekh mak» up thia aiwl the foIlowiiiK 
Fftrafrapli h atticle, “The Lion and the Uakorii" by Cyril G. H Bunt 
in for l>eceinbcr, 1930: 

2T6 
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(bnll)^ The game creattire ie depicted on Babylonian and Assyrian 
cylindeTfl^p on ?aseflj on seals and on ^ulptored stones of tbc epoch 
of AtrideS;, and on the tomb of Xmithoe. On an oatrich egg from 
a Pboeniciaxi tomb (seventh century) the objeot (bull) occurs. 
Coins of CrcesuB (abfih century) show the uoieom (bull). On an 
Egyptian papyrus of Eamesea III (c. 1200 B- c.) a lion and a imi- 
(aas?) are shown playing at “ chess Still earlier (^250 
B. c) on Babylonian tablets^ and on a fragment of a bowl (c- 300d 
B. c.) the nnicorn (bull) appears. Most interesUng of aU^ perhaps^ 
ia the recently discovered ehedcer-board at ITr^ composed of four¬ 
teen (7x0) engraved shell plaques framed with lapis laaiili^ 
showing among the motifs that of the lion and the unloorn in 
oppoaition. 

It ie dear^ then^ that the symbol of the unicorn is very old. Tbe 
creature^ whether horse, bulh nss^ or antelope^ is in conflict with 
the lion. And it has been suggested that the meaning h to be 
interpreted as seasonal^ of spring hdng overcome by summer^ the 
lion (Leo) tiiuropbing over the bull (Taurus)| one-homed. Bunt 
calls attention^ in confirmation of this suggestion^ to the (?mnda 
Acedr&T^ a modifleation of the Indian chess^ played ou a board of 
12 1 10 squares, and points out that among the names of the pieces 
occur both the lion and the unicorn. He mentions also the circular 
chess game of Los E^caqtie^t which consists of Beven rings each 
divided into twelve parts^ the houses " of which are alloted to 
the sign£ of the Zodiac. 

In pre-historic sites in Europe the remaina of man are associated 
with exHuet species of rhinoecrcis. In the sixteenth century these 
caves were searched for the hom of the rhiooce^ros, which was 
believed to be an antidote to diseosCi* Prom the bom were made 
goblets that were suppo^ to ccimteract poison in liquids^ and it 
is said that as late as 1739 anch containers were used in court 
ceremonial in Prance to test the royal food for poisons. 

The rhinoceros is ^own in China and it is recorded that it was 
imported for ueo in the sacrifice by Han Wu Ti- At times nobles 
had the rhinooeros painted on tbeirjchariot wheels.® Further, in 
the (7AtRa Review* the following is reported: “ The Sung emperor 

BHt. IllUi Ed.Jp n. 34fl, 

■See E, Chaut&nTiPflp Les VemairtM IiisioHqu€B cfo Ss Ma TV'wn. PariSp^ 
ISBB. Vol. 3, p. ei4. 

* laSO, p. 35D. 
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was &0 good a mao that he actually gave the people of his capital 
two Tliinoeerofi horns to be made into medicine to care cholera^ 
aaying (with great ^what do I want with rhinoceros 

horES?' 

A fabulous^ composite beast, called the unicom* may be traced 
to the cast^ Gteaias states that there were in India wild white 
asses celebrated for their fleetness of foot^ baying on the forehead 
a horn a cubit and a half in lengthy colored wlutej red^ and blacks 
And lie remarks, further, that fJoni the horn were made drinking 
cups which were a preventive ol poieon. Aclian, quoting Clesias, 
reported that India produced alsj) a one-horned horse. And Strabo 
says that in India there were Cone-horned horses with stag-like 
heads.^ 

There are references to the unicorn from the Far East. In 
Chinese mythology it is the king of all aiiinuttK and full of gentle¬ 
ness. It is represented with the body of a deer, hoof of a horse, 
tail of an o£, and as having a single horn with a deshy growth 
upon it. Supernatural appearances of this animal are associated 
with events as far back as 2600 c.* 

Bertram Thomas, in his description of his journey across 
Arahia^ notes, with reference to the gazelle of Dakaka: 

This creature's two borns appear one when B«n In pm^le, and Ihua it 
is puppa3«d to have given riio to the sneient myth of the unicorn. This 
lejgendAry gaardian of chastity allowed none but virtuous msldeuB to sp' 
proach it, when its anger turned! to joy; and singularly today in the 
Bouthem bordEflsndSj where it ii eommonn almost the only musieal iiiatru- 
mnnt known is the pipe made of its horn^ and this the Arab maiden plays 
on the Joyful Dccasion ot marria^r^ 

The so-called uiticom ram of the Himalayas h fsimply n Earwal 
sheep with the two home artificially fused by the use of a hot iron 
while they are budding,^ 

This fabulous beast from the East, may very well, in the begin¬ 
ning, have been a rhinoceros^ In a fresco of the third century 
B.C., found nt Maiissa (Moresheth, home of Micah), at the tomb 


*EncyU Brit, (llth Eci), XXVII. &S1-E. 

•Reffireace from Dori, aur Ics J^upcrafifiotu ca COiinc (p. 

446) in Loodon, LSIT^ p. 65. 

T Nrv York Timew Magas^fu-^ May 24* 1631. 

■ Richard Lyd[s^kte^^ The Sheep and He Ug^nnt, Loudon, 1612, p. 163. 
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of the family of ApolIoplianc% bead of tbe SidouiAii colony fettled 
there^ is sbown a rbiiioceros associated with an Indian dephimt.” 

Three jdads of rhinoeeroa are found in India today: (1) 
irensisj the emalle&t of iherOt oeeurc from where it ia mCj 

to BorneOj being rather common in Tenasserim. It has two home. 
(3) The Jamn (iZ. ^owdawrits) is found in Bengal and locally 
through Burma and Mal&ja. This variety, which ia one-horned, 
ifl not so large as (3), the Great Indian RMnoeeroe -aMicomis), 
still found in Assam and in considerable numbers in the Nepalese 
Tarai. 

Landon says that^ although the rhinoceros prefers swamps and 
high grass^ it is found along the BaptJ in wooded jtinglefl aud up 
ravines and low hills in the Tarai, Many are shot each year, still 
there is no appreciable diminution in their numbers. Kirkpatrich, 
in 1793, reported that the forests on the southern slopes of Nepal 
were greatly infested with thera*^^ Formerly they occurred along 
the base of the Himalayaa to Peshawar* Babar^ early in the six¬ 
teenth century (1519) hunted the rhinoceros in the north-west* 
His account is aa follows: 

After flcnding on the army toimirdB tfae river (Indus) I myself set off 
for Sw£U, which they likewise call Karat-Kbaneli ^the 

rhinoceros haunt**) to hunt the rMnoceros, hut aa the oountTy abounfdfl in 
brindiwtKHl w? could not get at thenu A ahe rhluoeeros, that bad whelpB, 
ean]f} out, and Hed along the plain. Many arrowy were ahot her, but + . . 
site gained cover. We net lire to the hrtisbwocd, but the rhinoceros was 
not to t>e Ceund. Wo got sig^ht another, that, having been scorched in 
the fire, was lamed and unable to run. We killed It, aud OToryone cut off 
a bit os a trophy of tho chase, 

A rhinoceros was aent from India to Portugal abont 1553, and 
was later lost while being forwarded as a gift to the Pepep^*^ 

The horn ” is a mass of balrs cemented together by cellsj and 
not a true bom. 

The rbinoceiofl and the unicom have daimed renewed attention 
through the publication of seals from Harappa and Mohenjo DarOj 


*Pal^iine in Gencml fiisioryt Oxford, 19S0, Plata 
« London, Nepal, Vol. J, p. Sfl2 (l&afl). 

An Accoiini of Ihe iCin^dotn of 17&3|i London, 1811. 

Token froan (*d, of 1903), p, 76^. Earlier aoootiBtl 

nre quoted, 1337 and 13S3. 

SohsGJirJoheOnt pp* 
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in 19^4, and in tbe years inxmcdbtdj following. At both sites 
along the Indus many gealg showing a nnicom with uplifted head 
over some object not dearly identiiied^ have been found. In 1925, 
0^ J+ Oadd compared these with bulls on oontemporary seals from 
Snmeria. The resemblance is striking. The object in front of the 
animal has been described as suggestive of a drum or of a sheaf of 
corn and as referring to eome sort of cult. The thought of an altar 
where the beaat was to be sacrificed has also been suggested. But, 
one of the pictures shown on Plate XLV of the Archaeological 
Survey of India^ Mepori for 1925-26, leads me to suggest that the 
object may be some sort of a head-stalL Sir John Marsh all thinks 
that all these seals depict bollsBut there is one figure^ Plate 
XLY, number 7, in the Beport for 1925-26, which shows the 
animalj with long neck and upraised head, the horn in 

front of the ears, but mth horn rising out of the snoui}^ 
Moreover, both on seals and in terra ootta of the same date, there 
are realistic pictures of the Great Indian Hhinoceros.^^ 

The beast is clearly known in India from very early times and 
occupies a place of some sort in the cult even then. 

If the position of the rhinoceroa can not be fully established as 
sacred in the remote paat^ still there are fairly old references in 
India that do suggest it. In one of his Pillar Edicts, Asoka de- 
dared the rhinoceros to be a sacred animalOf course the famous 
refrain from the Suita NipdtOy^^ ^'^Let hjin wander alone like a 
rhinoceros” comes to mind. Manu (lU^ 271, 272J refers to 
the fleah of the rhinoceros as giving pleasure to the manes for 
twelve years, and states that its flesh is productive of satisfaction 
for endless time^ Hopkins notes in bis Epic Mythology (p. 33), 
among the families of the piirs one of the mUriimantas (embodied) 
as bearing the name ehtirngu (unicorn). Is this an evidence of 
totemiHizi? It is to be noted that it is by means of the srdddJm 
feB^^t that the pretos are released and raised to the rank of piirs. 
H. H. General Kaiser Sham Sher Jang Bahadur of Kcpal ssyfl 

Surrey uf Indwr, Annuel Reports 1^25-26, p. 80. 
figure IB reproduced in Antiquity, Vol. IJ, Pl*te II, in the article 
on po^ S3-5. 

** AfTSofloIopwi Survey of India, Annual Eepari, 1025-20, Plale XLV, 
No. le? 1034-25, Plate XXJI, (c), 

Eadliiilaiiniiij Muterji, Asaka, Loudon, 1028, p, J&l j but ho queattenB 
the rendering of the word pa/ofiate. 
the 
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that the flesh aod blood of the rhioocoros are considered pure and 
highly acceptable to the maues.^® 

Let m now consider present-day customs and traditiDPg centering 
aroond the rhinoceros which auggeat that it is a sacred animal. 

Powdered rhinoceros hide is used by yogis as a dusting for 
wounds. The rulers of Nepal and others who come to look at the 
rhinoceroses in the Zoological Gardena at Calcotta always worship 
them. In their adoration of the sun* yogis wear a ring of rhino¬ 
ceros horn on the second finger of the right hand; and in other 
forms of worship the same practice obtains. Some who do not 
wear the cuti^a (scalp lock) use a ring of rhinoceros horn while 
making oblations of water. Earrings of rhinoceroa horn are much 
prized by those yogis whose disimetire mark is the huge rings 
worn in the cartillages of the cars. 

THiy is the animal sacred ? One eiplanation that S^Tites gi^e 
is that it bows its head slowly like an elephant^ and so is sacred to 
Siva^ whose son hae an dephant^s head. In the Mahabbarata^ 
is an epithet of Sira^^^ In the K^lik^ PudmAj Hudhira- 
dhyaya chapter^ it is stated that the flesh of the rhinoceroa pleases 
the goddess for oOD years. And besides, Eama Chandra possessed 
a shield of rhinoceros hide. Eanphata yogiSj who^ after initiation 
wear huge earrings of daji say that the beast is associated with 
mud^ the substance of their rings. 

But the most interesting legends are associated with the iraddha 
sacrifice and the traditions which have gathered about the PlndaTas 
and the Kauravae of The Great Epic. This is the same cycle of 
tradition to which belongs the family name eJeaSmga^ The five 
Pandavas once killed a rhinoceros and nsed the hide as a vessel 
in which to offer water to the sun. An elaboration of this tradition 
will be given shortly. 


Frofesflor <J. W, Bromi has sent me th^ foUowii^ quoUtion coDcemi ng 
Uic rtiJii 9 C€ra 9 , from Ihe n'tJidr Seffura, Vol+ 1| p. 640. 

It camre ki 
It kt par ke 

arpAa Mi 

Jq pitjiapiin ke liy-P mflna fata Aai. 

"Frottt itfl hide shields are naade^ upon its snout there is a hornj iu 
HLtLdusth&n proper they make {from its hide) tha dMition-vcsud deemed 
best for offering ta the maucs.^ 

" 13.1204. » rhinoeeriiiiiav 
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The body and legs of the rhinoceros aie offered to Gorakhnath 
the master yogi, intimately related to the Garkhas of XepaL 
Landon {Nepolt VoL I, p. 292), quoting from H. E. General 
Kaiser Sham Sher Jang Bahadur, says that its urine, as an anti* 
septic, is hung in a resael at the principal door of the house as a 
charm against ghosts and eril spirits of disease. And further that, 
in connection trith the sacrifice of the rhinoceros, most Gurkhas 
offer libations of blood to the manes after entering its disemboweled 
body. On ortlinaiy srSddka days libations of water and Tnillr are 
made from a cup carved from its horn. 

Finally, as illustrating both the offering of the funeral oblations 
and Gie pilgrimege of the I^ndaras through the Himalayas, the 
following legcud may be given, translated rather literally from the 
Hindi as it was given to the writer in one of the villages on the 
Oanges, above Hardvar, on the pilgrim road to Kedarn^tb and 
Badiinath. 

As the result of the great war between the Fandavas and the 
Kauravaa (the ancient war which is the central theme of the 
Mahabharata) the Pandavas, by slaying their kinsmen in battle, 
were disqualified from performing the funeral rites for them. They 
appealed to Brahma for absolution. In reply, the Creator com¬ 
manded: “First make the pilgrimage to Badrinath and Kedar- 
nath ", The F^daves straightway set off upon the journey. Be- 
turning from the Himalayas, they reported to Brahma and then 
asked for permission to perform the funeral rites for their glftln 
kinsmen (ancestors), Brshmil then gave them the following in- 
stractions: " Kill a rhinoceros, make a vc&sd of its bide, and in 
that offer water to your relatives. They tHlI receive the oblation 
and then will be able to proceed to Paradise." So the Pund«T8s 
slew a rhinoceros, made a vessel of its hide and, from it, poured 
out water as an oblation to their kinsmen. The pin^ was then 
offered (i. e., the funeral rites were then performed), and the ftinin 
relatives attained Paradise. Since that time the rhinoceros has 
been considered a sacred animal. 


BRIEF NOTES 


The FiSrmn 

The wlUknown device co£isi$tia^ of a series of TeeselB bcnnd 
eidowise on b whed^ and so lased to raise water from a shallow well 
as the wheel is made to revolve bj means of a geared shaft worked 
by oxeUj usually for irrigation purposea^ is a familiar sight in 
northern India^ and representations in Mughal paintings^ are not 
nncommon. But the designation of this weU-wheel aa " Persian 
is not justified if held to imply a Peraian origin in historic times. 
In any case^ the well-wheel has a long history in India. 

The Sanskrit term is oceurring, e. in the 

Paiicatantra (though only in a late and hiGtorieaUy unimportant 
version) and the Pajatarahgini; corresponding are Pali arahatta 
(for Prakrit arughaUjdf Hindi arhatf rahaL There 

are also Sanskrit gh^ii-yanira ond Pali ghaiuyanta and cakk^- 
mttaia. 

In Gull. V, 16, 2 (Vin. 11^ 122), where three kinds of water- 
raising deviees are permitted for monastery iveUs, the well-wbed 
is designated cakkav^tfjh^^ glo&sed by Buddhaghosa (quoted Vin, 
n, 318) as arkaita-gh^tiryania. The two other permitied devicesj 
both atill in common use, are the liM or well-sweep, glossed as the 
** water-lifting device used by gardenera", and the 

an apparatus worked by bulls or elephants with a long rope 
by w^hich a leathern bucket h pulled up and let 

down as the animals luovo away from or towards the welL 

Numerous later references aptly niustrate the character of the 
w'cll-wheel. In tlie Div}'aTadanB, 30d, a llvc^poked Wheel of 
Life'^ is depicted (KJtftiVain) in a gate-house (dr^m-tos/uka) with 
a bhik,yu appointed to explain it to the householders as they passed 
to and fro^ the wheel represents the saihs&ra^ which is likened to 
the operation of a gkati-yunira. In the Harsacarita, 104 (Ch. 3), 
Nimaya Sagara ed., 1925, p, 34, we read, s^m^nta-udihAia^gh^U- 
si^y<im^m^jimkarjfda{r ^^land irrigated by the 

close^set, outpouring, upward-moving jars, as they are actively (or, 
abundantly sprinkling) made to movo^^; the Commentary has 
araghatto, 7b. 113, text, p. 104, udan<is ca ghati-yanira-mdldm iv^ 

* E, H. GoetZp BUdcrrt$toM ri*r /iwlkitff in " 

Fig. lOS. 
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rudroic^mala oompares a rosary to a well-wlsel garland, the pota 
round the rim being thought of ae like beads on a chain; but ib. 
886 (Ch. 8), text p, 354 , ffhaiana-ghati~mji-rajjavafyf “long 
ropes connected to a ffhati *% the reference seems to be to the bucket 
well worked by bulls, rather than to the wdl-whed, which is not 
in fact operated hy ropes- 

In a verse cited by E^mandra from Amaraka, quoted in JltAS 
1 & 16 , p, 168, there is a simile of the water that rushes out of a 
bucket as it turns. In the Pnxbandhacintanmni, translation, p. 36 
(text not available), we have “ Do you not see that in the water- 
wheel for irrigating fields, the empty buckets become full, and the 
full buckets empty?". In Jacobi, Auageimhlie Brtahlung0n in 
M^&rSshtn, 18/19, there is a story about an a man 

who works a Persian wheel. 

Finally, on the north side of a Jain temple of the twelfth cen- 
turj' at Mandor in EajpnUna, there is a reUef rcpiosenting a 
Persian wliecl very dearly; this li published in ASl. 1909-10 

PI YT.Tir J f 


Upavlnii 

lu my discussion of the Paris 0/ a vtttd. {JA 08 , 50.044-253 see 
especially p, 060) the meaning of this term was not dearly a^r- 
toined. V. Bapat now points out to me that in the Tisud- 

dhuna^ Ch. 80 (PTS ed., p. 630 >) the sound is said to be pro¬ 
duced because of the rfntf, upaviiwi, and a man's suitable effort. 
Dbammap^a m his Comraentaiy explains upnufna as viiiA-vSdana 
Ganthi, a later commentator, explains it as something made of 
ivoiy or horn, requisite to the tipadhamsana of the oifui- 
dftariisana has meanings such as “urging, inciting, producing,” 
and must here refer to the production of sound bv striking. It 
would therefore seem veiy evident that npaviiia, literally “ rtti^ 
a«»sso^” must ^ “plectrum.” However, if this bo ao, it is not 
dear why ^ mentioned together in the 

Mdn. 63 , and SE, IV. 19 J lists. In the latter, the Comm, has 
it^vena^upadharana^vetJmha, which should mean some kind 
of wrapping; of. paffa. Jt jg stated th at the sound is produced by 

Pre tronsla^ j, j, „rtaIoly 
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the i-pnd, i, e* the plectrum, combined ^ith the proper eHort of 
the player is glossed caiuramsa-sHra-dandakOy foor- 

corDered piece of 5flm-WQod '^); this compared with the Visuddhi- 
tnagga passage again suggests that upavlm^ kona. Against this 
is the list of parts, mentioning both- In any case upavlna is not 
^'bridge" ae the PTS transiatioi] has it 

The following are additioual references to parts of a v^ndz 
Visuddhimaggaj ^51, mfiddoiiikonaddhacamma, '^skin Btretched 
over the belly of the vina^*; ib^ 354, the m^Mvtna is covered 
with Wet os-hide; it,, 0^4, taniu 

K. CoOMAR-AaWAXT. 

Museum ot FId«i Arts^ 


te /or tvfim 

In my article on “ IXindn Salutations in the Rapson Sludie^j 
p. 380, 1 suggested that the epic icchdmi tvdm aham jMtum and 
jfultum icchdmi fa were signiiicaotj Uiongh, since jffd may take 
either accusative or genitive, the parallelism ia not auMcient to 
establish ie as accuBativCj an idea originally espoused by PisehcL 
But Li. 49,10^ apilpdm vedfni SUe te (cf. fnjfSrsjrt Rami vidmd^ 
6. '7-^E-23) shows that fa muat here be accusative, standing 
for which i$ actually fomd in the correspouding passage, 

G- 5U19, apapdTp vadmi Sile tvam. Again, in It. ^1.13, 
iiptighvd-sp&mi ie murdhniy oompaTed with G* I2j mfirdAwi frrTffi 
(cf. the following ^airughmm upaghragti)^ points to 

anotlier instauce of te as tvdm^ for the invariable construction with 
uptlghm as kiss ” is acenEative of the person and locative of the 
part kissed. Since t^ for lidm occurs in Ardhamagadhl and 
fiauraseni (Plschel, Gr. Pnik, Sprach^n^ §421), there can be no 
doubt that the dialectic te form has crept into later versions of the 
epic* Whether jdnan me (H. T095) has been attracted into the 
same form (Pkchel, § 415) or is genitive, may be questioned, and 
tlm same doubt ns to accusative te arises in regard to some of the 
epic passages, where sape te means I entreat thee and stands 
parallel to in that senaej in distinction from the usual 

meaning swear to thee^^ (dative)- 

E. Washbc^x Hopeins. 

\''ale University. 
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riifcyaj. By Amanda K* Coojiaiuswamt. Part I, Washington: 

SiiiTJiBosiAS' iKsTiTCTioir, l&SB; Part II, 1931, Part 1: 

43 pp: and 23 plates; Part II: 34 pp. and 50 phtes. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy'a treatise on Yaksas, which was motivated 
as a study in early Indian iconography, even in Part I passed 
beyond that limit into the larger field of Yaksa and Yab^i worship, 
and in Part II goes into the subject of the water cosmology in 
early Indian religion and its icouographie refleetiona. The material 
presented shows that this method of treatment is correct; for all 
the themes discussed are closely connected. 

His thesis is, in brief, that the iconography of India rises from 
vegetation, wealth, and fertility cnits Uiat may well enough be 
considered Indo-Aryan but certainly not of proethnic Indo-Euro¬ 
pean antiquity. To give the idea phraseology alightly different 
from that used by the author, this means that the significant phase 
of Indian religions is an animism which is non-Arvan in origin. 
Some phases of these "^Indo-Aryan ” cults appear also to be Iran¬ 
ian, having been adopted by the Aryans from cultures flourishing 
in pre-Aiyan times in Mesopotamia and Iran; others so far have 
been found only in India. On the question of Mesopotamian 
sources Dr. Coomaraswamy wisely remains fairly non-committal, 
and his remarks are only secondary and suggestive. On the matter 
of non-Anan aourcea in India he is more definite, altliom^h there 
again the material is elusive. Comparatively iitOe of popnlar wor¬ 
ship at the time of the ilauiyans, when sculpture turns seriously 
to the use of stone ps a medium, is found described iu the great 
body of Vedic literature, especially in the Pour Vedas; Rie items 
that appear are likely to be late or secondary. The course of reli¬ 
gious histoiy is an ossociation of the Vedic Aryan deities with the 
non-Ariau cults, with a consequent change in character of those 
deities and an alteration of their proportional importance. The 
t^pc of the non-Aryan cults is better indicated in the post-Vedic 
lit^rnturc and etill better in the iconography. 

The Yatsas are "guardians of the vegetative source of life 
and thus dowly connected with the waters." Thev also control 
wealth and grant fertiUty, and are tutdarv divinities The Taken 
shnne gives the type for the sectarian temples; early pSja is Taksa 
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wrsbip find had a Mahli aspect;, although there js no reas^on to 
consider that bhuhli waa well developed before the time of the 
Bhagarad Gita. Bcoanee the Yatsaa are coonected with the watera^ 
they are repre&euted froJn Maury an times on wan! in connection 
with Water ajmbol$j although the latter may appear without Yaksa 
accompauiiaent in the formulae of lotus rhizome^ often fipriuging 
from the mouth or navel of a Y^ah^a^ or from a full jar, or from 
tlie open jaws of a m/ihirn or a fish-tailed elephant The w'ord 
\aksa apjjeara in the Veda in a variety of usee, being sometimes 
malevolent aa indicating tlie deity of a rival non-Aryan folk, aud 
sometimes benevolent as indicating a great being or a deity. In 
due time the Yaksa cults ore legitimized in the Aryan envirouineiit, 
and Kuhera^ Munibhodra^ the Lokaimlaa^ Srij Gancfa^ aud others 
assume a general Indian importance. 

In discusaiug the water cosmology Dr. Coomaraswamy finds two 
aoureca, namely^ the Vedas and the Plant Style in the deeorative 
art of the earliest motinmentB+ Oe presents a large number of 
passages from the Vedas, and states that Indian art ia to a greater 
e.xtcnt than hm been supposed an illustration of Vedic ideas.*" 
This statement I believe true provided by Vedic we mean late 
Rig-Vedic and what succeeds. Might it not be better to transpose 
the parts of hia proposition and say that to a larger extent ttan 
has been supposed pre-Aiy^an notions have attached tliemselvta 
even in the Four Vedas to the figures of Yumna^ Agni, Prajapati? 

The genera] thesis of Dr. Cooinaraswamy*s discuErSion seems well 
established;, and the exptanatioii of figures and motifs has greatlv 
increased our knowledge^ On some minor points additional 
material may be offered or reservations made.^ Some of the RV 
materia] used in discussing the water cosmology I should be in¬ 
clined to associate with the Agni-SQrya-Visnu complex rather than 
with Vanina (of. JAOS ol- 108 ff.), and I should see in Sun- 
W'Oiwbip another important phase of pro-Aryan religion. The 
remarks on dohadu might have included a reference to Bloomfield's 
paper (JAOS 40. 1-24) and those on the fulfilment of wishes in 
another existence might have mentioned Edgerton^s paper (dnnnig 
of the Bhandorkar InsiiUiie^ Yob VIII, Part IJf^ pp, 219^0). 
In speaking of the power of Yaksaa to change their fornis^ he might 

^ In this it sliciulci be noted tint Part I Is uot now to be read 

without taking Into aecoiiJit the tweh'e page* of Addenda appearing bjI 
the beginning of Part II, 
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hAve added that they caa eflfetrt chaiige of eei and can grant that 
power to others {JA03 4T, 5, 1-H6). The world tree ia perhapa 
eotnctimea aaaociated by the RV prieata, in magnifying the socri- 
ftciai ritual^ with the sacrificial post {EV 1. 164. 20; 10. 63. 4; 
10, 81. The factj as brought out hy Dr. Coomaraswiiaiy, that 
tlie Oandharvas, Vanina^ rmd Kama are associated with the makorti 
suggests the guess that Gaudharva and Kandarpa Kama) may 
be only dialeetio variations of the same word. 

The entire study is most informing and gives a solid basis for 
the understanding of early Indian iconography, while it also adds 
much to our comprehension of pre-.^TTan animism. 


A CofttparaUve and Elyntohgical Dieiionary of the A^cpali Lan- 
yvatje. By Ralph Lilley TtrnKER. With indexes of all words 
quoted from other Indo-Aryan languages, compiled bv Doan* 
THT Riteks Tl’esze. London: Keoax Paul, Teekch, 
TftUBXEa AXD Co., Ltb., 1931. Tp. sxiv + 935. 

This large dietlonaiy is of high importance in Indie studies, and 
immediately on its publication has become a standard work of 
reference. The number of scholsre working intensively in Nepali 
is very small, but the use of Professor Turner’s volume will by no 
means be confiuerl to them, .411 students of the comparative lexical 
and etymological aspects of any of the modem Indo-.^ryan lan¬ 
guages will use it, for it constitutes the last word to date in that 
field. To a less and varying degree it is valuable also to students 
of Indie languages of ancient and mediaeval times. 

As a dictionary of Nepali this pioneer work Is beyond my capacity 
to judge. The author modestly speaks of it as only “ a beginning 
of a better and completer work in other hands more competeuL” 
How much material remains to be added only a scholar proficient 
in Nepali could presume to estimate. Probably there is some. 
Having occasion recently to look for the derivation of the word 
bartc4l according to Hodgson, JASB IS. 1019), said to be 

Nepsleae, meaning a certain breed of sheep used especially for 
fighting, I failed to find a correspondent for it in Professor Turner’s 
work. Possibly a handful of additional words could be gleaned 
from articles dealing with the flora and fauna of Nepal, as published 
in the and elsewhere, and other words may appear in current 
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Bpeech and TiTitiDg. In due tim^ Professor Turner will doubtle-ss 
issue a aupplement to the present spleDdid volume. 

In its comparative and etjmologieal featurea the work calls for 
high praise. In the modern field the researches of Beames^ Hoemloj 
Grierson, Bloch, Morgenstienaej Chatterji, Lorimer, Bailej^, and 
many more, and all the standard dietionariea have been painstak¬ 
ingly exploited; little;, if anythingj of other scholars' work has been 
ignored. In the ancient field the standard works have been em¬ 
ployed, but naturally the field as a whole bos been exploited in less 
exhaustive fashion^ The derivations and comparisons^ m far aa 
I have examined them, are careful, and there are copious biblio- 
graph icfll references. Where the suggestions arc doubtful. Professor 
Turner lias disarmed criticism by stating so, for his presentation 
is not dogmatic. One of the most valuable features of the work is 
the array of indexes to worejs quoted from other Indo-Ar^^an 
tongues. There is also a brief, but informiog, introduction. 

The page arrangeinent, which is much like that of Grierson^s 
Dictionary of Kaskmin Language^ h exeellentj and the facility 
of using the work is thereby much increasedj as it is also by the 
good t%q}ography and press work. 


Translation from Mahipati^s Bhaktalilamrita, By Jus- 
■rl^^ E. Abbott. (The Poet-Saints of llaharashtra, S'o. 7}- 
Summit (N. J.): JUSTIX E. Abbott, llt3D. $1.25. Pp. xs 
+ 346. 

In this latest volume of the Poet-Saints of Maharashtra Dr^ 
Abbott gives a translation of Mahipati^s life of Tukamm aa related 
in hij 3 BhakfalTlamrta (wTitten 1774). There is another life of 
Tuka by Mahipati in his Bhaktavijaya (1762)^ which Dr^ Abliott 
mentions in his introduction as differing in some respects from 
that presented here. 

The usual dates for Tukarain^ as accepted by Dr* Abbott, arc 
and by the time of Mahipati legend had already dustere/l 
in profusion about the name of the celebrated Sndra devote. Some 
of the stories Mahipati tell!!i aliout Tuka I myself heard orally in. 
1928 among the people of Dehu, Tuka's home, and Alandi, a nearby 
town also of sanctity; and this fact suggests that part of the un- 
known sources of Mahipati^ to w'hieh Dr* Abbott refersp ia likely to 
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be populiir tradition rather than literary works. Some of the 
miracles sliow a simiJarify to Christian legends (the feeding of the 
multitude, the inexhaustible vessel of oil, the translation of Tuka 
to heaven), but the likeness is probably illusoiy. Liegend makes 
Sivaji (Ifi27-S0> pay Tuka two visits, hut since Sivaji was only 
twen^-two when Tuka died, the legend is likely to he baseless. 

The value of the Maratha devotional authors and of Dr. Abbott’s 
work in making them accessible has been mentioned in notices of 
earlier volumes in the same series {JA08 47, 280; 50. 76; 50. 271), 
The continuous growth of the series is of importance to Indology. 


L'lilversi^ of Penaaylvsjiie. 


W. XonsfAN Browk. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Itov. Dr, George Foot Moqre, professor emeritus pf the history of reliri™ 
in Barvenl University, iii«d on May UJ in hia eightietli rear He was 
Recording Seemary of the Society from 1805 to mu. Editor of the 
JociwAi. from ISaS to IflOO, and Frecident from 1011 to 1013 The fnneral 
-end™ were attended hy Profeewrs Lannmn, Lyon, and Hop® a, 
sentAtiv^ of Society by appointment of tbe Pregldeiit.. 

PralcMor Heinrich LUders, of the UniveraEty of Berlin, honorary member 
of thiB Soemnr, has been elected Bettor of ihe Univeraiiy of Berlin 

the Eieentive Commitiw ha, elected the following persoag „ corporate 


Mt, JulEaa Arnold 
MJfid DdiYJtJij' Blair 
Mt^ Georgft G. Cmnorcn 
Lillian Conflcld 
MisA £tb?l Elkina 
Dr. Fnaak H. Foster 
MIha Nojlu Ir^ddini 
Riitibi Fhiniliaji p. KArtrinel 
Dr. Abram S, Kotaujj 
Fmf. OctBo Lope£ 


Mibs FJoronf^ Lowden 
ilisB Julie Mkbelet 
Sir BbiipandrH Mitra 
Mr, Jolm KTeoliion 
Dr, Freeland F, Penney 
Rev. Claude L. Pickena, Jr. 
Prof- Arno Poebel 
Dr^ Otto B. Rupp 
^isB Winifred Bmeaton 
Mr. Grant WII llama 
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HSIJAN CHUANG AJTD THE WEI SHIH PHILOSOPHY 


CliAKENGE H. HaHILTOIT 
OuettLJN Coi44'Glf 


The present study is c&llateral to a detaited eiraminaiion of 
one of Hsilan Chuaog's pMlosopliieal trans^latioiiB. It b attempt 
to aa&emble add put into strong relief the essential facta concerning 
tho basic intelieotiial mteTeat of the famous pilgrim m his journey 
to India in aearth of authentic Buddhist wiadom^ Tradition haa 
long repeated that Haiiau Chuang was the founder of the Fa-haiang 
Tsung ^ the Dharmalaksa^a school of thought in 

Ohina^ aod the great teacher and translator of its books^ which set 
forth a radically idealistic world view. The statement is generally 
made in connection with brief expositions of the different Buddhist 
sects^ such as that by Nanjio/ well known eidce 1SS6, or that by 
Yang Wen-hni (tfi 3[ ) which forms the basis for Heinrich 

Hackmann^a study of Hie Schnlen doe ChiacsischEn Buddhis- 
mus/'® in 19U. But interest in the matter ugiially stops at that 
point. The school in question j$ represented as having long since 
died out and its literature has^ for the most partj TTemaided hnried 
and unexamined in the great mass of translations in the Chinese 
Buddhist Tripl^a. 

Within the last decadcj however^ Ifahayrmist studies have showed 
a marked turning of attention in tlie direction of this very branch 
of philosophy which was the special concern of Hfluan Chuang, 

(1), In Sylvain L^vi discovered in Nepal the original 

Sanskrit texts of two basic treatises by Vasubandhu^ the greatest 
expositor of the idealifitic school in Indian Buddhism. The 
treatises are the YijnaptiuiatratAsiddhij, YinLsatika and Trimsika/ 
know n in the Chinese canon as l\ ei~shih~er-.^hih-I^n ( PfI IS 
+ m) * * and Wd-xkih-san-shih-lun respec- 

^ Bunyiu XaujiOj A Short Ewior^ of the T^frclte t/a^np«4r 
[Ip, 34'$, 

■ SomiTiare fur Orimiati^hc rti EerSin, voL 14, 

1011, pp. 246 8. 

* D€U^ Traii^^ de FiFai#liE:4 ei 

Tri^ik4. Fubli^a par Sylvain lAvii Parifl, LlbrAir4!i Ancle nne Honors 
Cliajiipjou, 102^^ 

^KaujiOr of (Aj THpilaito, ii«k 1231, 1239, 1240. 

" fbid.^ no. 1215 + 
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tivdy. Thefl« constitiite, in the words of M* L^vi^ "I’exposi 
classique du syst^me VijE&DOiniltTa ou VijDaptiinatifa, *pure idea¬ 
tion 'j on ‘pure ideification le ayafc^nie le plua florii-saxit encore 
aujourd'hni dans lea ecoles bouddhistea du Tibet^ de U. Chine et 
du Japon Putting it a little leas technically we may say that 
this system has as its central contention the idealistic doctrine that 
the universe ie mental representation only. It marks, probably, 
the highest point of metaphysical reflection attained by intellectual 
Buddhism. The philosophy was elaborated by Vaaubandhu and his 
elder brother rVsanga during the first half of the fourth century 
a. l>. Translations of its scriptures into Chinese were made chiefly 
in the sixth and seventh centuries. Of the two particular tests in 
question the Sanskrit has been long since lost to the Far East. 
Chinese and Japanese have studied their ideas <Hily through the 
versions of Prajnaniei, Pararaartha, and Hsiian Chuang. Con¬ 
sequently their scholars have haded with delight the publication 
of the Sanskrit originals by if. Levi in 1925. This is one important 
event. 

(2). A second important consideration for students of Far 
Eastern thought is the fact that the C^ik-nn-nei-j!iaueA-ytian 
( ^ IB ft ^ or Chinese Academy of Buddhist Learning at 
Nanking is publishing a series of Selected Works From The 
Chinese Tripitaka, critically edited by collating the various Chinese 
versions with their Sanskrit, Pali, or Tibetan counterparts. The 
first series, consisting of twenty-five works in twenty-eight volumes, 
in all about 4000 pages, was first advertised in 1930, This is the 
work of Ou-yang Ching-wn (|^ R} ^ |K) and his collaborators. 
Ou-yangisthe foremost disciple of Yang Wen-hui (jffi $ #>,wbo 
was the leading Chinese Buddhist scholar of the last generation and 
founder in 1870 of the Buddhist Fnblishing House at Kanktng, the 
Nan-cbing K‘e-ching-ch‘u {fg flJ S ^ ). Hr. Ou-yang is him¬ 
self an adherent and expounder of the Vijnaptimatra or W’ei Shih 
H} Philosophy and has included in his first Beries of edited 
texts all the important scriptures of that doctrine. In editing the 
great Cl* enj-wef-afttk-lun (j^ which is a translation 

of Vasnb^dhn'i Treadse of Thirty Gathas” (the Trirasika) with 
ten combined commentaries, he has made use of M. LevFs new 
Sanskrit text In hie publications Hsiian Chuang's translatioDS 
am taken as basic and the alternate readings of other translations 
are given on the margins of the pages. 


HaiiM Chuanff and the Shih Fhiiosoph^ 2S3 

(S). In Europe atteatioa to tbo Wei Shih Philosophy is 
signalized by Professor La Vall^ Poussia^s Frencli translation of 
Hsiian Chuang^a version of the above-mentioned 
itirt/ To the other commentaries Professor La Vallee Poussin adds 
the material of K^uei Chi^s (JS 3S) commentaiyJ The whole 
wort is a mine of information on the detaUs of the philosophical 
doctrine and its distinctions from the other schools of thought in 
the India of Yaaubandhu^a day aa analyzed by the eommentators. 

(4). A fourth significant work has just appeared in Japain 
ifr, D. T. Suzuki in 1930 published his Studies in the Lankaminra 
Sutra,^ in which he finds a doctrine of mind-only {aittamdira) 
closely paralleling the Wei Shih doctrine of representation only 
(vijiiapUmdira), TMb rafsea interesting questions as to earlier 
and later stages of the Wei Shih philosophy. Did A&ahga and 
Vaenbandhu find the germ of their ideas in intuitions arismg first 
io crude form in earlier sutraa^ intuitions which they later developed 
into elaborate rational statement ? Can the process be traced ? 

But investigation into the details of thia philosophy belongs 
primarily to the field of Indian Buddhism and constitutes a task 
which calls for collaboration of both Indologists and Sinologists. 
For Sinologists interest turns mote naturally upon the question 
of the circumstances which drew the mind of Hanan Chuang into 
the net of the ideas of the Wei Shih Philosophy. So far as the 
present writeris knowledge gocsj Hsuan Chuang^e personal rclation- 
fihip to Wei Shih has not been treated as a single topic. It has 
been taken for granted rather than studied^ although materials lie 
scattered through the pages both of Haiian^s bingraphy by Hui Li 
and of hifi own Memoirs^ while eraminatiou of his translations and 
their prefaces will doubtless reveal yet more. This lack of attention 
may be due in part to the fact that the aignificant^ of the Wei 
Shih Philosophy has not been appreciated by those primarily 
interested in the pilgrlm^s geographical information; and in part 
to the feeling that since the general fact of his intellectual prefer- 
enee is known, examiiiation of details simply confimia the obvious. 

*Lou1b De La Vall4e PqUaainp imJ ira f La EUdM de 

EiMan-Tianfff traUuite et Rnnotle: Parii, Lihralrlft OrientalLite. F&ul 
Oeuthncr^ 1020. 

Chi WR 9 HBlIan Chuapff's chid disciple and dJtet him the moet 
ardent expeimder of thm Wei Ehih Fhilwcphy. 

” D. T, Suzdki^ in th^ Lank^iviXfitm &virft: Loudofip RoutledgCp 1030. 
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He find, for oxample, thftt Thouaf WatterSj whllg recogniznig that 
“ Yiian-chwaBg in his imvole cared little for other thinp and 
wanted to know only Buddha and BuddhisHi", ia content to dk- 
inies that knowledge of Buddhiem as m interest in “yoga and 
powerful magical formulae used with solemn invocations - > ■ 
Prajdaparamitii and the abstract aubtleties of a vague and fruitless 
philosophy . *. dreamlands of delight beyond the tomb . . . P'usas 
like Kwan-shi-yin who supplant the Buddhas, etc,”* T. W. Ehys 
Davids is much more disoerniag when he remarks in the preface 
to Watters a book, “ At the time when Yiian-cJiwang travelled in 
India, not only all the most famous Buddhist teachers but all the 
teachers of the school of thought especially favoured by the latnous 
pilgrim, the school of Vasubandhu, wrote in Sanskrit." ^® But 
neither Rhys Davids nor those pioneer translators of pilgrim loro, 
Juiicn and Beal, were in a position to understand Hsiian Chuang's 
interest as we arc today. 

The increase of materials for our own study of Mahayaaist 
idealism reawakens tmr interest in the partiJulars of Hsiian 
Chuang's devotion to this school of thought. There are severe! 
questions which serve to give definition to the problem as we 
approach jt. Dow early did Hsiian Chuang come into mntact with 
toe teatoings? Who were his teachers and what were the books? 

Z Z going to India, and what 

caused bis dissatisfaction with them? Since Hsiian Chuang's 

rensa ions of these writings have become standard, what improve- 
ment IS ohservable over earlier translations? How true is Hsiian 

detach! ^ *‘^**^’ deviations 

detectaMe which indreate some interpretation and change of the 

^tenal in passing through Hsiian Chnang'a mind ? If Sere are, 

of theTn?'’”’^'”* “ conscious or unconscious adjustment 

of the Indian ^eas to the Chinese mind ? An exhaustive answer to 
all these questions is obviously too large an order for a single paper 

but the pr^nt study may possibly indicate tiiat something may^be 
done as a beginning with all of them. ^ ^ 

As primary sources the writer has utiliz ed the following: 

Walters. Yua,, y„,. 

preface, p. Ti. 
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a. For biograpbied nmterial! 

1. Ta-fzu-6n-s^^san-isang~fa-shih-ch"uanj^^ fee weU-kttown 

Liie oi Q^baii Chuaug by his disciple Em with 
annotations by Yen Tfi^nog.^* (For reference tbe pag¬ 
ing in Beal's traoalation Life of Iliuen-Tsang is used.) 

b. For literary material; 

2. Vijnaptimatrat^iddKi, Viiii^atikaj by Vasubandbu in 

Sanskrit. 

3. Three Cbiocse traiiBlations of tbe foregoing: 

a. By Prajparuci, Bome time between 503-535 a. 

b. By Faramartba, some time between 557-539 A- 
e. By ETsiian Chuaiig in 661 a. 

In the edition of the Nanking K"e-ching-eh^n these three 
translations are bound together in one Tolnme entitled TFfii- 
ehHi-ershihduJi-hui-i (PfI Assembled 

Translations of tbe Treatise of Twenty (jathag on Kepresenta-^ 
tion Only.*^ This is the edition nscd^ Ihough in the case of 
HaiLan Chuang's translation^ it has been c&refnlly compared 
with the Tokio edition of 1SS4 at the Library of Congress 
but without finding important differences. 

For the purpose of our study the life of Hsnan Chnang may be 
divided into three periods; the first being that of his early years 
to the time of his departure for India; the second being the period 
abroad; the third including hia activities after hia return* 

(1). It ia to be ob&en'^cd that from the beginning of his Buddhist 
studies as a youth Usuan Chuang was exposed to teachings of the 
Wei Shih School. One of his first opportunities after admission to 
the (Thing Tu i) monaaterj' at Loyang, when he was about 
thirteen years of agc> was to study with a certain Yen Fa-ehih 
^ @S) Apanga^fl "Comprehensive Treatise of Mahuyana 

“ :^v S .1 # ^ ft.Kanjio. no. 1404. 

A H ^ fta ^ Mislakenly aftsigced to Bodliiruei In 

N"anjio, IK). 1238. 

"A 

” Pt£ 11 ^ ^ Wt* N'mijio. no. 1240. 
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Buddliiam” the She-ta-skm^-lun O ^ |&) or ilahRi-ana. 
saiinparigrtihs^tTB.'^ Whether it was in the translation ot 
Buddhasanta " of a. d. 531 or that by Paramartha'» of a. d. 563 
we do not know, but it could not have escaped him that thia 
seta down as a distinguishing mark of Mahayana the conception of 
ultimate reality as the OJayavijSStui, the receptacle conscionsnesa 
which contains the seeds of all existence.*^ Later he heard this 
aame idaim expounded by Sai Hsien (g ^g), one of the most 
renowned priests of the empire summoned to lecture at Loyang by 
the emperor himself.*" Later stiU at Ch‘ang-An he associated with 
two m^tera, Ch'ang ()Riid Piea ( ^ ) who preferred to dis¬ 
cuss this treatise above all sutrae.** By that time he had completed 
his twentieth year, was already fully ordained, and had himself 
lectured on the treatiee during s period of retirement at Hangchow.^' 
There can be no doubt that Asanga'e ideas w'eie in vogue. Never¬ 
theless HatUn Chuang did not limit his attention either to these 
or to Mahiiyauist treatises generally. Some time in his early 
twenties he tried his intellectual strength on ^farivarman's Satya- 
aiddhi^tra '* and Va8ubandha''6 Abhidharmakosasaatra 

Both of these dassify, according to Naujio's catalog, 
among the Treatises of the Elnayuna (ij> H Yet both of 
these have been recognbed ss having transitioual value in the direc¬ 
tion of idealistic notions.** In the passage relating to Hsiian 
Chnai]g*8 study of the treatises Beal writes down the suiprising 
statement that “after one reading he was perfected, and he retained 
the whole treatise in memory ” To anyone acquainted with the 
immense bulk of the Abhidhannakosa (it fills twenty-two fascicules 
in Paramartha’s translatioD, the one probably used by Hsuon 
Chuang) such a feat is unbelievable. Yet Hui Li^s text, in the 


' MahAyina S4itni' 


" S, Bcfll, Lifif Qf p. 4, traDalutea it 

" Nmjfp^ DO, HS4. 

"■Nanjiij, iK>. 1183, 

*• See 1>. T. Su2tiki tn Th^ Pattern BuddhiMt, vnU 11, pp, 107-S 

Bf*lp Lif^t pp, 5^ 0, 

-IIS’,5:* * 

“Xanjio, iw, lEM, 

•* Nsnjjo, no. 1290. 

^ dw BvddhtttUehen PhUotophie, pp. 

"Beal, Life, p. 9. 
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Ming edition at leaat^ is almost iw estTavagant. “ Of both of 
these (treatises) he saya, he exhausted the purport in one 
leading: glancing over be retained in memory The jonng 
acholar^s capacity ior assimilating sdiolaatic argument muat have 
been remarkable^ Especially aignihcaut is hia insight into Tasu- 
bandhu’^g reasonings. For aithough the Abhidharmako^ was 
written by Yasnbandliu while he was still a metaphysical realist 
of the iSarvasiivadin Hluayana its arguinents form a background 
which he did not lose sight of in eatahlifibiag the idealism of the 
VljnaptLmatra later. One w^ho has understood the Abhidharmako^a 
is well prepared to appreciate the dialectics of the Vijnapti- 
matratasiddhi. 

So far the evidence is tumnstakeable that Wei Shih ideas were 
ably represented in Hsiian Choang's early intellectual environment. 
But did he give his personal preference to thie system before leav¬ 
ing China? Hui Li writes that^ on attempting to verify the. 
doctrines of his variouE Masters^ He saw that the holy books 
differed muchj so that be knew not which to follow^ He then 
resolved to travel to the Western world in order to ask about doubt¬ 
ful passages On the face of it this statement seems to imply 
that Estian Chuang was reacting simply to the uncorrelated variety 
of the Buddhist teaching generally afloat In his time. But there 
follows a sentence of great importance, “ He also took the treatise 
called { “h ^ M !&') to explain his variona doubts : 

this treatise is now called ru-cAm-jAiA-ft-Iufi" ^ iSk)- 

Now the ia Haii&n Chuang*s own translatiorij 

thirty-seven ycara later in A* J>. 646-7, of what Nanjio calls the 
“principal work of the Yogacarya School founded by Asanga^.^*^ 
He restores its Sanskrit title as the YogocaiyabhQmi^atra, which 
may be translated as “ Treatise on the Stages of a Yogi i. e. of 
one practioed in meditation. It is a religiouo work mapping out 
seventeen stages in the attainment of Buddhistic enlightemnont; 
and it involvea the idealistic conceptions of the Wei Shih Philosophy, 
which are part of the means to tiie reUgioua realisation^ Ancient 
tradition says it was dictated to Asafiga by Maitreya, the Buddha 
to come. This was the book which the young priest had evidently 


" ^ - S I® « # W ® @ M « i5- 

** Bcah Li/ffp p. 10. 

" Nanjlov M, 1170. 
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chosen for his guide in the long pathweiy of Buddhistic ascent on 
which his feet were set. The fact esplaius much, as we shall 
ace presen tly. 

But whose translation was this which gave trouble 

to Csiian Chuang and about which he had doubts? Can something 
be learned of its imperfections? Nanjin^B catali^, which lists only 
extant translations, does not contain this. It is ncceasaiy to go 
bach to the 'Tang Bynasiy K‘ai-ynan-shiK-(hviQ~lu ^ # j|jt 
^ ) which lists also titles of translations lost before a. n. 730, the 
tune when this catalog was compiled.** We there Hnd that'the 
Shih^cVi-ii-lun or “Seventeen Stages Treatise (Saptada^abhQmi- 
sastra)” waa translated by the Indian priest Taramartha S 
^ P£) in A. n. 550,“ or Eevenh-nine years before the pilgrim 
ffit forth on his famous journey. We also find from the accompany¬ 
ing biographical notice that the circumstances connected with the 
translation were unfortunate, Paramartha arrived in China in 
the troubled days of Liang Wn-ti ^ .s, d, 508-556, 

bringing a great number of texts for translation. But “ desirous 
ae was that sovereign to encourage the tranalatiou of sacred texts 
and the creation of a new literature in imitation of the flourishing 
e^hs of Ta'in < and of Ts'i (?|), he could not succeed in 
the undertaking because of the coutioonL revolts ^hieh were agitat- 
ing the empire. The Indian preacher wandered with his treasure 
in the Eastern provinces until, in going towards the South, he 

ri'l 1?^ #), in Oang-chou-fu 

(«; W JiT ) irnere the governor of the district, Lu Yiinn-ch§ 

( ^ DC organired for him a stall of more than twenty learned 
priests, Pao Ch'iung (ft J and others, to assist him in his trans¬ 
lating. He commeueed the translation of the 3hik-ch%ii-tun (-f* 

Jfe but he had scarcely finished five chapters (^) of it when 
he was oWiged to interrupt his work because of political turmoila 
which continued to rage in the empire"." This happened in 


waiiplled In He K'»i Yaan Period 
ol He Tang Djiwsiy by the monk Chib Sheng B j. See -fc ^ 

S- @ ^ ^ X 9t Hi. ^ 5^5 P- 0 4* >, 

^ ■■P^bedh Chandra Bagehi. Coson vo,. 

1 follow here Ihe Komewhat condeiiRed trana- 
lation or this passage by 11. J. Takatuau in itaffelin de !,•««* Fnmcaiae 
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A* D, 550^ Apparently the work was never Bnidied. The K'ai- 
yUan-lu makc^ no farther reference to but leconnts that when 
Par&martha returned to hie translating after the political turmoil 
it wft 3 an entirely different scripture whidi he took up, the f7Ai«- 
kuang-mioif-chin^ Jt or Suvarnapralihfisasutra.** 

Thiii of ParanjSrtha mufit have been the text in 

circulation in China when Hsuan Chuang was a youth* The 
knows no other trandation of the work prior to 
HiiUttn Chuang's own. From the same source we learn that Para- 
martha was the translator of other texts of the Wei Shih School, 
that he perisonally professed the idealism of Asanga^s Mahayina' 
RamparigTahaaoBtra :k ^ and was responsible in large 
part for the dillusioii of that system in Chinup** This put& in a 
qualified light the common statement that Hsiian Chuang was the 
founder of the Fa-hsiang Tsung in China, Hsuan 

Chuang was certainJy not the introducer of the ideas into China 
nor the first convinced expounder of them. If he is regarded as 
the founder of a ii^ung (Bomctimes translated as “ sect it must 
be in the sense of having directed a large number of disciples into 
earnest and specialized study of the literature so that they became 
a self-conseioua group. With regard to the Shih-ch^i-iir-hinr how- 
evcTj we can readily understand how the incompleteness of the 
truncated text of Paramalrtha could intrigue the aspiring young 
scholar to begin his work of clearing up difficulties with that 
treatise in particular. 

But there must have been other causes of dissatisfaction apart 
from its unGnished stable aa a relSgioua guide. Being the firat 
translation undertakeu by Faramartha after his arrival in Chinftj 
it doubtless contained all the infelicities of a first attempt at trans¬ 
ferring ideaa into a language not one^s own^ even with a Btaff of 
twenty a^aistauts^ Even in his later, more aecompliahed, trans¬ 
lations Paramartha*s style ia not free from difficulties- An exami¬ 
nation of his tmnalation of Vasuhandhu’e Vim&tika, for example, 
as compared with that of Ilsiian Chuang has revealed the following 
types of inferiority, a few examples of which we give: 

d^Exir^m<-Onmt, tonic IV, pp. flO-Ol. Mr. TakakuBu's tranBlatSau oi 
Pariunartiia^a Life ia bnstd npon both the and the 

(A ^ if ® ft 0 ;fe i( s, 0 ^ ®)‘ 

*' Aleo loat before TM a. a 

“ Talsakiwu, cif. BUFEO W. 04. 
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1. The use of longer, moTo wordy phrases and expressions^ e. g* 


Sanskrit Faramlrtha Hail an Chuang 

^ JiP- ^ ^ SSL 

an^iha « M il' ffi fSh ftHt 

Kfi» afro, h&ranant 

buddkSndm visaya M ^ 3 §1 ^ 

abhitdpya ^ W Ilf f)| t 


2 . Less precision in selecting Chinese eqaivalents of Sanskrit 
terms. Compare^ e. g., the literal meanings of the following; 


Sanskrit 

v^^a; region or 
sphere (of sense 
activity). 

poraindmu; e. pom* 
ma~aipi eattteme 
minuta {L e. the 
atom), 

samt^na i oonturned 
succession. 


Paramarthft 
^ eft'an.* dust, the 
world (the sense 
world)* 

IQS ^ lin near 
empty, i. e. next to 
nothing (hence, 

atom), 

A man, person* 


Hstian Chuang 
^ ckinffr region, 
district (of sense 
aotivitj')* 

S jS cM wei: the 
utmoii xuluutc 
(hence, atom), 

^ ^ hsiang Aju: 
mutual continna- 
tioD. 


SamtHna is a technical tern meaning the stream of events 
which constitute the individual person. 

It will be observed that in every case Hsilan Chuang has chosen 
a term whose literal significance accords more closely with the 
SanBkrit, 


3. A ccr^n heaviness and awkwardness of sentence stmctore, 
difficult to indicate by isolated passages but something of which 

one ^mes aware in the process of reading the two translations 
together. 


Faramartha was not alone in his aifiSenlties with the Chinese 
language, Prajfiiinici's translation of this same Vim&tika, done 
possibly a quarter of a century earlier than Paramartha's, under the 
Eastern Wei Dynasty (a. la. 534^550) » reveals even greater wordi^ 


Begchi, iff ffcnoH chine, »□!. I, p. 203 Uo n,. 

Of trsufflatJa to 

Bodhinici ^ tj>c Nortmm Wei Dynasty 3Sft 534). Later eaUlogs 

have cot inlrequcctly cuatosed Prainflrcct and Bedhir™ f ef. Bagehi. p,a/l. 
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nefia^ and a tendency to paraphrase which* while tme to the general 
meanings of tlie treatise* can seareeij be called literal accord with 
the Sanskrit sentences. We may not snppose, therefore, that Para- 
martha^fl lost Shih-^ch^i-ti-lun escaped its share of clumsy expres¬ 
sions which* together with its imfinished state and the complesiticB 
of its doctrine troubled the mind of the pilgrim scholar* and caused 
him to single it out for special attention in his journey to the West. 
Such devotioUj alsOj would seem to indicate that bo far as systematic 
rational statement of his Buddhism was concerned Hslian Chuang 
was already committed to the Wei Shih Philosophy by the time he 
was ready to leave China. 

(2). Taming now to the second period of the pilgrim^s life^ the 
years a, a 62&-64o while he was abroad* it is evident that Esuan 
Chuang^s interest in this particular Wei Shih treatiae remained 
central* though the entire scope of hia studies greatly widened, 
lu Hui Li*B biography the work is now spokeu of as the Yogas^tra 
aometlmes by its full name as the Yo^oaty^abhuini- 
We find the pilgrim thoroughly indig¬ 
nant with the priest Moksegupta for belittling it* asking the latter 
whether he was not afraid of the bottomless pit* seeing that the 
Sd&tra was received from Msitreya* the future Buddha himself+*^ 
Visiting Ayodhya* the country where Asauga. and Vaeubandhu had 
lived and taught* he carefully collected local legends conceruiug the 
two brothers and their contacts with Maitreya in the Tusita heaven* 
tales which were to make interesting reading in hia ^femoire later.** 
Captured by robbers not long afterward he made his preparation 
for anticipated death by concentrating on the thought of Maitreya 
and his heaven* in order to b@ reborn there and to learn the 
Yogaaaatra from the heavenly Bodhisattva for himself.'® Actually, 
however* he gained his greatest wisdom concerning the contents of 
the treatise from iSilabhadra* the learned head priest of the great 
monastery at Nalanda* a teacher who stood in the direct line of 
transmiasion of the Wei Shih PhiloBophj* For SHabhadraj so 
Hsiian Chuang telle us in hie Meinoirs*^* was the most eminent 


« BeaJ, Life, p. m 

B«l, Life, p. 8S. See aUo lib Buddhist 0 / the Weatem WprW* 

vol. 1^ pp. ^S-220, 

■* Life, pp, B7-SS. 

“ See Beab Buddhiet Rec^ 6f the Weetern Worlds voL II, pp. IIO-IL 
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disciple of Dhannapsla, who in turn wag the author of the best 
coRiDieutaiy on Vasnbaudhu's greatest work in Mahijanist idealism^ 
the VijSaptimatratasiddhi." Haiian Choang at last bad his Yoga- 
Mstra explained to him hj the diief master of the Wei Shih doctrine 
in the India of his day. He there laid the foundation for his own 
translation which superseded Paramartha^s 5Aift-eA'i-ft-lan. We 
read that Hstiau Chuaug listened to Sllabhsdra explain theYoga-^ 
saetra no less than three times during his stay at Nalanda Monaa- 
tcry.** This was evidently the peak of his experience with the 
treatise which he had especially set out to investigate. There is 
record of hia consulting other teachers outside Nalanda about it, 
but in one case the explanations given were inferior to those of 
Sllabhadro," while in another the teacher had himself studied the 
work under Silahhadra.^ It wag not without substantial reason, 
therefore, that upon leaving N^andil Hsnan Chuang expressed 
special gratitude to SiJabhadra for big expositions of the Yoea 
treatise.” ^ 


This treatise, however, on the seventeen stages of religious ad^ 
ranee, important as It u-aa in Hsilan Chuang's affections, is not the 
only Wei Shih treatise nor the one most elaborated philosophically. 
Dow far do we have record of the way in which the pilgrim occu¬ 
pied himself while in India with the other more psy'diological fli> d 
metaphysical analyses of the school ? 

We have already seen how Hsiian Chuang studied and lectured 
on Asanga’s “Comprehensive Treatise on the llahayaua” before 
leaving China. Wo have seen also how he became acquainted with 
the systematic mind of Vasubandbu in the Hinayam treatise of 
Abhidharmakttea. Our biography is silent, however, as to just 
vrhea and where he first studied Yasubandhu’s advanced Mahavana 
work, the ^ijuaptimatratasiddhi, Trinisika ( Pt m — + 
which is the culminating treatise of the idealistic schooir There k 
evjdeure that he met with one priest noted for special wiadom in 
this iastm before he arrived at Naland a. Vim-fcaprabha (g ^ 

^ Dhsrnu.pSiaWu.n.eut«Py (Nanjic, S 
“ Beai, ISl. 

“iiW., pp. 13B.40, 
p, 153. 

“ Ihid., p. nsji. 
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^ M ^ the kingdom of ChTna-bhukti ( S ^ ^ IS ) " 
TS*e5 a monk of prineely birth and the author of commentaries on 
Vasubuijdhu'fi Fancaskandha^Tisitra ( and the Vijhapti- 

matriitasiddhi, TrirhSika ( la E + a ). It La recorded that 
IlsUati Cliuang remained with him lor iourteen months^ atndyiog 
the Paneaiikandha and some other Mstras.^^ The TriihAika is not 
dehnitely mentioned among these^ but it w'onld be strange if Hsuan 
Chuang had not learned some of Viuitaprabha^fi ideas about it 
More definite eYidence of direct study of Wei Shili doctrines is 
found in big contacts vnth one Jayasena ^ S ^ who lived 
a secluded yet busy life as scholar and teacher on Ya^tivana 
^fountain (tt # tu ). not far^ apparently, from Xalanda,^* As 
a Master of SiistrRs { M) his interests must have been primarily 
philosophical. With him Hsuan Chumig studied a Treatise on 
the “ Solution of Difficulties of the Wei Shih ” ( iH ^ S ^ )■ 
First and last^ Hsuan Chuang put in about two years with this 
master and to euch good purpose that Silabhadra eventually ap- 
pointed Hsiiau Chusng to eifpound tins work as well as Asanga^s 
Mabayanasahiparigraba^^stra ( H Jifi ) before the great con¬ 

gregation at Kalanda. All this undoubtedly involved developing 
a thorough knowledge of Vasuhandhu^s main treatise on the ideal¬ 
istic philosophy. In fact we find that when Hsuan Chunng^ having 
started on hia rctnni journey to China> met tw^o fellow-student& 
from JTalands at one of his halting places, their di«!oarse turned 
upon Vasnbandhu^s two classic expositions;, the Abhidharmako^ 
Hiid the Vijnaptimatratasiddbi as natural themes familiar to all 
of them.^“ 

(3). On H^tiau Chuong^s attention to Wei Shih io the third 
period of his life wq can be brief. It was the period of bis trans¬ 
lating activity after his arrival at Chuang-An in a. n. 645 . Among 
the Seven ty-live W'orks done into Chinese between the years A. n. 
640-662 there are eighteen pertaining directly to the Wei Shih 
Philosophy. Beginning witli the Sandhinirmocaiiasutra ( ^ ^ 

“T. Wflttera, On Vuffn vyL 1, p. Beal, Lift, p. 70. 

«Kanjio, nos. 1170, 1300. 1233. Tht Tui fa-lun 
Usted in Nnnjia The Biiddlilit Eiic>rfo|:.e0ia say a limt it ib the 

eamo ±‘ 

*’ BcbJ, Life. pp. lf 4 - 4 . 

** Bealp LifPt p. 160 . 
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^ ) « in the year of hia arrival he proceeded ateadily through 

the important worka of Asafiga, of the mythical Maitreya and of 
Vaaubandhu, bringing the whole to ita great eyntbesia in the trans¬ 
lation of the ten-fold commentary, by Dhannapala and othero, on 
Vasubandhn'e " Treatise of Thir^ Gfithas on Representation Only 
the CVeng-wci-ahih-lun (IH m Oa It is si^^nifi— 
cant that out of ninety-four ^Croa of the Hlahayauist variety 
listed in Nanjio's catalog, Hsiian Chnang is the translator of 
twenty-five and that out of these twenty-five seventeen are troatisee 
of the Wei Sbib School. These translations have been standard 
for this school of thought ever since, and it was to tbftep trans¬ 
lations of bis niaster that the disciple K'uei-chi wrote 

conunentaries in further eaposition of the doctrine^ 

So far we have treated of Esiian Chneng's relation to the Wei 
Shih FhilDsophj in terms of the personalities and the circum¬ 
stances under which his knowledge and interest in the dorirines 
developed. Can wo touch the great internal problem as to the 
influences of Eisnan Chuang’s mind upon the material in the 
process of transmission? The writer can hear testimony from 
experience with but two teite only, the original Sanskrit and 
Ilsiian Chuang's translation of Vaaubandhu's “Treatise of Twenty 
GathSa on Representation Only,”He is aa yet very much in the 
midst of the study. But so far he baa been able to observe the 
following: 

(1^- The fidelity of Hsitan Chuang to hitt test. It is a much 
more difficult matter to detect deviations than it is to sec the 
closeness with which EBiian Chuang foUows the Sanskrit words 
and phroses. iEthough Sanskrit is an inflected laugnage and 
Chinese is not, HsQan Chuang manages, by the nsc of appropriate 
particles to equate all the essential constructions of the Indian text. 
When his s^le becomes involved it is always because the original 
is oompiessed and pregnant with too many implications- Rather 
than indulge in paraphrase he prefers to set doum aentencea of 
equal brevity and implication even at the risk of obscurity. Vasu- 
bandhu, writing for his own philosophical compeers could take 
many thin^ for granted which could not be immediately clear to 
Chinese priests without much explanation. Nevertheless Esuan 

DO, £47* " " “ ' 

“VijanpUmatratasiddbi, ViihiRtita ( ^ 
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Chiiong interjects suiprisingly few words of an explanatory char¬ 
acter. Thus when the subject of sei^ organs and sense objects is 
inirodoced in the eighth ^tha ** the Chinese teit mentions that 
there are ten of these, whereas the Sanskrit says nothing about 
their number. Bnt Esuan Chuang does not go on as does Prajnaruci 
in the earlier Wei Dynasty translation to list ofl “ colored, fragrant, 
tasting etc, external objects" (■£, ^ ^ ^ i®:)j the a, b, c, 

of Buddhist psychological analysis. Noteworthy also is the fact 
that Hsuau Chuang very seldom resorts to transliteration of San¬ 
skrit words. He uses Chinese words that translate meaning instead. 
Where he does use transliteration it is for place names or names of 
persons where meanings are uniroportanti** But such technical 
terms as the following are carefully translated and used consistently 
throughout the treatise: 

vijiiaptim^ra .. til 

artAo . 

samtSna^ ... - * .. iS fll 

.... . .. -- 

Hyaiana . ^^ ..- *.* ^ 

dhtitm{t + . 

(fAarm«twini(inya - ---- S# nn 

rup&di -- -- --+ + . + ^. fe ^ 

The lifit could be greatly extended. 

(2). If we are a^eeably diesppointedj however^ in not discowt- 
idg ittore definiiU: diTcrgence between Hs^uflu Chuang^s trandation 
and his text^ it is possible to indicate one point of diBcrepancy 
which docB make difficulty fot the eftiident and which raiseB a 
ijuefltion^ at that caUa for ftirther xuaderatanding* Through* 
out the treatise HsUan Chuang translates the two Sanskrit words 
vij^na and iiijnapti by one and the same temij namely ^'^ow 
mjjkdTiiL means the act of difitinguishiDg, discemingj understand* 
mg'^ It ia the active process of coasciousnesa itself. Our word 
** coascioRsnesa is probably the best synDnym for it in Vasu* 

“ Numbered according to the ChirniEe There are really twEnty-two 

gathfls in the Sanskrit text, but in Ha tan Cbeang's tranalttion the first 
and are tnented ai iciTOduetidn ami conclusiou retpMtivii^lyp while 
thosa in between bear tbe nuinberinfi; up to twenty. 

“13 g 3 ^ W-M ^ @ KaebniiT and H Yaibbfl^ikaa. 

But for Val&eflkaa be uses !|| ^ i i- fifistra Coneuerora, 
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biuiahu^s qsage. And the Chinese word sAift «to know, to 
become aware of, to comprehend ”, is a practically complcto equi¬ 
valent for vijMm in that language. Thus when Vasubandhu asks 
the question in connection with the fifth gatha concerning trans- 
formationa of horrific beinge in Hell, VijMnas^Siva tatkarmahhis 
(athd parindmaA kB^man Ttesyafe,** we translate, “Why is trana- 
fomiation in this fashion because of deeds not admitted ns of 
consciousness itself ? and hTstlan Chuang renders it exactly, bring¬ 
ing out the emphasiE on eonsciousness by making it the subject of 
his statement, Why do 

you not admit that consciousness because of the force of deeds ” 
changes thus ), But vijntipti; as contrasted with vijnSnitf seema 
to have with \ asubandhu more of the sense of the particular 
productive acta of consciousness by which it presents objects to 
itself. It points in the directiou of the separate outcomes of 
the conscious, cognizing process rather than to the process itself. 
Thus when Vasubandhu wishcB to speak of the unreality of dream 
pemeptlons in the seventeenth gStha he uses the expression 
vijjiaptir abhidaHkavi^yiiJ-^ which we underatand aa, " A vt;nap/i 
having an unreal thing as its object.’" It ia dear that djiiopfr 
here refers to the production of dream objects or reprcecotations 
which, tliQugh exiating as transformations or modificationa within 
couaciouaness, yet have no corresponding reality beyond coDscioua- 
ness. Now IlsUar Chuang for vijmpii in this place uses the same 
word as before, sAfA (In a dream ”, he says, «although there 
ia no substantial ohjed, coasciouaness may arise” rf* |S 
SS Iff W IS ^ ). This is dearly confusing, at least for the 

Western mind, unable to sense fine ahades of meaning in the 
juxtaposition of Chinese characters. Jf we can understand Mtft 
(la) m the sense of an object or production of cognizing activity 
then we can make of it an equivalent of vij&apii. But if we did 
not have the Sanskrit origiuaJ by which to check the Chinese we 
would not know that such was surely the sense intended. The 
term h ambiguouB. 

Now this conBideration is not an idle verbal quibble It has a 
bearing u|>on the central content of the Vjjnaptimritra or Wei Shih 


Uvi, p. S, eighth |i^ ^ 0 ^ *00 of pe«. 

I. e, ID Bwordance with the iaw of tanne ^ 

«S. Uvi, rf/iopimafr,<aWAfa*, p. o, ^i^th line frooi top of p«ge. 
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philosophy. Before the it<sovery of Vesabandhu'^a two treatises^ 
soholar^j being confined to the ternia of the Chinese translations 
largely, have not infrequently described this doctrine as teaching 
that the world le consdousncss only”, or mjmn^m^ira. In a 
sense this ie true* For from Vasubandhu's standpoint, conscious¬ 
ness presenting itself to itself is all that ia. But as we read his 
treatises we can see that the drive of his aignioent is to prove that 
the seemingly external, substantial world is but the fabrication of 
our own consciousness, the purpose being to free us from the fear 
of it and from attacbment to it j idaih sartiam 
"All this world is tepresentation only*\‘^“ Vij^pHmdtm^ there¬ 
fore, is a more definite slogan of the actual contention of Vasu- 
handhu than vijn^mm^ira. But Hsfian Chuong coins no apecisl 
phrase to make the distinction overt. 

The writer hesitates, nevertheless^ to assert that Hsuan Chuang 
has hereby changed or reinterpreted the teaching of the Bchool. 
One would have to examine the question through all hJs translations 
in order to draw conclusions, whereas most of these yet await 
ade(]uate treatment by scholars. The task would require collabora¬ 
tion of both Indologists and Sinobgista. It is, furthermore, not 
likely that Hsdan Chuang, studying in early manhood with the 
masters of Indian Buddhism when it was a living religion, would 
misunderstand their main import. An alternate hypothesis is that 
Hsilau Chuang, utilmng the word in both of the senses sig¬ 
nalized by the Sanskrit words, deliberately set it down for both 
vijMna and vijnapii^ either depending upon accompanyuig verbal 
comment to his students or trusting them to sense the dilfereut 
uses from the context. At any rate he wae not anticipating the 
diflieulties of Westerners in the mtellectual climate of another age 
and place. The question, therefore, of Hsiian Chuang's contribu¬ 
tion to the Wei Shih doctrine in the process of transmission, remains 
from the standpoint of this study undecided. 

It is hoped that the considerations here adduced will have made 
it abundantly clear that Ha nan Chuong, in addition to his general 
purpose to augment and impmve available Buddhist literature in 

From Ut& Triiiifiika, KllrildL IT^ lidv!, p. 35, ninth line from top. See 
rIb€ PpujiAin, tpL I> p- 41S. 

” It Ib to be olKarvfid that Professor Stckerbatskoi, utilising Tibetan 
texts, Hlccted thU formulH for Va^nbiindha^s position many years ago; 
s*e Ls J/ujeon, 1005, p. 155. 
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CbiiiE, possessed a specific interest in an advanced phase o! 
Mahaylniet philo«opUcaI refiection wfiich is only begirming to 
come eeriouBly within the ken oi Western scholarahip. Inyestigation 
of this philosophy may be expected to throw light not only upon the 
intellectual culture of the T'ang Dyoasty but upon certain con¬ 
temporary etrains of Buddhist reflection in the Far East. 



THE DIVINITY OF EUrGS 

E. WASHBtJKK H(>PKIN3 

Tale UinrESBiTT 

The OBioiNAij “limnan god,” in India is ilua 

priest, or according to some texts, the scholarly priest; for one 
be bom to the caste and jet, if not initiated into it and later in¬ 
structed in the sacred learning, one wili not be a real priest and 
not entitled to priestly dietinctioTi* But such a restriction aa this 
ia ignored in the older Veda, where gods are Tery simply dirided 
into two classes, inTisible and viaible, the latter being Brahmans 
(TS. 1. 7. S. 1). The epic steers a middle course and says that any 
(Brahman) priest is a god, but when he k wise and learned ha k 
“more of a god^*, avidvian demh vidvdn fcAtJyastoro 

devak** In either case he k etill a Mivaiam inoAat, a great 
divinity 152. 2Qt). 

This la^t is the expression nsed also of a king in the epic, hot 
there is thk difference between the two divinities. The godhead of 
the priest k not conferred upon him; he is bom to it and only one 
bom divine, so to speak, is at thk period a priest. Kingship on the 
other hand is an attribiite which may be beetowed on a member of 
other than the warrior-caste and in any ease a king becomes divine 
only by virtne of a retigions ritual^ in which the mere man by con¬ 
secration and baptism at inauguration assumes a divine nature. 
The war-god Indra is the natural prototype of the warrior-king and 
a verse in the earliest Veda addressed to Indra is in the later 
Atharva transferred to the king. Following this lead, the priestly 
ritual literature identi^es the king with several divinities. What¬ 
ever his parentage (that is, of whatever caste), the king rules as 
divine; he and the priest together uphold the moral order. The 
9g*Veda recognked a king aa a demigod^ ^rdkad^va^ but even then 
apparently only when he was a conqueror. The next period, a few 
centuries later, identiiies every properly inaugurated kipg, by virtue 
of bis mystic consecration, with the great goda. He is “anointed 
with the glory of the Fire-god, with the radiance of the Sun-god, 
with the power of Indra It is the gods that confer upon him 
“ radiance, power, and might^"^ The radiance, trajros^ k united 
with the fiery energy, which the Father of gods conferred 

upon Indra and is sjmbolised by a gold crown. The king only hy 
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being united with the holy poweij brahrmt^ becomes divine^ and ia, 
as it were, brahmanized, made one with the Braliainn^ to whom, as 
his domestic priest, he is literally wedded (in the words of the max- 
riage ritual). Priest and king swear mutual fidelity and thus the 
king becomes “ lord of the whole earth and guardian of the law ". 
But even in the account of this ritual it is dear that in ordinary 
belief and parlance a king was still a himitm being as distinct 
from a divine being. Thus, to illustrate the honor paid to the god 
Soma as king and guest, it is casually said that Soma the divins 
king should receive what is due to a guest, “ for when a human king 
comes as guest they kill an oi for him ” and " human kings ” are 
in the aame work spoken of as antithetic to gods, and as mortal 
compared with immortals.' 

This is the attitude adopted toward kings throughout the early 
literature- Poyal divinity is recognized as a matter of form useful 
to statesmen and rather haltingly taken over by the law, where the 
feeling w-as perhaps that one sort of human god was enough. At 
any rate, almost the only recognition of a king's divinity in the 
period of the early law-books is the statement in Vaai?ths (Dh. S, 
1&. 48) that “the taint of impurity does not fall on kings, because 
they occupy Indra’s place ”, Sindram sihdnam vplisinAh, that is, for 
the convenience of legal procedure, the king, who presides at a court 
of law, is to be considered free from the many impositions of ritual 
impurity attaching to other men. Nowhere else is a king's divinity 
remrked upon except that Gautama says that those who are not 
priests ought to show reverence for him by sitting on a lower seat 
and even priests ought to show him honor (G, 11. T-S). Nor is this 
because space is economized and the authors of law-manuals de- 
liberatdy omit passages, such as are found in the later law and 
the epic, magnifying royal divinity; for both Baudhajana and Ya- 
aifitba are apt to cite verses of others and Gautama has a couple of 
chapters especially devoted to the king aa a man and a state-figure. 
Kautilya uses the same argument as Yaaiatha, Kings occupy the 
position of gods and hence should be honored and obeyed.* Gau- 
tems, on the other hand, does not say that a king should" be lionoied 


^ AB. 1. IS; ft.23 f. For the ritual, see ib. 7. £2 f.; 8. 11 f. j 3 2 1 40; 
6 3.3.fl^dlaj 6.4.4.5; TS. 3. Ji.3.S, etc,, ai,d for a thcreugh di«u«ion 
of origin ol kingship, with further rcferencM, see U. Ghoihal, 4 nitloru 
of Hindu Faliticdi 10S3, 


^(Tbofllui.1, op. riln, p. 138 + 
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as a god. The onij reason he gives for the king^a immuDitj ig that 
it is practical not to hamper the king^s buBinefis-aetiTitie&, 
vtfTPifAkW (G^ 14, 15)- These works make a Datural verba] distiaO' 
tion between king, gods, and prleate, as when Gintama apeata of 
witnesses giving an oath in the presence of the goda, the king, and 
the priests" demnSjoifTflAm* (13. 13), So Ipastamba 

separates the verbal ahuse of gods from that of the king, as if a 
king wore not a god^ paru^^ demtdu&m rajnaS m (1. Si. 5). But 
that is not significant; nor ia it an argument against his divinity 
that a king on failing to perform his regular duties must pay a 
penance and becomes sinful rdfd, G* 13.45; pmynscUliy ik 

48; ritjaTtam en^h spriaii, Ap. 28. 13)- It h rather the fibsenee 
of the insistence on divinity that is striking, the lack of the cklm« 
made so often in Jfanu and the epic^ that the king is "a great 
divini^ ", 

For Yaaislha says, only as quoted above, that the king occupies 
Indra^a place; but Manila who has the same words (5- ^3)^ is not 
content with this, but amplifies it, saying that a king incamates 
godSj Moon, Fire, Sun, Wind, Indra, Kubera, Yarunat (iiid 
Yama (ib. S5), and then reiterates this (7, 4) in the statement 
that the Lord, for the protection of the world, created a king from 
the etemaJ elements of Indra^. Wind, Yania, Sun, Fire, Yaruna, 
Moon, and Kubera^ ** Hence the king excels in glory; he burns 
like the sun and none may look upon him. Even though a child he 
is not to be despised as a human being, for he is a powerful divinity 
in human form", ib. 8)+ This theme is treated again in Mann 
(9. 303), whore it is eoid that the king ia like the (divine) Earth, 
for, like earth, he supports all. Earth here takes the place of 
Kubera in the other lists and not only is the king shown to be like 
all these gods in a detailed analysis of characteristics, but he is 
identified also with the different ages^ which corregpond to the 
claasic golden age, etc. He is in fact the age because ^^as ia the 
king so are hia people", and dependent on him are the people’s 
virtue and prosperity- Even when Gautama cites the B rah manic 
dictum that the priest and king together nphold the lawa and 
activities of the world (.SB. 5. 4^ 4. 5; G. 8. 1, dhriavraidu)* he 
never approaches this sort of deification. A king thus glorified 

■The kinjf as ruler qI earth, sarva^h^mif Is alap guardiui of the iaw^ 
SB representing Varu^ (cf. YS. f. 50 j 

5.3.3. 8; snd AB. 8. 11. 
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however^ \b all the more re^^$ible for the the welfare of kU 
people and thja double view of the kin^ is the ooo tkat pre^aile 
in the epio. A great diTinity, but woe bo to him if he fdls to live 
up to his character I Almost it would $eeiii that he loses hie diTinii^ 
if he disgraces it by a failure to protect and support his people 
and inspire them with virtue^ It is eTcn suggested in the Eamayana 
that it is only the king's supernatural goodness which makca him 
a god; " They aay a king is human, m4rm^m pmhuh^ but 

you, on account of your more than himau conduct seem to me to 
be godlike {E, 2 ,102 = G. 111. 4), This they say ” is certainly 
an indication of popular opinion. Another passage in the same 
epic asserts that a king who neglects the affairs of the citizens will 
be roasted in aitleee helL* It is the king^a duty to supply a means 
of life for all hb people. He is the ^rv&rih$adhaka, acoompliaher 
of eirerythingupon whom his people Hire, upajlmnt% the tree of 
life, the farmer's ram-cloud, a god among men, “ a great diviniiy ; 
his form is human but himself divine (12. T5. Id). He baa five 
forma. He ifl Fire, Sun, Heath, the god of wealth, and the 
god of judgment (12. 6S. 401); he is Law incorporate (1- 49. 8* 
dAumo , The group of five reappears in the Elma- 

yana (3.40. IS), though differently elticidated: po^ect 
rdj^no dhJtrapantf umit&rujasahj agner indra^a somaa^n yamd$g^ 
var7iipt$ya m (indicated bj royal characterietics, that of Varuna, 
for esample^ being shown by “clarity" as serenity, 

gracioueneas). But whatever the grouping the conclusion is always 
the same^ manyAh pujyM ca kings should always be honored 

and revered as gods, A god and yet not wholly a god, for besides 
having a huiuMi form " the king is “ somewhat human ” 

{himeid hhavaii though bom of Soma, Indra, Surya, 

Kubera, Yama (KG. 7. G4. 141 a prakmpta passage). Mann-e 
eight godfi become five in both epicsj though the “five forms" 
interchange to such an extent that the Mhh. list (above) haa Sun, 
Death, Kubera aa against E^& Indra, Soma, V^una, so that only 

*R, 7.S3.B: pdura^arvSni na^a na dme naroks 

gk 0 rv p 0 .tito nS'fina (RG. 5^. *a flifte for ” fitifllRgr" 

and pacyaie for Am to the conduct of the people being dependent 

ea tbit of the kSng, compeTO K 7.43, lo, ki fturufe r^/d praSA{M}iaiA 

omuv^tat€f which in RO. 45. ID eppenrs aa sfoceARo hi hAored rd/a ioerAiId 
CO pm/3 Ahoecl. OomporE t.UQ RG. 3. 10* 12, md for m wider view of the 
effect of the Itlng on the peeple*^ ronduet and proaperity, ase Hefiiod, WprJ^ 
9nd Doyw, £ 40 . 
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Fire and Tama ooiiicida in tbe two lists of forms. Death. 
Mrtyn or Antaka^ is the form of the king when extenninating the 
tmclean root and branchy applied eapeciaUy to hia conquered 
foeSj who are to be filain ** families and mimaters and all It is 
obviouB that the divinity of the king in all these descriptions wavers 
between IdentlQcation with gods in essence and in quality. In factj 
in the same a(x»nnt the statement is that the king “ Is the god 
and that he “ is like ^ the god. When the king wins a battle^ then 
he is, or is like, India; “ to us thou art Indra^ as it were ~ \ Indm 
%va no bhaolln (Ib^ Iff), When he is Bcrene and kind, or wrathfuUy 
alaya ainners, then he is like eome other god, or he incorporatea the 
god. The epic poets in this regard are not exact in thought or 
utterance but one thing they never say. They never eay that the 
king is like a great divinity^ The king is a great divinityj he is 
like thia or that god. So it really makes no difference whether one 
epic poet says the king is like Fire and another that he is like 
Death. Just so the epic as a whole has left off identifying the king 
(in these groups ol Bve or eight) with Brahman and Rudra, The 
Vedie age (VS. 10, 27 i.) says: **thou art Brahman, thou art 
Savitar^ thon art gentle Rudra etc. The new series of identidca- 
tions ie extended and now shows more clearly that it is the funcMou 
rather than the god which is in the poet*s mind. Through the 
function is made the identification in quality^ which in turn 
identifies the king with the god: Seven are the qualities of a king 
^ stated by Manu Frajapati; he is mother^ father, teacher^ protec¬ 
tor, Fire, Knbera, Yama" gumr goptd vohnir v&iSror 

wno yamah (12* 139* 103 f.}. Perhaps the slmpleet and most 
common creed is that expressed in 12. 25 f.: Indto fAjH 

dhormo rOrj^ fUjhH 

idem dhHam^ ” the king is the battle-god, the king is the god of 
future judgment, the king is the god of law^ and order; he haa the 
forms (of gods); he upholds the universe”. 

Royal divinity of the old type slightly modified thus lingers into 
the epic age. But in thia period ariaes a new conception of the king 
as a divine incamationH Thus the divinity ol Prthu Vuinya is not 
established on the fact that this old king was, or represented, 
nature-gods and the divinities of law and of future judgment^ but 
on the fact that^ because he was virtuously ascetiCj " Visnn entered 
his body, and so the world hows to this king as to a god among 
human gode” dviv^ia ca bhnmipnm^ 
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devav^n naradtvdMmr namaU jagan nrpam^ 12* 5&. 1^8) ^ 

And BO with one stroke godhead becomes incarnate. On this model 
h establiBhed the divinity oi Rama and of Kr^a; tliey Vimn in 
hnmaij. form. A generd principle ia estabLIahcd. A royal sonij 
when ita merit ie eihansted^ deaoends from heaven and ia bom a 
king united with Visnu's greathesa'^, saT^yukio tJdia- 

and hence he obtains wisdom and majeaty ”, buddhi and 
mdhS.imytbj he is eatabli&hed by the goda and no one oTer-niles 
him ** ib. 134). 

That royalty is divinity leHiain? a fixed principle to the present 
time. When the plagne broke out in Bombay jiiet after some mis¬ 
creants had inanlted the statue of Queen Victoria, it was believed 
(by the pious) that the diaeaae was the revenge inflicted by her aa 
insulted divinity. In accordance with this belief, d€v& and devt 
became as early as the epic age titles of politene^ addressed to king 
and queen, while “earth-god” and ^'man-god” were applied to 
king ag well aa to priest and wrQdeva)^ though some¬ 

times nrdem, “ mac-god as ting, was placed in antithesis to 
earth-god ”, aa prieat (R* 7, 53. 8). It ia on the old 
convention (that the king represents Indra) that Eama as king may 
accept a gift from a seer {dindrena bhdgm^ pratigrf^nisva (R. 7- 
76.33 f.). Xo need to show how nrdsm (1* 56* 6) becomes expanded 
into Tiariid&vadeva, god of the gods among men” (o* 30, 1), 
snd devadcvn, " god of gods”, without qualiheation (R* 2, 58. 18). 
If a king is a god among men, an emperor is naturally "god of 
gods Ko need either to show the inoongruity of the title detn 
Vsidehi addressed to Sltii by Hanumat, followed by his explanation 
that, because she wept and sighed and touched earthy he was soon 
convinced that she was not a divinity but plain human Sita; fi*r iiw 
d^^im aham manye (R. 5. 33. 10). The demiingilni are well 
known: real gods do not wink or sweat or get dusty or touch 
earth as they walk, or cast a shadow^ and their garlands never fade; 
and^ apparently, real goddesses do not w^eep or sigh/ 

And as Xala* w ho is an inaugurated king and therefore should be 
a "great divinity”, stands in contrast to the gods and shows no 
signs of divinity or supernatural powers except as the ml gods give 

•3*aj*24f.: RO. 3.03. 18 f. jBonib. 50, , where Indra is re- 

V4?a|Gd: PT^hicin ea {v. 1. Cnime^- 

kfan^ m na iathd^ Even a 

goblin casts no abidew tmd baa unwinking eyea (Jat, 546]* 
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him magical ability* bo the epic emp^^ror Tudhisthii^ is devoid of 
divinity. It i& said rather heJatedly (?. l&O. 66} that his Tvar-car 
did not touch the ground till he told a lie- but that trait (of 
^hich the early epic in the countless storieB of his battles givee no 
intimation) has nothing to do uith divinity^ it is the result of bis 
tmthfuluess and general virtuoosnessi for very virtuoua people 
can always walk on water and skim over the ground* as did Prihu 
Yainyaj even before “ Viann entered him," as related in the story 
told above {he could walk on water* which eoHdified when he w^anted 
to walk over the aeae: dpas tastam^hire casya mviitdram aiAi- 
ydsyaliih^ Ig, 59, 123), Earna is divine as the inearJiation of 
Vi^u^ not as being otherwise a god (K. 6* 35. 35)* mdtiy^ 

mahe Visnum rupum dsthitamj or* as in Cr* Vimutn 

liamam uAam manys clutdmarupimrn)^ He is astonished 

at his own deiheation : mdrinj^ mdnusam ^ I regard my- 

edf as human (ib* 113, 11). Since SM is a woman who looks on 
her husband as a god anyway* paiidevatd (E. 6. IIB, 13)* which is 
a woman^s normal creed (pffl^ 1 V detain mlryah^ 7* 48> 17 )^ ^e 
h not much Impressed by Eama^a added divinity* nor even by her 
own identiOcation with Visnn^s wife Lahc^mtr bhai?on Tisntif 
devah Krsnahir Frafdpatih, E. 6. 119. 3^7). Hama remain^ not 
merely a great divinity but the supreme deity (e^ fe diiimtam 
param, G. G, 3 0-1, 44)* whose being embraces all other gods.^ 

The epic Fartha heroes are alt born of gods and even the monkey- 
king SugrTva is son of the Sun-god and is addressed as devn by 
Dadhimukha {iMdhipurvam^Jcko nafnnaE. S. 22. 35), Qodahip of 
a sort is Inherent in heroes as it was in Greece* where a hero revered 
aa a god was no novelty* Goda who were men " are recognized 
even before the epic period as part of the pa:nthcoii* A king as a 
great divinity, wearing a crown symbolic of his divine glory is 
recognized from the Vcdic period onward; the idea cannot have 
been imported from Persia. As a matter of daily practice and 
belief* however* the position of a king in India was probably like 
that of the Femian monarchs. Cyrus thought he was more than 
human by birth; but he was not surprised or annoyed when Creesua 
suggested that he was only humaji (Hd. 1. 204 and 207), Apart 
from the formal declaration in disenssions of kingahip that a king 


*The commentator takes (abore) to refer to Kama’s dark colors 

obviotuly *t. metos ihe other cbiliuajit to supreme; godhead. 
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represents dirinity end " is not to be despised as a hnirntn being”, 
neither epic nor drama treats a king ss a god; be is esUed dcva, but 
bis divini^ stops with his title till he appears officially, when it is 
remembered that "there’s such divinity doth hedge a king”, as 
makes treason impious and disrespect an act of profanity. When 
the king doffs his official robes and appears among other men, at 
receptions, in sport, or in bsttle, no one recognizes him as super* 
natural in any way and in the epic he is seldom honored even pen- 
functorily with the polite data, though in the (later) drama this 
address becomes as common and doubtless as Tm^Bnin^iftpa “ Sir ” 
or " iDj lord ” in English* 
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Within a few years have appeared a number of notable contri¬ 
butions (fi. the monograplis by G. E* Driver and Baumgartner) 
to Biblical Aramaic^ that edence of many aliaaea, for which a new 
name deserves to be inTOUted in view of the great cnlargcaient of 
ite scope. In the forefront of books on the subject now Etsnda 
Bauer and LeandePa comprebensive Grammar of the dialect^ which 
in fulness and detail is a peer of the same authors' 

Orammar cf the Hebrew. They have paid full compliment to their 
Bubjeet, and the need of such an undertaking is evident in view of 
the fact that we have had no compreheusiTe gramtuar on the subject 
for nigh fifty years^ Kautcsch's Grammar having appeared in 1834. 
Apart from the contributions which the present work gives from 
the newer Semitic philology of the piist hslf<^ntui 7 , it has for 
additional basic material the new fnnd of the Elephantine papyri^ 
not to speak of the important monumental texts which have come 
to light; and in addition the Bible manuscripts with the Babylonian 
punctuation, which have alowly seen the light through the labors 

31? 
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of Kahle an<3 otters and which are invaltiable for the traditional 
proDunciations of the Aramaic texts. Ail this new material has 
aow bean thoroughly digested and incorporated, to the vast ad¬ 
vantage of scholarship. In regard to the extent of the work the 
question may be raised whether it is not too elaborate in view of 
tlie paucity of material, and whether much of the purely historical 
treatment might not have been assumed as posited in the authors^ 
Hebrew Grammar, with which the present volume runs pan' passu. 
We might have expected some treatineiit of the Biblical text, the 
manuscripts and editions of which are notoriously contradictory, 
and also a fuller criticism of the Masorotie traditions. Thus the 
Bab, vocaliMtion of the Pass. Eal guli is of great interest as over 
againat Tib. gSlt (g 47, t); on the other hand Bab. kstol for iefal, 
Dan. 3: 22, is so obviously erroneous that it is hardly worth noting 
except as a sport, but see g 32, a. v. However, this ambition for 
fdness of material has given the invaluable tables of all verb forms 
with Tib, punctuation and all noun forms, §§ 50, od-66. 

Some details of this rich work may now be commented on. The 
present writer docs not at all agree witli the position taken in 
regard to the original Semitic accent {§ 4), which he regards as 
onpnaUy penultiinnte. in this feature the Aramaic having re¬ 
mained the most primitive among Semitic languages. Its digtinct 
characteristic is the sharp accentuation of the penult which caused 
the Bhorteniiig where possible of all other vowels, e. g., Midtii and 
with subsequent loss of the final open vowel as in Syriac, Sur- 
Tiuvals of this genuine characteristic are found in the Hasora in 
hiigeicfei Dan. 2; 34, hilkerigat. 7:15, to be accented however on 
the penult, not as with the Mas. on the ultimate. With regard to 
the vowels I can but express scepticism towards the finesse of 
operation of the authors working on traditions of pronunciation 
contaminated by later Aramaic dialects as well as by the alien 
Hebrew. Is the .Aramaic e (cf, g 5,e seq., etc.) pointed with sire 
anytlung else than a sepkol in many eases, aa the Syriac shows, 
e. g mclek, not meiii, yiieltd, not ymtS, rrith the Mas. and onr 

to be regarded as 

betQat or beftht as over against the labored explanation in S IS. i. 

fEmphatic 
(tetter with their term, Determinate) State, our Grammar finds 

It m an oripnal postfixed demonstrative fta, 132^ with this mav 
be compared the similar attachment of hi, U in Ethiopic (Dill- 


Montgomery, Gramimiik des Biblmh-AramMischm, etc, Si9 

mann^ Eik. Gr,, Eng, tr.j g 17^^ to which mav bo flddeJ a nmnbor 
of adverbial fprjng); but trith the South Arabic Det^rmijjute in 
{a)n wo may not speak too positively of the origin of the Aramaie 
form. The authors are puzzled, p, 76, over the origin of the pro¬ 
nominal stiihx -eh - but the solution seems to lie in the supposition 
that both h-u and hi were avail able for the mssc. auJbx, hence 
> eA.; cf. the use of -hi in Syriac after the pronominal eniSjc 
of the verb as a mere determinative to the eye, e, plus 

unpronounced Ai, I kiUed him *\ In the treatment of the verb 
the Authors follow with rigor their sharp distinction between the 
Aoriet (vulgare Imperfect) and the Nominal (Perfect), following 
the method of their Hebrew Grammar, and devote pp, vi-is of the 
Preface to a defence of their podtion^ cL further g 77. This 
Echetnatic procedure appears somewhat cajnbersome in the treat¬ 
ment of the scanty remaiuB of a dialect. The so-called Nominal 
was actually a full-bloi^“n verb in Biblical-Araiuaie, just as mneb 
as English "I have done^ is a perfect, although built up from a 
nominal participle. If Perfect and Imperfect are unsatisfactory 
terms, is Aorist any more so, not to say Kominal? With ail tliat 
has been said on the subject the Perfect and Imperfect may be 
distingnished as referring respectively to tlie abstract action and 
to the activity, Tlie tTeatmcist of the Causative of the verb, g 36^ 
makes it appear as though we have two iddependent dialectic forms 
Ao- and "a- running alongside of each other in a brotherly way. 
Could one and the same writer have used both in successive gasps? 
The papyri and earlier inscriptions use ha- exclusively (Rowley, 
p. SO), and 'e appears to be intnasivc. 

For yiHiiorm^ Dan. 5: 6, see note in my Commentary; it is to be 
read as the papy^’i show, g 46, n. p. Dan. 2: 44, 

13 regarded as a * Kananncignius p. 148; may it not be metrical 
after preceding Againgt g49, h the vowel of the impv. 

&c* ia due to the influence of the akph. The explanations of the 
Efofals of 'atah in g 49, f add no clarification. Under the Nonns 
the derivatioi) of sd^aA moment” from Arab, "extension” 
is absolutely wrong semantically- the form is participial and 
means “ Augenblicic % see my note to Dan. 3:16. Adverbial go" 
§ 51, n, p, is an accusative from gatma and is to be added to the 
cases in g 55, b; it occurs in Nabataean in a prepoHitional phrase, 
and cf. identical Arabic For the diminqlive tufaii form 
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may be noted Bevan^s tnefitment of kdbil (not noticed by B. and 
L.) as a diminutive, similar to Arabic preposition^ forms. P, 198, 
•ikk&r is treated as an intensive form; but its development is 
similar to tliat of Itssdn, The fern. “other" is best ex¬ 

plained from the Arabic, vs, p. 197. For fifadJi (ibirf., where its 
penultimate accent is not accounted for) see my note at Dan. 3:5. 
To tbs adverbs, §38, o, should be added Dan. 6; 19. In 

comparison with 'ad di, g 79, i, may be noted Arabic ‘ad anno, with 
the sense, “ and at last 

Of particular novelty and esoeilence in the Syntax is the full 
treatment of the Verb and its variations between perf., impL, and 
ppLj n. b, the translation of Dan. 7:8-14, §83, illustrating the 
interplay of the verbal forms. It is this Uvely interplay that gives 
light and shadow to our early dialect, such as was lost to the later 
Syriac, but it agrees with ancient Semitic syntax, as in Hebrew and 
Akkadian poetry. To sum up, while exception is naturally chal¬ 
lenged in many points by a work of such hnesse and fulness, 
nevertheless Semitic philology is immensely enriched by it. 

The accompanying Brief Grammar of Bi Wical Aramaic by Bauer 
and Leander gives in succinct form, 43 pages, along with full 
paradigms of verbs and nouns, all the beginner requires, and adds 
the Biblical texts, following Ginsburg’s first edition (also used as 
bMis of the large Grammar). The text itself, fortunately, is not 
disturbed by emendations, but a rich apparatus of notes with full 
vocabulary affor^ sufficient philological apparatus to the student 
The beginner might well have been given some prefatory material 
on the extent of the early Aramaic field, of which students have 
the vaguest knowledge. We sorely miss such an elementary text¬ 
book in English, for which this eiceUcnt work might serve as a 
basis, except for the claasilication of the parts of the verb which 
would appear quite outlandish to youthful beginners. 

Bauer and Irfanderis comprehensive Grammar of the Biblical 
Aramaic was soon followed by a similar treatment of the Egyptian 
dialect of the papyri and ostrata at the hands of Leander, under- 
taking a task, as be informa us, that had been planned by Dr. 
Cowley, l^is is the first thorough treatment of the subject, and 
it js carried out on the ample lines by which the author and hie 
colleague Bauer have distinguished themselves. It is of practical 
convenience that the two “dialects " have been treated separately; 
and since the two grammars are worked out after identical plan 
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and in entire harmony^ the comparieon of the two is fully facili- 
tated. It is necdlE!!^ to say that an admirable piece of work has 
been acoomplished- All the material appears to have been gathered 
aod put in proper place; there is a thorough nicety of treatment 
which would be worthy of a mneh larger Uteratnre. The fall 
annotations at the bottom of almost every page give the necessary 
reference to the dlscttssions of the varione items^ which in them- 
selvea constitute a large bibliography. Of great value is the attempt 
to present the proper vocalization of the consonantal texts. Thus 
the study of the Egyptian documents has at last been placed on a 
scientiSc basis. 

Mr. Eowley's book is a classical specimen of a single-eyed thesis 
based on a full and carcfnlly analyzed assembling of the material 
and set in a perfect logical form that proves Me quod erat demon¬ 
strandum* It is the more Temarkablc when we read in the Preface 
tliat for most of the tliirteen years of its compilation he has bsen 
engaged in other teaks in China. The thesia appears limited: to 
support the late Dr. Driver's contention that the philological data 
of the book require a dating after Alexander^B conquest and that 
the Aramaic is of the type spoken near Palestine ^; hut the tbesie 
is one of prime importance both philologicaUy and for Biblical 
criticism. Eowley's chief objective le the confutation of the late 
Professor R. Dick Wilson's arguments against Driver's position^ 
which, as he holds, have never been specifically answered. {But 
cf. the brief discussion by G. E. Driver, The Aratpaic of the Bk. 
of Dan."j JBL 19^6, 110-119, and the thorough and parallel dia- 
cusaion by Bamugnrtner, ZAW 1997, 81-133)* He also conutera 
similar arguments advanced by Boutflower in a large book and by 
Tisdall, and takes issue with the present reviewer {p. 13, note) 
for holding m hie on Daniel {p. 90, note) that the 

papyri invalidate many of Driver’s coudusions. I would now 
moderate my expression (yet for similar criticism cf. Baumgartner, 
p. 87, et€.)j alleging withal that I never fdt any patience with 
Wilson's general line of argumentation. It is impossible in these 
lines to present the rich character of the book. Under eveiy head, 
orthoepy, grammar, vocabularj^ syntax, Eowley sum® up all the 
germane material from the earliest Aramaie moDuments to late 
Jewish Paleatinian, Kabateean and Palmyrene, in carefully ar¬ 
ranged collocations, followed by impartial discussion and findings. 
Hie final dednetion is expressed in the Imt eection of the Conclusion, 
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in which with eotuc elftboration bul; with due cnution he expresses 
his s^rcetuent with Driver that Daniel jg rot earlier than the fourth 
century and is Palestmian, wbUo Ezra is not much earlier; to give 
a specific deduction^ p. €3, on basis of tbe pionoons Ezra is nearer 
to the papyrij Daniel to Nabataean. Apart from tbe critical 
argument tbe array of materials is such as has not been attempted 
for comparative purposes and is an invaluable thesaurus for the 
student of early Aramaic dialects. Inter al. may be noted the 
comparative table of pronouns, pp, 57-61, such an item as the spell¬ 
ings in S“, jT, pp. n 1-115, and the novel study of the variatiofta 
in syntax, pp. 98-108 (with which compare now Bauer-Leander 
and Charles in his Cuuim.). The statement, p. 129, that Hebraisms 
are more common in the papyri than in the Biblical texts is of 
interest; of course the former material now bulks larger than the 
latter. A few annotations may bo offered. To p. 91: the Kt. 
n’wO, Dan, 4 :31, is correct in the stative verb, as Torrey has 
argued. To p. llO under (3) add fniro the papyri. To p. 
116: for ”!{ as "thing”, Dan, 6:8, t?s, Targum as “purpose”, 
ef. the neb. translation pEn Kcc. 3: 1; see my note JBL 1934, 241, 
To p. 144: is a good AramuJo adverb, of an order common 

in Syriac; see my Comm., 373; I do not find it noticed by Leander. 
An index of Semitic words were a desideratum in this most useful 
book. 

On p. 49 Mr. Rowley takes exception to the present writer's 
attribution (Comm., 18) of the varying use of final n and n to 
"scribal confusion I must still maintain that position with this 
addition, that considerable variation is due to tlie grammatical 
acriby of Soforim and Masoretes, a quality we have to admire in 
tliem, although it often led them into error even aa it still seduces 
modern grammarians. For instance the unique spelling of the 
negative with Dan. 4: 32, Is, I take it, a device to show that 
it is not the negative; see my CofftTn,, and add de Rossi, Schotio 
eritica, ad loc. Tbe same arbitrariness is found in the two speUinga 
of Cpt: and i^o. As to the main question we lie too much under 
the ban of the notion of a llasoretic textus receptna even ad literam. 
But after all, our editions, not to say the manuscripts, are the 
confiate work of men s hands- The scholar is wont to relv on some 
chosen text, Baer's, Kittel's, Qinsbarg's, without thought of other 
good traditional as well as mauuscriptal variants, and while we may 
speak of Masoretic authority for the Mediaeval age, that by no means 
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is authority for an earlfor condition of the testa, not to say the 
autographs. For instance^ I found that the German mannscripta 
haire a more prumtiTe form of apcUing than the Italian wlueh are 
takcii as normatiTe. On this Tery matter of final and n (n. b* 
64^1 !L'C' and mcf£j in Dan, 2} the several different printed tests are 
conetantly at odda on this point; and when one goes back to the 
earliest evidence;, that of the versions, confusion is still more con- 
foundedj for there disagreement is found between the Old Greek 
and Thcodotion, proving that the readings were already at variance* 
I cannot think that the composers of Aramaic Danidi writers of 
fine literary ability, were constantlj chaaging their spelling, not 
to say their dialects* The phenomenon was beginning to appear 
in the papyrij but for argument's sake we should have to draw 
statistics from the individual composers of the documents, remind¬ 
ing ourselves that these are for the most part not literary pro¬ 
ductions* Even inscriptions may be faulty in consequence of atone- 
masons' errors; see Kent, Textual Criticism of InEcriptions”, 
in this JouEKAL, 1&20, 289 for Persian, Greek and Latin tests. 

1 doubt much whether we are in a position to draw a distinction 
between an Eastern and a Western dialect of Aramaic for the 
Biblical documents and their predecessors and contemporaries* 
The admixture of Eaatem and Western in the later Jewish Aramaic 
should put us on guard here. The Ahikar Story is found in the 
Egyptian pap^Ti, but bails from Asayrie. Must not Ezra represent 
Babylonian Judaism, whether it he history or fiction? I hold in 
my Comm., pp. &3, 2% on purely historical grounds, that Dan, 1-6 
is of Babylonian origin. G. K. Driver speaks too positively { JSL 
1926, 117) for the postulation of such an early differentiatiou. 
Othera are now denying it, e* g. BaumgartneT {ZATW 1927, 123), 
Bauer-Leander (p. 5J, Charles (p. Ixjui). We shall have to drop 
the older dassification of Biblical Aramaic as Western, and there 
fail any criteria of the Mud for theological or litcraiy' purpe^se in 
the Bible texts. 

The object of philology is the understanding of speech and 
letters, hence Charles's new Commentary represents the apei in 
this series of volumes centring about Biblical Aramaic. All who 
knew him personally and all who arc indebted to bis manifold work 
must rejoice that the dlstingiuahed Bcholar was given the happy lot 
of rounding out a full programme of labor in the field of Judaistic 
Apocrypha and Apocalyptic, to which he has contributed more than 
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atjy other scholar; following his Commentary on the New Testament 
Apocalypse with what proved to be hia la$t book, the Apocalypse 
of the Old Teatamentj he must have felt that he had achieved the 
Crown of his labor^n 

The book^ now reviewed too belatedljv is rich and variegated^ as 
we should eipect from Charles's hands. An Introduction of 12T 
pages is followed by the Commentaryj in which each section of 
Daniel is treated with proper prefaces, literary, philological, ete.j 
the CQstiing comment being given in large type; at the end appearg 
the translation based on a revised test, along with brief notes 
indicating and enforcing the changes from the Semitic test and 
cross-referencing to the Commentary—^an especiallj useful part of 
the book as it enables the reader at once to observe the reeralts and 
reasons of the author’s critieUm. The Introduction gives the 
writer's opinion as to the authorship, unity and date of the book, 
a rather brief account of the versions {the details of which he does 
not pursue in the Commentary), and a valuable and lengthy dis¬ 
cussion of the charscteriiiics of Biblical Aramaic in comparison 
with other remains of Old Aramaic, in which hia work is largely 
parallel with Rowley'fl. It should be noticed that of the philological 
works reviewed above Charles had only Bauer and Leander^s 
Grammar at band. Along with these more estensive sections are 
given the other materials proper to introduction, historical, 
chronological, theological* 

Charles's position as to the origin and original language of the 
book is most emphatic; it comes from one hand, wag all composed 
in Aramaic (so with Marti)^ and the Hebrew sections as we have 
them come from the hands of three diferent translators. To refute 
the poaitlon of Daimnn and Torrey, to which the prt^ent re%dewer 
attaches him^ielf, that c. 7 is a tranalstion from original Hebrew, 
thus classing it with the following chapters, he presenta a long list 
of verbal and stylistic forms common to cc, 2 6 and c, 7 by way 
of proof of their identity of origin. But the main grounds he 
alleges for his opponents' position, p. ijciisr, do not to the reviewer^B 
mind, constitute the chief argument. Rather there is to be ac¬ 
centuated the distinction in subject matter, pure romance and pure 
apocalyptic, as between ce. 1-6 and ?-12, as also the more delicate 
question of style and diction. Further for Apocalyptic we should 
expect the last six chapters to be in Hebrew, the Holy Tongue* 
Uncertainty over c. 7 must be allowed, hut when Charles proceeds 
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to state dogmatically iji a brief eecdoo {% 2^ p, slv) that ''there ia 
no or con^eivabte grQund [sic it^icsj for the author^a for¬ 

saking the vernacular language of his day and having reconree to 
Hebrew for the three remaining visions in 8-1^^* (with omission of 
9:4-1^ as an interpolated Hebrew prayer)^ he appears to make a 
rash statement as to lingtiisUo conditions in Palestine for the age 
of the book; yet he allows, p, xviij^ that a few years after ita com- 
pofiitioD^ by or at the latest the present Hebrew trans¬ 
lations were made. 

The reviewer mn^t take sharp exception to another of Charles:'^ 
pofiitionB. This is categorically expres^d in the title to g 14^ 
“ The Massoretic Text—its essentially secondary character"^ This 
strong statement is eomewhat tempered in the subsequent test^ 

S** scores or rather hundreds of passages it is wholly 
nntrastworthy-'to l>c more defioitej we are obliged to maintain 
that it is often inferior to the LXX^ Th., Fesh.j and Ynlg/^; 
again, p. 1: ‘^the reader cannot escape drawing the inference 
that the NT. is to a great extent untrd^tworthjj and needs to be 
corrected by these versions " The present writer in the course of 
preparation of his Oommmiarg on Daniel came to quite the oppo¬ 
site conviction and reached the condusion that in the moat difficult 
portions of text the versions read what we now possess despite their 
apparent discrepancyp Ho had occasion to aoaljsK and criticise 
Charleses critical positions as set forth in his siijall Commentary 
in the New Century Bible^ and he found himself rarely able to 
accept its emendationa as baaed on the versions. The distinguished 
scholar revealed there* ns in his later book* a special penchant for 
the text of LXX or Old Greeks and he appears to have maintained 
his attitude unchanged in his large Commeotaiyv The contrast 
with my position and resulta will be at once evident upon ooin- 
paring my special Notes on the Old Greek appended to the several 
chapters where the problem looms large. Perhaps it is well that 
two practically contemporaneous commentaries take ench opposite 
extremes, so that the aheurditlefl of either may be revealed and 
others helped to a more rational mean. Charlea makes hie position 
dear to the eye in the display of contrasted texts in the trauBlations 
of eo* 4 and 5* in the latter case after the approved form of parallel 
columns* and again in the commentary to the latter chapter* where* 
pp. 119-1:^5* he finds a third colunjuar parallel in Josephus, for 
according to the commentator Jo^phus in part used an earlier and 
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better text than our present LXX MS. In all snch cases the criti¬ 
cal result ia obtained by making aelectioos from the different 
sources according to subjective Usto. To cite one small detail for 
instance; at Dan. 5:10 objection is made to *'tbe queen-mother^s 
coming into the banquet chamber by reason of the words of the 
king and his lords”, and preference is glTcn to the LXX, “ho 
called for her", along with citation of “another version" in 
Josephus (in what sense version?), who represents the grand dame 
as a guest at the rowdy banquet. A& for the treatment of 8:11-13, 
“one of the most difBeult passages in the book” pp, 204 ff., 377, 
I can but contrast my own, according to which the help of LXX 
is almost negligible. As to details of words and phrases that ver¬ 
sion is often of value, but it is to be used with greateat caution. 
Yet Charles prefers the corrupt datum of A^ua^pi. to llAan. 
1:11.16, although he admits that neither is explainable; he accepts 
the “howler” at 2:5 as a better witness to 

the original than the Aramaic, and at v. 23 the sophisticated 
for He postniatea a number of dislocations, listed p. Ixiv, 

e, g. 1:20.21 as belongiog after 2:4Pa (attractive but hardly 
necessary); the proclamation introducing c. 4 to be placed at its 
end on basis of LXX—the most bungled chapter in that version. 
A list of interpolations is given on p, Ixv; if they am approved, 
the array ia not formidable. It may be asked, without malice, 
whether, if the Biblical text is to be condemned as inferior on the 
ground of such blemishes, what Is to be said of the inuneuse quan¬ 
tum of dislocations, interpolations, and omissions in LXX?—n. b. 
cc. 4. 5. The verse 3: 23 is omitted for one reason because the 
Crr. omit it, but at this point begins their great apocryphal inter- 
jwlation; for another reason, because the verb “ they fell down " 
ia repetitious after “they were east into the furnace”, v. 21, but 
the verb here meanB “ were fallen ”, as it is used in Syriac. 

Dr. Charles controverts me (p. 353, note, cf. also Bauer-Leander, 
§ f) ^ne point of theological interest, which may seem pre¬ 
carious enough, namely that Aram. is used at times Just aa 
in sense of God or rather the abstract Deity. Sow 
14<,N 3,25, means not *^a son of the gods” but “a son of 
r^ity”, u e. “a divinity”, just as Eeb. means “a 

divine man ”, “ a divine ”. 1 cannot think that when Pharaoh is 
made to say that Joseph has nr, Gen, 41:38, or when 

Belshazzar attributes the same gift to Daniel, 4 :4, we are to 
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traaBlate the ^irit of the gods or in the second passage^ ** the 
Bpirit of the holy gods^" (for the monotheistic phrase with plural 
adjectiTe cf. Josh. 24 s 10)* Nor do I mean that there is Intrusion 
of Jewish theology into the Pagan apeakor^e mouthy for the religious 
coloring is remarkably true to form thronghoui Daniel- But in 
support of the daini that ]'’n^K could mean "Deity” in Aramaic 
like its Hebrew eqnJvmlent^ there exists not only the parallel use 
of ildni in Akkadian but also a fact which has not been obserred, 
that "iUhifn is not Hebraic but Aramaic^ vs. the more primi¬ 
tive and Canaanite *eL The Phoenicians had two plurals to this 
word by way of differentiation 'dim in sense of Deity, and dSnimf 
"gcriJs That isj the Hebrews drew their monotheistic term from 
the AramaiCj either by inheritance or by borrowing* Note also that 
"the highestDan* 7:18 {it matters not if the passage 
be of Hebrew or Aramaic original) is a plural without Hebrew 
counterpart, i. e. just as is used according to my contentioUi 
These AuseinaiLdersct^iigei] with Dr* Charleses book were made 
with more sseat if the distingnished author were stiU in this life, 
but they may be taken as proof of it^ rich and stimulating value 
and permanent worth. It is our loss that we may expect nothing 
more from bis illustrious mind. 


Ibn Khaldurij Historim^, Scciologisi and FkHosoph^r. By NATHAJf- 
itL SoHMinr. New York: Columbia UNiVEEsiTT 
1930* Pp* d7. 

A6fi *l-MahMdn ihn Taghn BirdV$ Annah eaUtied an-nujum az- 
ft mulith wai-^dhim. Edited by WlLLiAst Pop- 
PEH, University of California Pnblicationg in Semitic Phil- 
ologyv YoL 7: No. 1, 1926; No* 2, 192S; Nos. 3, 4, 1929. 
Berkeley: Umvehsitt of California Press, 1926. Pp. Ixi 
+ 967. 

from Ahit t-MahUsin ibn Taghri Birdies Chronicle entiUcd 
ad-dfikur fi mad^ fca^h-sh'ithur. Edited 

by William Poppeb. Univeraity of California Publications 
in Semitic Philology, YoL No. 1, 1930; No* 2, 1931* 
Berkeley; UNivER^tTY OF CALrFOENi*^ Pp. ii + 394. 

Kitab al-itiid^r li-Esamah ibn Munkid- By P nrr .ip Him. 
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Frincetoa: FsiycETOX Unitebsitt PfiESe, 1930. Pp. alii 
+ 240. 

Ta*r»A Najd al~hadlt OfO-mnlka^tihi . . , l-Azis ibn 

*Aid-Iloft't>uin Foisol Vi? nioliJs al-Hifdf ffifl-ilTu/d tcn- 

By Amin Bihani. Beirut: Phess os Joseph 
Sadie, 1938. Pp. 5 + 436. 

In quantitj' Arabic studies are at a miniruain in this country. 
We have no Alnalim colonisla eiicept the barbarous Fhillppiue 
Moros; our trade with the Levant can be transacted tbrongb 
Western tongues; our great American schools in those regions are 
reBccting to us but little of the native culture and language. Only 
in the line of JudaKS-Arabic studlea Is there any concrete advance, 
and there our Jeirish scholara are proceeding with effect and 
brilliance. 

Fr. Schmidt’s Ibn KhoJdtiii is a brief but imposing essay upon 
one of the greatest of Arab phiJosophical thinkers. It is in the 
first place a handbook of the manuscripta and editions of Ibn 
Khaldun, and then an appreciation of the man along with abun¬ 
dant citation and criticism of previous students, in the listing of 
whom Dr. Schmidt exhibits his characteristic erudition. The sub¬ 
ject is Bucoeasively pictured aa Historian, Philosopher of History, 
and Sociologist. May this prolegomena be stimulus to other 
American scholara for further exploration in the field of Arabic 
literature. It may be noted that there still remains unpublished 
a supplement to Ibu Khaldun's Autobiography, which has recently 
come to light (pp, 38 ff.). 

We have to mark the rapidly continued publication in sumptuous 
form by the rniversity of CalLfonjia of Dr. Popper's laborious 
edition of Ibn Taghri Birdi'e History of Egypt from the Muslim 
conquest to the middle of the loth century. With the completion 
of Tol. 7 we have the final part of the IVu jw nt, Of the six volumes 
to be devoted to it, according to the plan of the author, he haa 
now completed three and one part of a fourth, the volumes still 
outstanding being those numbered 4 and 5. The editor is allowing 
this lacuna to remain for the present in order to apply himself 
to the publication of extracts from the bistorisn's more compre- 
hensive work, of which the ilwi is an abridgement, namely the 

ad-dvhur, covering the period a. h, 845 seq,; this material 
the editor regards as of greater interest than that in the unpub- 
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limbed volumes of the other work. The extmoU are sudi Bup- 
plement the matter in the NujUm^ For the author's reafione and 
bis comparison of the two works see his prefatory Note to toL '5', 
no. 4. The same Note gives an interesting appreciation of the 
author as man and historian. Part 4 of vol. ? con tain Bj folio wing 
the method of the earlier Tolumee, the Inde,Tea of persons^ places^ 
etc., and the scholarly Glossary of unusual words and phrases. 
This work is the most extensive thing of the kind that has been 
undertaken by an American Arabist^ aud it ap]>ears to have been 
carried out in perfect form. To the editor^s statement tliat there 
would be a certain peraonal satisfaction in attempting to round 
out what may prove to be a lifetime's task by proceeding to these 
volmnes of the Nujum next/' all scholars wiil add tha expreasion 
of their hope that he will give them as well as himself that 
satUfaction. 

The native soil of Arabic-speaking peoples is also now contrib¬ 
uting its quota of seholare and literati to our American culture. 
They have become citizens as well as made their homes with ms— 
we may think of Dr^ Hibbaiiy of Boston;, hut they retain their 
pride in the language and civilization from which they sprang^ 
One of these scholars is Dr. Hitti, who holds the professorship of 
Ancient History^ at Princeton^ but whose prime interest in Arabic 
studies is heartily abetted by his University, which has generously 
met the expense of preparing and publiahing the Arabic text now 
to be noticed. Hitti's translation of this text appeared in 1929 
under the title. An Amb-Syrian Oentleman Warrior irt ih^ 
Period of ike Crusades^ Memoirs of Usanmh MuTiqidh (Co¬ 
in mbia University Press It was reviewed by the present writer 
in this jQxrBLKAh in voL 50^ p. 361, and he gave it high praise for 
its English form and for the apparatus of introduction and notes^ 
all which presented for the first time in our language one of the 
moat delightful of Mediaeval documents and second to none as a 
narmtive of exciting personal experiences. The text which has 
now appeared is a requisite for accurate criticism of the transla¬ 
tion. Ab is well known, the first editor of Usamah was Hartwig 
Berenbourg, who between ISSB and 1895 provided a corpus of 
three volumes on the subject: the Arabic text, a French translation. 
Slid a volume of 730 pages giving a historical study of tbe life of 
the author. A German translation by G. Schumann appeared in 
l905j which Hitti criticizcfi on p. 31 of his translation as follow- 
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ing almost sUtisIiIj the French txanelatioaj rather than the Arabic 
original, and sharing its weaknesses." And between Hitti's two 
voltmcs has appeared an English translation by G. E, Potter, 
Antobioffraphy of Ottsama thfi-lfownkidi, which Hitti similarly 
criticizes aa " without scientific Talue and with nothing new in it ” 
(in his Arabic Preface, p. 41), The new editor in his treatment 
of the text has operated with entire independence, his University 
having procured for him photostatic copies of the unJn^ue manu¬ 
script in the Escurial. A glance at llic facsimiles given by him 
and Xterenbourg exhibits at once the difficulty of deciphering the 
carelessly written document; both Derenbour^s and Hitti’s notes 
constantly iUnstrate this, and the latter in the prefaces to the two 
volumes, more at length in the Arabic volume, Mats the various 
classes of difficulty. We may also remark the long list of correc¬ 
tions and additionB to his text which Derenbourg wss obliged to 
give in his large volume, pp, 607-637, a proof of that difitingnished 
sch^ris sense of the obstacles confronting him in decipherment. 
It is fortunate therefore that a fresh hand has undertaken a new 
edition of text along with its translation, and fortunate too 
that the editor is Syrian bom, acquainted not only with the classi¬ 
cal but also with the vernacular Anibie-^whidi ho constautlv 
depends upon for his interpretation, while the local detail is often 
specified by him ns one thoroughly acquainted with the countrv. 

There is no place for a grudging comparirou between the two 
editota in text and translation. All honor remains with Deren- 
bonrg as editor princeps for this laborious and massive work. And 
Hitti constantly depends upon his readings and comments. But a 
second editor can in any particular case add to the results of his pre¬ 
decessor, sUU more so in so difficult a text as this is. The solution 
of sm unpointed Arabic word may be guesswork in the first place, 
and the successor has the advantage of his predecessor in making 
another and perhaps better guess. The reviewer has in past years 
read Usamah through more than once, in part with his students, 
and has had occasion to realize not only ^e difficulty of Deren- 
boi^g's test but also the frequent inad^uacy of his'translation, 
which often appears—it is no unkind eommetii—hj be paraphrase 
by way of cutting « Gordian knot, often without the expected note 
on toe uncertainty of the text. It is difficult to document this 
criticism in extenao, Derenbourg's text and translation are most 
unfortunately not cross-paginated, so that it is a labor to refer 
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from one to the othes*^ while to moke further comparison with 
Kitties text and trallHlatiQ^ were arduous indeed. It had heen well 
if Hitti had cross-paginated with Dercubonrg for the reader^s 
ease of comparison. He fortunately gires this convenience as 
between his text and translation^ but it is to be noted that, some¬ 
what awkwardly at first sightj in the Arabic the folio number of 
the manuscript is given, in the translation the page nniuberjp e. g. 
text lOa^^ =? translation --21 I give two exainples of 
correction of hia predcceesor. On p. 36 of Hltti^s text, note 3, cor¬ 
rects the reading md ngh to ma translating “ continued with¬ 
out respite" which root and sense justify; Derenbonrg, p. 35, 
translates qn'on boit h petites gorg^es ", after the root meaning 
to " swallow ", but that is certainly a venturesome translation. On 
p+ 3? of his text Hitti notes^ n. 3, an unpointed word which he cor^ 
recti to which suits the context; Derenbourg, p. 27, tr., p. 37^ 
points the vocable as A6s, bnt then translates fi hubs (properly “ in 
prison") by ^^one of the generals"—-it is ditScult to see how he 
effected this tonr de force. Id his notes Hitti constantly opposes 
his readings to Derenbourg^a, and the scholar can satisfy himself 
there in the debates between different interpretationa. It may be 
remarked that Hitti is more thorough in listing uncertain words 
and indicating hia coirectiona, so that his apparatus appears to be 
a scholarly basis for further study of the text and for correction of 
the new editor when this is required. 

The Arabic volume is complete in itself and does not require the 
complement of the translation. The Preface of the latter appears 
here, in part, e- g. as to philology, XTsamah's idiom, etc., in fuller 
form. The descriptive notes all reappear^ along with a full Index. 
The work is therefore of use to Arabic-speaking people and it is 
to be hoped that it will have wide vogue in their native lauds as one 
of their maaterpiecea. And there is another use of the volume which 
can be strongly rccommcDded. Bveiy teacher of Arabic knows the 
difficulty of procuring enough texts to ^"go round” iu his class, 
unless he confines himself to selections; Western texts are very 
expensive, it is incouvenieut to procure the cheap editions of native 
presses. Pop example Derenbourg's volumes have gone up treruen- 
dously in price within a few years. The present text of Hitti^a is 
immediately available in America for students and at a reaeonahle 
price, and the student can have the eatisfaction of possessing for 
himself one of the Arabic classics. To refer to its mechanical 
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exficntion, the book has been printed in this ooimtry by the linotype 
processj. a method of manufacture which should be of vast help to 
Arabic puhlicatiDn in oiir journals and learned works, as the 
pTOcese is cheap. So fur as the reriewieT has noticed, the preecnt 
volume is accurately printed, an encomium that cannot be given to 
many Arabic prints in the West, 

Ameen Kihani is another Syrian gentleman of American adop¬ 
tion, who in several books of great interest and delightful style has 
made himself known to English readers: The Booit of Khtiltl, l&ll; 
Ibn Sn'oud of Arabia, His People and Ais Land, 192S (the same, 
I understand aa the British print, Maher of Modem Arabia ); 
Antbtdn Peak and i^essri and Around the Coasts of Arabia, 1930, 
as also numerous articles in Asia. For the historian and the 
scholar, however, his most important works are in Arabic, and we 
may be glad that he has kept his best for his native tongue. The 
first of these has been noticed earlier by the present writer (this 
Journal 47. 99), his Jfulul: al- Arab, which gives the story of his 
periplus about Arabia in 1933, undertaken in behalf of a self- 
imposed mission to effect a better understanding among the rival 
statea of the peninsula. His more recent book now under considera- 
iion is of historical character, giving in the first place a description 
of Nejd and a history of the rise of Uie Wahhfibis and their dynasty, 
and then for its principal gist a biography of the present " King of 
the Hijia and King of Nejd ”, commonly known in the West aa 
Ibn Ssiid. In content it thna pairs with Philby’s most recent and 
most timely book Arabia (Modern World Series, 1930), which is 
almost wholly devoted to the history of the Nejd state, and is baaed 
largely on the author’s personal eiperienoea in Kejd, where he 
enjoyed long and dose personal relations with Ibn Saud, and in 
Arabia at large, aa described in his Heart of Arabia and AraJih of 
Ike In his Ard^tVi Fhilby has made careful use of oertain 

native Kejdian chronicles, as his Prefsise relates. And Rihani lik^ 
wise has made similar use of the same and other native reoorda 
along with a great store of oral information that came his way. 
^fhe King himself was one of his chief authorities, and actuallv took 
pains to help him in the geography of Nejd and the rendering of 
the local nomenclature; and the present history was nudeitaken 
with the full cognisance of the sovereign and with his hearty 
encouragement, even to the extent of procuring for the writer rare 
volumes of history. And so properly the book is dedicated to bis 
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Majesty. The work is of historical importance. It givea a full and 
eiact chronology of eventSj of fiome of which the author was an 
eyewitnesfi^ for example during hi& ata.y in Jedda during a large 
part of ita year-long siege in 1925 by Ibn Sadd^ whither he had 
gone on another mission of peace. It is fully documented with 
official pronouneettienta, dispatches^ telegrams^ etc., and is enlivened 
by the oratio di recta of many eop^eraationa, &ome over the tele¬ 
phone. The book sustains the reader^s interest throughout with 
the deseription of the kaleidoscopic ehaugca in modem Arabian 
history and of seenefl picturesquely presented which vary' all the way 
from the life of the primitiTe desert^ as in the account of Ibu 
Safid^s great trek to Mecca (c. 44) accompanied by his Teaders and 
rdieia, to the scenes of modem warfare about Jedda, in which figure 
armored cars and airplanes, Fords " also as the most useful arm, 
along with trench-fighting and electrified mines—against all which 
modern oontrivances the Walih^bie fought with success after the 
tnanner of Darid and Goliath, It is impossible here to note the 
varied points of interest Exact information ifi presented on the 
hujar (those who le^ve aU behind), Wahhibi colonies of the Ikh- 
wan or Brothers, which Ibn Saild with consummate stateamanship 
ia planting throughout his state; see e. and for an exact table of 
the colonics as to location and population, pp. 412-414. (Compare 
for a brief hut trenchant description Philby, pp, 322-227*) At 
the end of the book^ pp. 349-411, are given some eight doouments of 
official character bearing upon internal and external affairs. The 
history is brought down to the selection of Ibn Said as King of 
the Hij^z after the ancient forms of giving allegiaiicc on January 
10, 1926 (according to Philby, p. 324, Jain S). There is a full 
Index of persoHg and places. The volume is illustrated with a map 
of Nejd (on too fine a scale unfortunately to make the Tuinute 
Arabic type of local names legible), and twenty-nine cuts all of 
interest in presenting contemporary persons and events. It may be 
pertinent to the history of the remarkable devdopmeiit of this 
Arabian state despite its seeming religious intransigence to cite a 
passage from Philby (p. 350) ■ In July [1929] the King set out 
once more for Central Arabia with a caravan of over 200 motor- 
ears, having meanwhile set in train negotiations for the purchase of 
four aeroplanea in England and for the engagement of British 
pilots to fly them. These machines arrived on the Hasa coast 
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towards the end of the year, by which time the King had also made 
considerable progTcss with a scheme for a comprehensive chain of 
wireless stations to link up the yorioiis important centres of his 
far-flung dominions;,” 

James A. MoKtooMKEY, 

UaiTtrsity of Fennsykania. 


Eeli^vne dei Yesidij TesH B$ligiosi dei Yezidl By Giuseppe 
PuaiiAKr. Bologna! 1330. 134 pp. 

The fact that the Near Kaati the center of several great religionSj 
ia also the home of a gronp of alleged worshippers of the devil was 
bound to appeal to a nimiber of modern obaervers as imcommoDly 
fascinating. A less sophisticated age, which was no less aware oif 
the paradox of the situation, saw nmnerons attempts at a whole- 
Bftle extermination of the ^ ezidis, a name for the entire group that 
is leas mislead ing than Devil Worshippers. At present one simply 
writes about them, and the accounts range from sheer nonsense 
to a judieious estimate of the available data. The picture that is 
thus act up before the reader is partly mystery, largely mystifica¬ 
tion, and inevitably also a bit of truth. Fortunately, the little 
volume of Purlani is topheavy witb truth. 

The well-knoii'n Italian Assyriologist and student of rdigious 
is entirely at home in the confusing literature on the subject His 
account is ebaracterirod by clarity and common sense. We see how 
the peacock came to be the representativo of the Yezidi Supremo 
Power under the influence of those sects that held the peacock 
responsible for the tempting of Eve. Purlani vigorously opposes 
the theory that Tans {peacock) is a Burvival of Tamua. This is 
primarily due to the fact that the author makes the Tesidi doc¬ 
trines (and the related Mandean elements) largely dependent upon 
kfoslem sectaries, a theory that requires more convincing proof than 
Purlani has b«n able to adduce. The name Yezidi should be 
derived, according to the author, from the Avestan yurodh and the 
Keo-Persian ized, which signifies a group of celestial beinge worthy 
of adoration. The reviewer haj heard the YezidJs repeatedly con¬ 
nect their name with the Persian city of Yazd, a view that appears 
to him at least as plausible as Furlani’s. 

There are aeverai minor misstatementa in the book. The Shei- 
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kli&n groupj which guards the most importaut sanctuaries of the 
Yezidis, is centered north and not east of Mosul (p. 4). Tha 
inhabitants of Sinjar arc supposed to know a little ArabiCj while 
those of Sheikhau are said to be totally ignorant of that language 
{pi 13), The fact h that the linguistic situation is practically 
reversed. The Yesidis of Bashiqa and Bahzani (both villages are 
in the Sheikhan district) happen to speak Arabic only^ even among 
themselves. Kurdiah ie reserved for ritual purposes. 

Furlani^s translation of Yeaidi texts follows Arabic version. 
This is a pity Bince anyone who has compared this reconsicn with 
the Kurdish original knows that the Arabic translation is often 
parapbraatic. 

The main difficulty in studying the Yesidi religion is the un¬ 
reliability of the Yeaidi traditions. A simple and ignorant people 
with whom reading and writing are taboo cannot be expected to 
keep fact and fiction apart for many ceuturies. Ab one Tiaitor 
expressed it a short time ago^ These Yezidis certainly bdieve in 
something^ but they have forgotten what it is,” 

University of FenitB^liania, SpEianfi. 


The Educational System of the AftMnJ Hindus. By SArfTOUfc 
Kv^iab. Das, A. Calcutta: 1930. Pp. xii*+ 503* 

This bulky quarto of five hundred pages by the Professor of 
History and Economics at Tri-Candra College, Nepal^ deser\'ea 
special mention because it attempts to cover a field as yet oidj 
partly surveyed. The author has given a good account of primary 
and secondary education, as it developed in the Vedic schools And 
Buddhistic monasteriea^ of the method and objects of study, and 
of the technical vocational training for caste-occupationa (including 
that of princes), as well as a special chapter on female education 
in ancient Indie, with an adequate history of the various seats of 
leamipg, etc. As a general treatise this work can be lecommeDded, 
but it is marred by quite inadequate exactitude in the translation 
not only of Vedic verses^ but even of later Sanskrit Bentences, 
When one has accustomed oneself to the peculiar transliteration 
(though it is not strange that an Indian scholar is irked by any 
such device) one findB that the tranBlation is often even more 
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peculiar and that the reference given is misleadiiig. How EV 3. 
56.16, which eods^ in the anthor^g transcription with mm^hadde- 
b^nAmsurtwameko/m can ba translated ** An immaTried yoimg 
learned daughter should be married to a leamed bridegroom. 
Never think of giving in marriage a daughter of veiy jonng age 
ia almost aa puzzling as how The women should read me (Veda)" 
renders the U^i printed here as hidagdhyat^ which 

means {read vidadh^i) ^^and as the holy teact may determine/* 
Gobh. GS, 1, 6.1&. In shorl;^ Professor Da® is not at his best in 
the Veda or even in the Sutras; but he has given an exodJent 
general account^ which errors iu translation here and there do not 
materially aEectn Those cited (from pages 223 and 226) pertain 
to the Yedic period^ where much regarding woman^s state ii guesa- 
work. ^Tiat Professor Has ia intent on showing is that in yerv 
early times women were acquainted with and used the (later for¬ 
bidden) Vedic teite and though his translatioii is erratic his 
judgment is sounds for he has enough other texts (tran^ated 
correctly) to prove his point The chapter on female education 
is full of interesting matter, which should appeal to others than 
Sanekritists. 

E. Washbcthn Hopkins. 

¥ale Uniirersitj. 


of India* By Neipendua KnaiAU DiTT. Cal- 
cutta. Published by the Author. 

"The purpose of thU book is to preaeot within a short coiqpas» 
& ehronolQgieal and geographical framework for the political 
history of India for the Vedic and Epic periods, together with an 
iotelligible account of the Aryan conquests so far aa it can be 
out of the confused mass of literature published on the subject.” 
Few who have attempted this task have been as successful as the 
author. He regrets the abacnee of material from the Dravidlan 
aide^ and also the paucity of archaeological evidence. He recog¬ 
nises three strands of culture in Indian Pre-Dravidian, 1!)ra%'idlan, 
and Aryan. The Drsvidians reduced the earlier inhabitants to 
accept their culture; the Arj-ans conquered the Uras'idians and the 
cultures of the two races were blended. In the last paragraph in 
the book he says that he believes that Hinduism owes much to 
Dravidian infiuences, and that it is difficult to say whether in its 
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modem form it is more Dra^^idi&n than AryaOp Some of the pre¬ 
vailing cults betray strong Dravidian eharfloterietics. Eut the 
Vedie iimtitiitioiis are Aryan in the main foundation^ gradually 
absorbing Dravidian ideas and praetieeB. It is likely that the 
original Aryan element has been largely buried under a non- 
Ajjeu superstructure, to produce modern Kknlirisui. 

** Aryaiii2ation/^ then, can hardly mean e^factly what the word 
seema to iuiplj; his book rather deals ’ndth the adTance of Aryan, or 
at lea^ Aryan speating tribes into India* It is obTious that if the 
pre-Ary'aii culture had sufficient vitality to eoo&tgn the Vedic 
religion and its gods to virtual oblivion^, to tuake the worship of 
non-Yedie deities univerBal, to change the ideas and philosophy of 
the peoples most radically^ and farther, (what he docs not state)^ to 
retain the essential Dravidian form of the vernaculars, while accept¬ 
ing an overwhelmiug Aryan vocabulary^ the Aryanization must 
have been very superficial and incomplete; the process of amalga¬ 
mation could be equally well described as the Indianization of the 
Aryans*^ 

The author has arranged his materials welL He has worked out 
of tlie scattered mass a reasonably consistent scheme of advfmce of 
Aiyan tribes. He has not been led into the orthodox Indian con¬ 
ception that the Yedic Aryans have always been living in India, 
and that during the millioiia of years diey have been there they 
civilised the rest of the world. Nor has he accepted the view that 
the Puranas are older and more reliable as eources of history than 
the Vedas, Both these views are well discussed in appendices. 

In Common with most Indians^ the author pushes back the dates 
usually assigned to early Sanskrit literary monnmentB, The Aryans 
began to enter India 3300-£2fi0 b. c.; the Eig Veda was composed 
between 2000 and 1400 b, c*; the Brahmana period followed Im¬ 
mediately j the Upanishads date from 1000-800 B. c.; the Sutraa 
from 8000 on; Panini was 500 b. c/ These dates are arrived at by 
Mas Muelleria system of dead reckoning—allowing so many yeata 
for development and linguistic change between any two succes$ive 
stages of literature. But in this book longer intervals are allowed 
than Ma5 MaeUeris minima. Since no definite criteria are at hand, 
this method has to be tolerated. But ibe method does not take 
account of original dialectic differeno&s, nor of the fact that the 
different types of literature were generally produced in different 
parts of India. This very much deereasea the value of this method. 
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The fact that the laagua^ of the fiig Veda and that of the older 
Avesta seem to belong to the same period is referred to* But schol¬ 
ars are generally inclined to place the Aresta later than Professor 
Dutt places the Veda; he therefore does not attach much imporfance 
to this syDchroniisation. 

Professor Dutt seeks to oorroborate these dates by an appeal to 
the history o^f Western Asia. The Kassites were an Aryan people 
who conquered Babylon in the twentieth century b, c.- they use 
the Aryan words Buriyas {B&rya) and Maruilas (Ifarwf), Fur- 
theTj the Mitanni, who were an important power of the fourteenth 
century, were Aryans and worshipped Aryan gods. About this 
time Aryans were in the saddle throughout all Western Asia, and 
their bands inTaded Palestine* This was the period when they 
were in power in Western India. So the author; but in reality the 
history of this region does not corroborate Ms Tiews. Curios may 
indeed be connected with Jiiryo, but the ultiinate derivatian of the 
word is not dear* Kassite at times prefixed the element Mi to divine 
names; this may be the case here; the proper name of the god would 
then be Sia, It can not be said positively that the Kessites had a 
god RiOf but their neighbors the BLamites did, and this name was 
also used farther to the west for the snn god. It ie not certain, 
therefore, that Kassite Surias is identical with Surya, It can hardly 
be donb^ that Mamtlas and Mamt am the same word. But 
Jfaruifos would seem to be the same as some of the Akkadian gods 
and may conceivably be identical with Marduk. Moreover, the 
Kassite language was not Indo-European. If either was the Mitanni 
language Indo-European. A few proper names survive, which do 
have an Iranian look to them, but here it is possible that we are 
dealing with Asianic roots, rather than with Indo-European. Again, 
the names of the gods, Indra, and others, are not certainly Euro¬ 
pean, and may have been borrowed in Asia by the advancing Aryans. 

The book is a most useful Bummary of the material we have on 
the subject. It is sandy written and contains nothing extravagant. 


An Account of ihe TamQ Academies. By T. G. AlUVairoTHAK, 

M.A., B.L. Madras Law Journal, Mylapore. Madras: 
MAinta s Law Joukkal. n. d, 

Beceut years have witnessed increased critical interest in South 
Indian culture on the part of South Indian seholara The pam- 
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phlet named must be included among the t?v ork^ of these authors. 
It constitutes a sort of advance chapter on a n ork which the author 
u preparing on the legendary Tamil Academies. He points out 
that the most interesting account of these Academies (according to 
some it is also the earliest account) is to be found ia a commentary 
on a “ Grammar " now as Traiya^r{'s) Ahap-Forul. He 

gives his translation of this passage^ arid then proceeds 

to criticize it. The immediate problem is the date of this source. 
In the main his conclusions agree with those of such recent authors 
as P. T. Srinivaa Iyengar and others. He places the Ahmp-Poml 
itself in about the fourth or fifth (sntury a, and the commentary 
in about the beginnipg of the eighth century* The section dealing 
with the Academies may be a later interpolation. Since the 
Academies are said to have had a combined length of 9,990 years^ 
it can readily he seen that the historical value of the legend about 
them is not very great. We shall await with Interest the author^s 
completed work. 

Geobge Wiiu-iam BaowiT* 

Kennedy School of Hartford^ 


of Tibeto-Burmanr Linguistic Morphology^ By StoaMt 
N. IVoLPEKDEN. (Voltime XII of the Pnae Publication 
Fund.) London ; The Royal Asiatic; Society, 1929 . XV+ 
216 pages. 

Mr* Wolfendeu's study compares classical Tibetan with the lan¬ 
guages of the Kachin^ Bodo^ Kuki-ChiOj and Burma groups^ 
with apecial reference to the prefixes;, infixes^ and suffixes. Other 
dialects of Tibeten than the d^ical written language^ for e?ramplc^ 
that of Khams^ are not considered, Chinese, Tangut, Mon-Khmerj 
and other related languages are occasionally mentioned^ but no 
study of them ia made. Wolfendeo ijontJnues the work iu this field 
of Conrady^ Laufer, and other scholare^ with whom he sometimes 
differs. He offers a new^ interpretation of the prefix in Tibetan. 
By means of the “younger" languages of Assam and Burma, he 
endeavors to reconatruct the morphology of ancient Tibetan before 
it was reduced to writing in. the seventh century of oor cm. In 
such an attempt there will always be room for differences of 
4 
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opinion, and the reviewer ia not qualified to make a critical judg¬ 
ment. But it is clear that the author has produced a very vaimble 
and very interesting studv. 


Progress of Chinese Stvdtes in ike United States of Atnerica. 
Edited hy Kenxeth S. Latouhette. Bulletin ?To. 1 of the 
Committee on the Promotion of Chinese Studies. Washing¬ 
ton: American Council of Learneu SocieriEs, 1931. 
pages. 

This vaiuable survey includes articles on the progress of Chinese 
Studies in American universities, on ChiiieBC art in public collec¬ 
tions in the United States and Canada, on collections of Chinese 
books in America, reports of committees and conferences on the 
Far East, and lists of organiaatioiis and scholars interested or 
cn^ged in Chinese studies. The bulletin is supplernentaiy to 
China and Japan fji Our University Curricula, published in 1939 
by the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Eelations. 
The effectiveness of the campaign to promote Chinese studies and 
the generaUy increased interest in China are shown by a net gain 
of SI courses dealing with China since the publication of the 
earlier report. 

The conditions shown by the bulletin are encouraging, but far 
from satisfactoiy. Most of the courses listed in the curricula of 
American universities are introductory and superficial. There 
appear to be not more than 25 graduate students primarily con¬ 
cerned with Cliina in the entire country. Sfor are there'many 
academic positions open to men who have majored in Chinese 
Among the faculties and those who might join faculties there are 
two main classes: first, thoroughly trained scholare who do not 
know the Chine^ language and who hare not the hackground which 
only a long residence in Chinn can give; second, those who, like 
the returned missionaries, have the background and the knowledge 
of the lan^a^e, hut who are aot train^ in critical icholar^ip. 
Ijaetljv there is a lack of reliable books on China in Enj^lish. It in 
a serious question how valuable superficial courses on China, based 
on textbooks which abound in errors and taught hv men who can¬ 
not speak or read a sentence of Chinese, wiU be in the development 
of American scholarship in this Add. 
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In epit€ of these diEwb&cks, there are eucoura^ng Hi^a* Auer* 
lean nniversitiaa are awakening to the fact that there are vast and 
important delde which they have neglected. Stud en is are showing 
increased interest. Libraries and collections of art are steadily 
growing. And there is a small but increasing number of men w’ho 
are trained scholars capable of approaching a subject ia a scientific 
manner^ and have a knowledge of the latiguage and the people 
which enables them to make real contributions to sinology. At 
present there is not a aingie native American who would be con- 
aidered a first daes authority in sinology by Enropean scholars- 
There is no one who would rank with Pelliotj Laufer, Maspero, 
Cordierj Franke, Karlgren, or Duyveadak — to mention only a few 
names. But there is every indication Hint ten years from now there 
will be such men, and that there will soon ^ what will deserve 
the name of an American school of sinology. 

J. K. Shbtock. 

UniTernit^ {>f PeimsTplvitiiiRr 


Ths Currmq/ of the Far The Schjmh CoUedion oi The 

Numhmutic Cahijiet of th& Unimrsiiy of Odo^ Norji!a^^ By 
Fh. SerrJOTH. London ond Oslo: Lltzac & Co.j 19^9. iv + 
8fi pagee^ and plates. 

Tliifi catalogue of S^200 coins of the Far Eafit waa fortunately 
written by one who not only knew the series of <?nins he was de¬ 
scribing hut also, by liaTing <^oUected them;, knew the actual coins 
themsekes. It is refreahiug to peruasc a book on Chinese coins that 
is not full of mis^itiformatbn handed down from mo$t of the older 
Chinese nnmismatic ’siTitings, which were prone to asoribe the 
dates of the older coins to a period of great antiquity. Today it 
is considered donbtfiil if any of the Chinese eoins can be dated 
before the eighth century B, c. In other words, the beginnings of 
Far Eastern and Greek coinages took place at about the same time. 
The unthoT has endoaYored to put as much muscle and sinew around 
a bare descriptive skeleton as possible, by putting a slight historical 
background about the various coins where needed and has inter¬ 
posed the Chinese characters with their transliteration and trans¬ 
lation as well as explanation. Mr. Sehjdth is to be congratulated 
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for the pains he has taken in makiiig his dcsoriptioDs dearj, and not 
asGuming that the reader was a Sinologue and knew as much of 
the subject as he did. 

The collection aa a whole is a weU rounded representatiTe coilec' 
tion_, though weak in the earlier odd-shaped coinsj as many forme 
and tj'pes are lacking. The pieces described and illustrated are 
nerertheleaa sufficient to render the volume an adequtae text-book^ 
and fulhll all requirements for moat Cfollectors of Chinese coinsp 
The sections devoted to Chinese Charms are especially valuable. 

The coins of Japan^ Korea^ and Annsj! are included as they are 
part of the collection^ but they are hardly extensive enough to be 
of the same value to the student as is the Chinese section. A new 
departure iu Chinese niuniematics has heeu introduced in the 
volume^ i. e.* the weights of all the coins have been given* As the 
author mentions^ the illustrations are uot on the same level with 
the text^ although they are as good as most books dealing with this 
subject, 

HowixAntj Wood* 

Americua Numitmatlo Sodety^ New Torfc, 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The following nifliubera of th? Society wm op|H>it]tcd by the Prealdent ftjj 
tta officini reproeentative^ at the Eighteenth Intemitiau&l Congress of 
OiientallatB held at Leiden on Septeiphcr 7 to J2, 1931: Professors Albright, 
Breseted F. Edgerton, Gotthoilr E. W. HopkiuB^ A, V. W, JeekaoD, M. L, 
hfargolla, Olmstead, Reichj Epelseri imd Zeitlin. 

As delegates to the Second Intematioiul CoDgreSH of Llngtiists held st 
Geneva nci August 25 to 1931 * were appointed Professora F, Edgertoiip 
M, L, Margolla, and Sellers, 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


Thd Liiiguistie Society ot India has begun the publication pf a journal 
/ndtaa of which the fiiwt ntitnhcr has already appeared. Sub¬ 

scriptions (Bs. 1^ per aDuum) should be scut to The Honorary SecretSTy, 
Linguistic Society of ludia^ LahorCp India. 

The New Orient Society of Chicago was inaagurated April 19, 1930, and 
id afliUated with, but distinct Irotn* Tho IJew Orient Society nf America. 
The main purpose ol the organization is to Establish practical nsesua for 
cultural corrieapondenco betwoou the East and the West. The Open Court 
Publiohing Oompsny haa agreed to pubUoh for the Society twelve special 
nninbcra of Its monthly maga£inCr with the cooperation of a special pub¬ 
lication committee* dealing with the cultural dovelopment of the modern 
Orient The offlcen of the Society arc: Honorary President, Profesoor 
Jamea H, Breasted; Honorary VTee'Freaidant, Dr. Berthold Laulsr;; Vico- 
Fresidenta, Mary Hegeler Carus^ Professors R C. Eiaelen^ I^lle E, Fuller* 
Albert H. Lyhyer, A. T. Olmstcsd, Dvld IL Sallorap John Shapley* Martin 
Sprengllng, Mr. Potter PaJmer; Chairman Eieciitive CoinmittaCj Mr* Henry 
Fields Seeretary-Triflauirerp Catherine Cook. Those who arc deairoua of 
becoming membera of the New Orient Society of Chicago are invited to 
apply for partioulara of purposes and privileges of membership to the 
Secretary, 337 E. Chicago Ave>, Chicago, IlL 
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The fie&siouB of the One Hundred and Forty-third Meeting of 
the Socie^ were held in Princeton^ Jf* J*_, at the Univergity, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday^ April 7th and 8thj 1931^ tn conjimction 
with the Conferenw on Par Eastern Studies. AJl the sessions were 
held in McCosh HjilL The following members were present at one 
or more sesaione: 


Albright 

FeuTk 

Mott 

Archer 

Gale 

Oberumim 

Hailey 

Gardner 

OgdeSp C. J. 

Biirret 

Gehnian 

Olmptead 

Barton 

Gordon^ C. H. 

Parryp 

Batc«> Mr^ 

Gettheil 

l^tt 

Bonder 

Grav«fl 

PrEntice 

Brlggrtf W. 

Hamilton 

Begner 

Brown, G. ^V- 

Hardy 

Roich 

Brown, N. 

Hitti 

Ridgley 

Bull 

Hodona 

Rowell p Misa 

Ctdburj" 

Kopkina, £. W. 

Hiidolphp Mia^ 

Chandler 

Huuim^l 

Sanders, F, K- 

CbnpuQAii 

Huaaey, Miig 

Sehan^lfa 

Clark 

Jarkaon. A. V. W, 

Schapiro 

Colli tz 

Jackson^ Mrp. 

SchmidL K 

Creighton 

Kent 

Seiple 

DvLong 

Kraeling, C. H. 

Shiyoek 

DeWittn Mrs. 

Latoiuretto 

SturteriLDt 

Donohugh, Mrs. 

La lifer 

Taylor* W. TL 

Dougherty 

Luce 

Torrey 

Dtunont 

Marcus 

Uhl 

Dlinc&n 

Margo! Ls^ lU. L. 

von der Oaten 

Edgerton, F. 

Montgomery 

Wright, W. L. 

Enslin 

Morgenetem 

Zwemer 


Total T6 

There were aUo pieseat some of thoee attending the Conference 
on Far Eastern Studies, mdnding Mesare, Synsakn Taunoda and 
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Olin D, Wanamaker who read papers at the joint ee&Bion of the 
Society with the Conference. 

Present as guests of the Society were Professor J. h* Duy- 
vendak of the University of Leiden, and Mrs. Duyvendak* 

THE FIRST SESSION 

At 11.10 A. M, on Tuesday^ the drst session of the meeting was 
called to onler by President Berthold Laufer. Reading of the 
minutes of the meeting in Toronto in 1930 was dispensed with as 
tliey were already in print (Jouexal 50. BOB-341 )4 There were 
no corrections and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Hitti of Princeton^ Chairman of the Conunittee on 
Arrangements, presented his CommiLtee^s report in the form, of a 
printed program. The sueceeding sessions were announced to be 
on Tuesday afternoon at 2.30 i\ m., on Wednesday morning at 
9.30 A, and on Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 p, iL It was 
announced that the members were invited to an informal reception 
on Tuesday evening at the Princeton Theological Seminary. It 
was also announced that the members were invited to lniit!heon in 
the University dining hall on Wednesday. It was further an¬ 
nounced that the annual subseriptioii dinner would be held in 
Procter Hall of the Graduate College on Wednesday evening. 

President Laufer read a letter from Professor Breasted of the 
University of Chicago, inviting the Society to meet in Chicago in 
1933. He tlicn retired from the session temporarily in order to 
take part in the Conference on Far Eastern Studies and Vice- 
President Olmstead took the chair, 

RePOBT of the CoEHUSlVlNniNQ SErHETAaV 

The Corresponding Secretary'^ Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following rejiort: 

Tie report upon tin? mcnibership of the Society fthowH pr^ctioBlly no 
change froTii Wat years forty p^raouft were elcctcil to members]]ip and one 
wna. rcinaUted. but fifteen were lost by deiih and twenty-cig^bt resigned 
Of fai 1 i 2 d to qualify. The total number on our roll at the present time in 
775, of whom I4H are corporate mentbers. 

The Society hia been officiallT repreuented at the following acadeinic 
oceasEonBs at the onc hundred and fiftietli asuiTcrsarj- of Traaaylvatiit 
College, June I to 4, by Profesttor C. L. l^atts at the soveiity^fth 

anniv^raary of Garrett Biblical IinstUutep June S to 11, 1030, by ProfeMor 
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Ah T. QLmsleLd^ tud at th^ inau^ration of Preftident Rabart Gordon 
^prou] of tlio UBivtTtiif of CAliJoriLiA, on OctoW 22^ 1930^ by Frofeoaor 

Mr Cale. Qf api^ial inUrett was tlie celebr&Uon of the dltletli innlvor- 
flary of the founding of tbo Sodety of Biblical liitotatiire and Esegesis, 
which wna held in connectiod with ita aonuBl meeting on December 213 and 
30| lB30p nod at which thla Society waa repreaeated by PtofcBaora £. G. 
Kraclingp J. Fowic Smith mod C. C. Torrey. Wo have aliao been invited 
to Rend delegotea to the Eighteenth InterimtloiLal CoDgresa of OrieutaliBta 
to be held at EeidL'n in Soptember next and to the Second Xnt«riiational 
Congreaa of LiDgulato at C^neva in Augoeti and it is expected that tho 
selection ot our Tepreaentatlvea will Boon be conipleted+ 

Yoor Corresponding Seorotory attended as uaual the Conference of 
Scerel&riei hold on January 2D, IDJI, connectioii with the BJinnal meet¬ 
ing of tbe American Council of Learned SocictleSp^ aa also tbo soBBlona of 
the ConucJ] Itself on the two following days. The onbject most promi^ 
uenlly brought before tbe SeeretnriM' Confercncei wan the publication of 
books and mompgrupba by learned sooietiea, and the diBcussicin waa booed 
On the survey made by JAtr John Marshall of the Medieval Academy of 
Amerloat with especial reterEnce to the question of dlstrlbntliig such 
ptihlicaiiona more effectively. Other mattera oonaidered were the cob 
lection and preaervation of mnterlals for rescarchp such as newspapera and 
other data of n fugitive character> and the reproduction of manuacripts for 
purposes of study. 

There remaJits now the commemorative mention pf thoae members who 
have died during the period aSnee onr last meeting* five of them being 
honorary members and ten corporate. 

I>r+ Tbsodor 5ftpLDiatE, of KurLsnihe^ professor at the LTniveriity of Kiel 
from lSfl4 to IST2 and at the University of Bimasburg from 1S72 until his 
reliremenl in IDJflp universally recognized os the dean of Semitic 
■cholara. Bis fame ia perhapi most clnaety assueintEd with his Arabic 
studies^ hut he was a master likewise in the domains of Byriae, Hebrew^ 
and general Semitic phiMogy, as well as in Middle and New Persian. 
A long aeries of pnbliBhod works, extending from his G&arAfrhle dew Qor6na 
{1S60) to hie Unfcranohan^fa sttn Achipar-J^nton (IQIS), are monuments 
to his scholarship. Be was elected oii honorary member in 18T8 and died 
on Decemher £5. IfiJO, at ths age of 94. 

I>r. Edcaad Saohau* professor emerltua of Oriental languages at the 
University of Berlin* where he had lectured from Ifl^O until 19£0p after 
seven years' serrloB at Vienna, waa llhewisc primarily an Arabist and au 
Aramaic scholar, but was widely intcrtrsled in the history and culture of 
the Near East* both ancient and modern. Indologists are also permanently 
indebted to bim for bis edition and translation of Aftemni'j fftdto. Ho 
was elected au bnnomry member in 1887 and died on September IT, 103)0, 
at the Sige of 86. 

Dr. EouABii profesaor emeritUB of anefent bistory at the Uni- 

renity of Berlin, with which he had been aavodated rlnca 1002 after having 
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tAU|;ht ml other Gernun imiyersitlee, wu best kDO^'^ii tJirougli hit modu- 
m-ental Alrrr^umu^, begun in 18B4 but uoder cantinuAl 

reiViskii bj him up Iq the time of bie deAth. Ho nleo devoted a number 
df special worlzis te OrioiiE:e.l bttbjeeta, notably to Egyptology and the 
history of Judilam and early Christianity. Ho was elected an honomzy 
membor In and died on August 31> 1930, at the age of 7^. 

Dr. Abtitob Akthott Macdoxeix^ emeritm professor df Sanakrit in the 
Univeralty df Oxford* haying retired in 1926 after eerving the University 
Hinot IBBOp bora a name familiar to every EngUBh-speaking Indologist hy 
reason of bis fHofioaorv and Mb Hiit&ry of ^a»sK;rif 

Ziitcnafurv^ and was distingulehad for his more apecialixed works on Vedio 
grarntnorj, mythalogyp and ranUa. He was elected an bonoraej member 
in 19IB and died on DBcemher 28^ 193Qp at the age of 76. 

Dr. HmsBicn Eiu:uEBNp professor of OnentaJ langtiogea at the Unlver- 
alty of Leipzig sineo 19tM>p was trained for the work of the ministry but 
a^aa lad by his Behalarly intereeta to engage In the study of Aa^riology, 
to which ha made many important contributions. He wag alad a Hebraist 
and for many years co-editor of the Xcipci^cr 8fii4ien- and 

more recently editor of tha fur Attyriolo^. He wm elected an 

honorajpji' member in 1923 and died on February 1T| 1931* at the age of 60. 

itev. Dr. Aixxais^dcb H. Go&noSj a minister of the Scottish Free Chiiircl4 
came to Canada in 1997 and was for twenty-three yeara professor of Old 
Testament literature in the Fresbyterian Theole^ical ^minary at Montreal 
and frotn 1914 onwards professor of Hebrew at McGiU University. In the 
summer of 1930 ho was colled to the chair of Hebrew and OrienUl laa- 
guageg at the UiaiTerBity of St. Andrews. He was the author of many 
works on the Old Testament. Elected a corporate membar In 1912-, ho died 
on March 5p 1931^ at the age of 5B. 

Mr. AunruB J, Wi^TtSMATE, a lawyer of New York City, who was iH' 
te rested In art and travel as well, had written several hoots on EgyptUn 
art and related sobjecta. He was elected a member in 1912 and died on 
December 2Ti 1930^ at the age of 65. 

Mr. Jons HmixTp Jis,^ of New* York Cilyi who waa educated at Princeton 
University for engineering, became deeply intereated in the numismatics 
of the Far East and assembled an unrivaled eollECtlon of Chinese coins and 
tokens as well as apecimcDs from the neighboring countries. He was long 
an officer of the Ameri™ Numismatic Society* and waa also a frequent 
attendant at our own mcetinga, where hia presence will he greatly missed 
by hia associates. He waa elected a member in 1018 and died on January 
30i 19llk at the age of 54. 

Rev. Eu&LPH D. CoasTUEUJC* of the American Presbyterian Miaeion* 
Fatehgarh, IndiOp a graduate of the Univirsity of Cincinnati and of the 
Princeton Theological Sominary, had lived In India ainc^e IfllSp save for 
a year’s stay at Coltimbia University. He wa® superintendent of a high 
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Bchoal and b director of Ewing Christian College at Allahabad. He was 
dieted ft meinbcr in and died en February It^j 1931, at the age oi 
4&. 

Br. WiiiiAM CoTTE-T, of Xcw York City, a ftpeeialiet in di 3 «a^ of the 
eye ond wea fur nmny years uijhtlialmoJogipt of the Lebanon Hospital 
and was a Fellow of the Ameriean College of Siirgeens. He wee elected b 
juemher in and died on Januaii' 1931, &t the age of 71. 

Sir HichaBU Cautsac TemflEp Bart., C, 1. bora in India, had b long 
and dietinguiehed military ftnd admiiiiettntiTe career in India and Burma, 
and na u scholar likewise wrote eitcnsivcly upon the foUclore and autbro- 
pnlogy of those countries. Since lfiS4 he had been the chief editor of the 
Indian Antiquary. He was elected a member in 1028 ftnd died in Swilffir- 
land on March 3, lOdU at the age of 90. 

Mr KuARj. KtftoirnmiES^ of London ^ wna actively ib contact with the 
Orient bb an Eaat IlLdia mcrchftliU having bcch aSSoeiated for about twenty^ 
five years with the firm of Katz Bms., Ltd,, of London and Singapore, 
He was ettft'ted a member in 1029 atid died in Paris on December 2, 1030* 
at the age of d7i 

ilr. Daviii X. ilosESson.-^p of Xaw York City, editor of Thf TH- 

hufie, anil chairman of tbe Associated Drena liLduatnes of America^ was 
notahlo for his ability as a lawyer, publisher, and CKCcutivc, und belonged 
to many bUHin™ and commercial otganizatlons. He wns elected a meinber 
in ^VF29 and died on Pecember 10, at the age of 47. 

Also the following, concerning wboui the Secretary hae not liecTi able to 
learn any iiartleulnrs: Mr. Fu^Eiy Joxfis Le:>ock of N^ow^ York, elected iu 
1 ill 8 k and Bev. Dr. Tdo^r SteshOl-bEj vicar of hfickleyp Stocksfjcld-on- 
T>'ne, England, electe^l in 1II21, 

L' p£ui Blot ion the report of the Correspondiiig Seeretarr was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to docieased members* to Professors SlaedonoU 

and Xiildeke bv Professor Jackaon; to Profeg«>r Snehau by Pro¬ 
fessor Zwemer; to PnofesEors Sachau and Meyer by President 
Morgenatern; to Professor Zimnidm by Professors Hu^y and Al¬ 
bright; to Professor Slejer by Professor Olmstead. 

On motion it was voted unanimously to send to Dr. Abbott and 
to Professors I^Dinaji and MacDonald the good wishes of the 
Society and regrets that they were unable to be present at the 
meeting. 

On motion it was voted unanimoudy to send to Professor Geiger 
of Munich, an honoraiy member of the Society, the greetinga and 

wishes of the Society on the occasion of his seven tv-fifth 
birthday. 
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Vice-President Olm^tead flnnomi<3ed the appointment by Presi¬ 
dent Laufer of Profeesora Clark, Barret and Edgerton aa a Com- 
initlee on Besolutione. 


EePORT of the Te£A£URER 

The Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer^ mode the following 
report; 


Reotpts anb ExpESomriEs for the Yeae ez^pisg 31 * 1 & 30 . 

Receipts 

Cuali Biilam:ep Jaii- 1 , 1 !D 30 . li,, . - - -. - -. - -. r, + p ^ $ 0 , 8 ^ 2.27 
Puep froTEi a 0 O Mcmber^r , r+ i - 3 j 34 ft ,55 

JooENAL (gros$) lo Jaa, 3lp 1330+^..... IjSfiJS 

Paacliatanlra (€ net) .. ^ . .. 35^8 

TagAlog Grammar (8 topiea, iwt) ^r p 26.97 

XicB Fund mcomfi . ----- p p # *..-. rS?iD22.80 

By Gp a . B artoii ___ 250.00 

Sales, net.. ..... 


794.12 


Reprints from Jocenal .+ . + . + p . + + # - p - 39,75 


Anthori^ rorrtcl^onfi.,, + + + n 

Interest; 

Yak UnlTT*.*.,, ----- 441,20 

Mortgii^rfi p p^*.. 3-15.00 

VirginiB Rjp....... . ...* 

Minn. Gen. Elec. * p ... . * + *-* + * 80.00 
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888.20 


C.. E. L & P. Ry: 

Dividend ..... 

Sale, 20 rights, * * p , p . . ...,.. p - -. -. * - * 24.00 


(Total income. __ . . 16 , 604 . 82 ) 


144.00 


ai 0,487.00 


JoirRHAL: 

J. H. FuTfit Co.t printing. . .P pp-. ..i.,^|149.32 
Reprints .. *. p . 

CorreetiDiia ... 


m + M + h ■¥ • 


100.44 

50,00 


«2^9.T0 


Yale Untv, Prefis; 

Rein rnp^ caneellationa,. *, p .»... i- * ■ 84.00 

Coumksiona .. 283.04 

Tranepertation pp*pppp. .. .p + p^p^. 107.73 

Mailing 3*800 enpies.. .. .. .pp^-.-. 182.00 


657.37 
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Book Reriewa.. ^^^ + h ..... 03jCK> 

Barilo volimie, publicstEon^ + + *., ^„ 3,008.00 

Type at^rtee.,,,,. 33.38 

—- 3.041.44 

EipfinBcft: Indo-IraiL ^ llnSO 

JpLcluodr cahleffTnm. 4.65 

Editors __ ........ 27.50 

UbrarUn .. 15.00 

Trauurer .. 2050 

Cf^rrespondiug Secretary..,... 2:fi5,en 

a^iicsJ, Yale tJalv... 125.55 

Dum, a. C. L, S....... p.., 25,00 

Subvention, Orient. Bib.,,, ^. *..... 50.00 

Honoraria; editors___ .............. flOO.OO 

treas-ureT 100.00 

Refund {exceu dues) 1,00 

ITotftL ej^penditunes......$7,275.53) 

BAi.a.vcEr, Bee. 31, 1050. 0^213.00 

--- $l6,4&T.Ofl 

The SpmAL Ttimm Beldby the Society are; 

Qiarlw W. Bradley.. .. $3,000.00 

L M. CasannwicK_ ISO.DO 

Alexander I. Cntbeal..., ........ 1^00.00 

Life Membemhip.^ ..... .... 3,775,00 

Nlea Fund inenme haladce, e^c,. .p.,^ 2,021.23 

Panehatantra-Tagalcrg. v?iih 780,51 

PnbUcatton, wiih inUnnt __ eo.l5 

William I>wif;ht Whitney.... 1,000,00 

Retervcp approxtinately,... .. 2,000.00 


Jewett, ic^fh iatrrejt 


- $ 14 , 225,75 

+ 4 .... 4 ... 1,87 5.03 


The Abbettb of the Society on Jan. 1, 1951 wme: 

Bondi: Virginia Ry. . $1,000.00 

Mtnneaptilii Cleneral Eleeirie^ ....... 1,000.00 

0. It X. 4 P* Ry.| 20 sharei. . * , .. 2,000.00 

+ + + OfOOO.OO 

CuOi on deposit Yale IJniv..^. ...... D.213,M 

- - ^ $19,2! 3.36 

The Net Oaem BAJlHAifcE in the General Fund U. . $5,3]2.Ifl 


Report of the ATOlnifQ CoMMimrH 

The report of the Auditing Committee was then read by the 
Recording Secretary aa foUowB; ^ 
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We hereby certify that we examined the aEic<)nnt3 of the 
Treasurer of the Society and have found them correct and that 
the foregoing statements are in conformity therewith. 

K. S. IiATOiraErTEj 
K, P. Douoheett, 

Auditors. 

Upon motion the reporta of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Coiumittee were accepted- 

Professor Archer reported for the Committee on Publications^ 
^ting that the dialogue of the Society^a library had been printed 
and could he obtained from the Librarian. 

Eepoet of tke Libraeian 

In the abaence of the Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, the 
Corresponding Sccreta^ read his report as follows: 

The number of Tolimies added to the Library during the year 
1930-31 was 113. In addition to these boohs and pamphlets, there 
were received 2S3 numbers of periodicalfl continuing seta alreadj 
in the Library or representing sets new to the Libraiy, Following 
the transfer of books to the Sterling Memorial Library, inventory 
was taken and the ahclvee were read. The cataloguing of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals is up to date. 

Following is a list of accessions for the year: 

*Abd Al-MuqUdir. HauiMcripU of mixed contents. IMO, (EaiikipoKr 
Bengal OrienUl public library. Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Poraian mia.^ v. IT). 

Aehclie, H- Die BLachofchrouik vou iTeapeL (ven JobapnEo Diuccpiii n. a.) 
1030. (Abhandlungon der PhilologiiKli'hiBtcrlschtp Klaasf der Sacb, 
Alcadpmiei der Wiawnwrhafteri. Bd. XL. IJr- TV) 

AitkeUp E, T. TJtbnQlogy Of Tubuai- 1030. (Bemiee F. BiHhop intiBCium. 

Bulletin 70) Bayard llominick expedition. Publicalipp po. 10. 
BaUviaaaeh genootaehap Tan kuuBten en wotenschappen. FeesfbundeL 
BmI II. 1020, 

Bpiigep L. J. Kotes on PclynwiaD poptidera. 1030. tBernice P. Bifihop 
luuseuni. OccAftEoual papers, 10^ no, £) 

Cauciitta. Imperial Hbrary. CataTogue. Ft. IL Snbjeot-lndcs to the 
author catalogue. 1st mpplemcnt. l&£0. 

Ceylon, ArdtaMogioal dept« Cktilogpe of negatiTM in the archaeologicai 
departmentp CeylczL June^, ItOO^ 1030. 
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AL La longue miituligue ct diuleetes (mAlink4^ bnzabara^ 
clloiila)^^. ]. ]Q;20. (Bibliodi^iio die nationulc dc4 laugUL>A ori^n-^ 

vLvanti^#^ t. ID). 

D'hiranAndAp Glimpsaa aj light. A colltoticn of from 

aermoriA Qn OrientAl and Of^^ideuta] pfiflosoiihies. [c 102^] 

Dunt^'ziJp G. Jjs pjriibl^mt des centaur^ JDSp, du 

Giiimetp L 41} 

Easton, E. S. Christ m the Gasp^^K tTho Halt] loctnrag, 102D-30) 

Biuidy, E. S. C. Marqueean legends. ( Bernice P. Bialiop muBetun^ 

Bulletin fl&) Bayard l>omjnlek expedition. P^b!ietlticlli ao. Ifl* 

-- The Prohiem of Polynofiiaii origins. 1930. P. Bishop 

musEum. OeeaBlonol papers^ lOp no^ 0) 

Eertolt J. BeltHigE tut Erklarung dea Awofllfls und de* VEdoa. 19S9, 
(Ahliandltingin der Philnlogifteh-hi^toriaelien KlaKse der SJehaisehen 
Akademie der Wisaenseliaflen Ed. Xn II) 

Herifeldn E, KiiBhiLnci-Snsaiiian coins. IB30. (Memoirs of the Archiue- 
ological oiirrey of India, no, 3-H) 

Johnston, O, Ancient myrteriei. [c 1930) 

Judd, n. P. Ha^^aiiiin pTOverha and rJddlEii. 1930. (Bemicc P^ Biahop 
mujenm. Bullet in 77 )■ 

KroEber, A. L, A rehaeol ngical EXpluTAlions in Peru. Pt. IL The Northern 
coast. 1930. {Field mnseum of natural history. Antliropology. 
Ifemoirsp voL 11+ no. 2} 

Leidingcr, G. Alddrhener BiehtAr dea viErjEehnteo Jahehunderts, 1930. 
Leigh, R. SS\ IVntal morpholep- and pathology of prehistoric Guam, 
1930. (BEfnic^ P. Bishop miiseoni. Alemoirs, voL XI, HO. 3> 
LooghTiTflt. A. H, PAllavA arehitcetiiife. Pt. Ill, lOJO. (Archaeological 
fluncy of India. Aremoirs, no. 40} 

M>r1t!r. F* Trola conWreiiffti nut ^A^nf^nil>. 1H2». (AddhI^ii du MbbA! 
G tl iniet^ t. -191 

M(>s:fc, E, Der Urepriinp dor miltolalterltcbon SUhnokreiuo* 1029. 
(Berirhte «l»r die VfrhandlunpErn dor Rilch. AWeuiie der Wiwen- 
schnflon £ii PhnolopiBch-historieche KlbHRo 81 Bd. 1929 

1. Heft.) 

Muinuddii) Viidwi. Qurtnie Mlent*, Pt, r. IMO, (Uiinfclporo, Booijal. 

Oriental public libnirv. C*tiilej*iie of the Arabic and Poramn mas, 

V, 1$) 

Pappus. AloiftndriTiHS, The eofniuontary of Pappue on Book X of Eudid'e 
elements. Arthic text and tnnaUtion by WiIlUiii ThriTMOii. 1930. 
f Harvard ^^mkSe HcrieSy to). 

Henoii, L. Crammaire stnBcrite. 1930. 2v. 

BobertK, F. H. H. Parly PuehJo mina in the Piedro district, Kratbweatem 
Colorado^ 1930. (U. S. Burenti of AmeHeati ethnolocy, Eiilletin Ofl) 

I pani^ads. CbflndojiyA iipnn‘t?id. Tr. et annotl# par E. Seiwrt. 1930. 
ICinllEetlun E. Senart^ 

Shapiro, H. L. Tile physieal rharnrters of ttie Society Inlanders. 1930. 
{Eemice P+ Bishop museum. SfemnSrs, vol, no. 4) 
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SLcTerSp E. Xaelii-uf Huf ViBtor 1^9^ (Bcriehte Ubor di^ Ver- 

handluu^oii der ^eli. AhiidEmli? dur \Vi»B«£i34^!uiften LeipTiig. 
PhllolHit^ech-hlFftorisiJiL^ Elasse. 31 r Band. 1920. 3. Heft ) 

--— Neue Bekrig? Eur Lehre von dsT KaauBlntouHli&n. 

(Abhandlungen der Phi^olci^^dii-lliiigtorificheii KIussq dev Slidl. Aka^ 
dt^niKd dev WiftuenBdliHrtdn-^ Bd. W^t fm 
SteiUp Sir An Rrdmdolcigicfll ham Ln Upper Swat Bad adjacent ^Hl 
trHctfi. 1930. (Momoirii of ttic Arehaeologiral eurvaj of India, 
B^pidbauttip H. 0 t^'pieb Zydow jaanowJoBycli w Polwe+ I 0S9, (Arehiwum 

nauk. antropologic^yehH Tom. lEL Kr. 4)i 
Tavadia, J. C.p ed. 5flyaBt-n^-:&'^ya£t, a Pahlavi tvjti on leUgioua euatomfl, 
|03Or fAU- und Neu-IndiBcho Stiidient 3) 

Tattle, Kr Hr Dravidian developmental 1930. (Language monographji, 
no. 3^ 

Vance, W+ Ron^ FOlop-^IillEr'a search for reality^ fl92B!] 

’ftTiiteombe, J. D. Xotea on Tonga 11 ethnology, J030. (Bernice F, Biahop 
moREum. Deeaetonal papers, voL 10^ iio, 0.) 

The printing of the catalogue of the library is finished^ and a 
copy ifi submitted aa part of this report- In the preface to tho 
volume I have expressed tho thanks of the Society to those ’w^ho 
helped to make publication possible. 

Oq motion the report of the Librarian ’ivaA accepted, 

Hbpobt of the Editohs of the JoraN.iL 

The Senior Editor^ Professor Slax L Margoiis,^ presented the 
following report: 

The edJtDVfl hfg to report ttuit aince the laat meeting of the Society 
there Lave been l&siicd Nob, M «f Volume 50 und No, I of Vnlume 5L 
The editors rceurd with pleasiin;!: tha kiiidiicea of enunent meniberB of the 
Society mhoee advice was sought and the uniform courtesy of the eou- 
trifautera rendering the editorfRl task lefiB ErduuU!^ than Lt might otherwifle 
fiave hecn. It ia alav a fioaree of |i|[mti5catiuti LhBt the JOUBXa 1> is indeed 
coiapreheuAively OrLentitb embracing all of the Orientp the Far aj& well aa 
the Near £a&t+ 

Max L. Makgolis^ 

VV. NoftMAX BisowXp 

EdUort. 

On motion the report of the Editors was accepted. 

Report of the Exrcittitr Co^rMiTTEE 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee as printed in the Journal (5L 86). 

Upon motion the aetioua of the Committee were ratified^ 
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Joint Session with the Contehence on Fas EASTHiftN Sttoies 

At 13*20 F* the memberB joinet] with thoBs participating in 
the Conference on Far Eastern StuciicB^ President Lanfer taking 
the chair« 

An addresfi of welcome was made by PreBident John Grier 
Hibben of Princeton University. 

The reading of papers was then begun* 

Hr. Utosaku TauJfOOA, of tlit JapsoeAe Caltuie Centar in America ^ ITia 
Collection of tba Japanese Culture Ceniar+ 

Air, OUN I>^ Wanauaxee, of New York City: A New Culturml and 
Economic Foundation In Chinti. Remarks by ProfefnoT Luoe, 

The aeadon adjourned at 12.50 F. ir. 


THE SECOND SESSION 

The second eesaioa was called to order at S.50 o^clock on Tues¬ 
day afternoon. 

President Laufer delivered an addr&sa on "Colnmbns and 
Cathaj'j and the meaning of America to the Oriental!at ** (printed 
in JormNAL 51. S7-103). 


E1.ECT10K OF MEatBEaa 

The following pereons recommended by the Directors were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list inclndea one 
who was elected at a later sessioii); 


Dtk FloreEi(» Ay wugli 
Mr. WDodbridge Ein^hnm 
Mr. Enymond Ah Bowman 
Mr. Meyer S, Cah«da 
Dean Edgar J. FlMier 
Mr. Felix FrvLfdd^r 
Jolrn B. CriinJlAii 
Mr. Albert D. Glonville 
Rifv+ Bt* Fred F, Qoodeell 
Mr. Zeli^ S. Honii 
Dr- Ftul W. HarriJiDn 
Rar. Dr, George F. Medley 
Mr, N, M. Heeramaneok 
Frol Clark Hepkina 
Pmf. Morrli U* LlvoLy 
Rev- Allaa A. ALaeftne 
Mr* TtionLU E. Mareton 


Mr, George C. Mllee 
Prof. Vuleaitin K. MdllEr 
Mr, Cbarten F, Xims 
Dr* H. H. ron der Oaten 
Dr. Eleanor Parry 
Mr. Horace 1. Poleman 
Rev* Gale Ritx 
Mr. Harold Eoees 
Miss Tereiiiia Eowell 
Dr- Frank Scheebter 
Miia Madeleine I* S4Terae 
Mr, Jdeepb AI, Upton 
Prof. Hane N. von Egerber 
Miss M. Eogera Warren 
Prea. George E. ^VTilte 
Prof. W. Wright, Jr, 

{Total 33 ] 
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The following persons Tceoramended by the Dinectot^ were duly 
elected honorary members of the Socieiy; 

Profeesor Carl Bbckkelma^tn, late of ttie Uoiwralty of Breglau. 
Profc«or F. Llewellits Griffith, of Oxford Univcfalty, 

Pmfesaor Heinbicii of the UniveraLty of B^Hb. 

Professor HErnn Masfekd^ of the da Fraqce. 

Profeeaor Jacxio Wackebnagel, of the UoiTorgiity of Basel r 


ELEcrroif of Offictrs 

Dr. Morgenstera presented the report of the Oommittee on the 
Nomination of Officers for 1931 as follows: 

PtBAldont: PfofesflOT XATiiA:TiEL Scthmidt, of IthAea, 

Vica-PreaLdenta: Fmfeaaor Haboij} fl. Bettbeb, ol FrincatOn; PtofaMor 
Eo^IN Bittik, of Washington; Professor Aloebt T. Glustead^ of 
Chicago. 

Corresponding Secretaiy: Dr, Charees Jp Ogdcx^ of N^ew York City. 

Recording Seoratary: Dt, Luhlow of New York City. 

Treasurer: Profesaor Joim Q. Archee, of New HoTon. 

Librarian: Professor Ahbbew KbOgh. of Xew Haven. 

Editors of the Joomnh Professor Mas L. JfAitooLia, of Pbitedelphia; and 
PrufeHfmr W, KobaLAx BbOWN> of Philadelphia. 

Director to serve for one yeRT, succeeding Profesfior Scnionr; Professor 
Michaei. I. RofiTovi^BrE^ of New Havenn 

Directorfi to serve for three yearn i Professor Ratmokii P, DouaiTEMT, 
of Nc-w Haven; Dr. Bebt^oid ImAufee^ of Chieago; and Fiofsasor 
Titeopiixle J. of ToroBto. 


The officeis thus nominated were duly elected. 
The reading of papers was then begtm. 


Professor Oboboe S. Dottcaw, of the AirtErican tJniverAity: The Anth 
qnity of Egyptian Civilijsatlon. PciDRrks hy Profeesor Barton and Dr. UhL 
Recent Egyp^laa nscavations have rovoalcdj at 200,000 a, 0., a stone 
mgs culture with tools and weapons having sbarp edges. This very 
ancient roltnre was apparently the foremnner and Bonrec of th*t re¬ 
markable civilixRtJnii which hloasomed in the Nils valley between 5000 
and 2000 and which produced a calendar of 12 monthfl, the 

inventEon of writing, n great nnlfed nation^ a remarkably lefty 
religions Uternture, unsnrpaaaed building and engineering achieve- 
ments^ and an amazing excellent In sculptnre and gold work. Thu 
cnlture probably early entered Mesopotamia and gave a great Impulse 
to the cmliuition between the Tigris and Euphritea. Egypt ahonld 
now be regarded as the eradle of eiriHi;atleD. 
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ProfeoBAr Nathans EiX J* Rocm, of the ISropeie Collegia s Hitherto un¬ 
known Egyptian Doquinenta from tiw Strapeum cl Memphis In the Naw 
York HistorieiJ Society. 

PmfMwor Rauh MabcuBp of the Jewish Institute of Eeligion: Brief 
N’otes on Hellenlatii; Jewish Liternturo. RamtrkB by ProfeMor Piincan. 

[1) Two alleged 8t!:iuitisms In the Wi&dom of Solomon: {s) 
1^ 5j (bjl Traspaimiftatiot itlau, X- 1- (E) Hatie Ijawy^a 

projected edition of the Anneniaii imnaliitioEi of Philo. (3) The 
JoEephuB Lexicon. 

Ptefewor W, L. WmonT, Jb., of Princeton TJniveralty: BstqqU-oghla 
^rl Mei^med Fashl and hia ■ KItAh ai-GUldeste.^ Reiaarks by Prufessor 

muL 

A brief biogTophy of the anther^ oiitlinlDg the corecr of on Ottoman 
oEoIwl who itarted lu n Qiinple clerk nnd rose to the rank of Defterdar 
or head of the TteaHury' Departmentp a poBitlon which he held on Bcven 
different octailone during the early part of the XVllI ceotnry. Am¬ 
bition to become Qra.nd Vixir led to his exile and eventual exeention. 
Hii Book of the Bouquet" or " Counsels for Vieir* and Rulera 
which wii intended na an ethical and poLltical guide for high govern¬ 
ment oSnera^ la then disoussedp with particular reference to hie criti¬ 
cism of Ottoman adminUtratSon and iiiggeations for It* refonm 

Professor Jui^i? J, Oue&MArrNp of the Jewlah Inatituto of BeligioD: 
Jfotefl on tlie ai yidr LegenA Reioatka by Pmfeaaor Montgomery^ 

The problem of the literary origin of S^ra XVI Up 00-S2^ cannot he 
fiflid to have found hitherto a utlafactory solution. Various parallela 
to thli or that aspect of the legcniL Babylonian and Greek as well as 
Jewish and ChristiaUp hare mdeed been suggested. But they prom 
upon examination ton meagre e Bourco for the strLkJngly elaborate 
Qur^hnlc rerelation. The only parallel eloBe and detailed enough to 
claim the value of direct literary alEllation li to be found in the 
recently djscovered Amble MB of Ibn Sbdhln^n Bonk (hitheHbo 

known only by the medium of a late Hebrew paraphrase}. AnaljEls 
of the siyii&tio and ideological relationship between Ibn ShfLhtn'a 
rceeiislon of the legend and that of Muhammed la the ohject of the 
present paper. 

l>r+ H- H. TO?r nca OsTPir^ of the tJnIversitj of Chicago: The Teit 
Exoaiatlnn 1030 of Giaur Kaleesi Eemarki by FrofOBaom TJuncan and 
SturteVant. 

The seesiDn adjourned at 5.30 p, ir, 

THE THIRD SESSION 

The third eession began with separate Semitic and Indological 
sections, which were called to order at 9.30 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, and the reading of papers was Inunediatelj begun. 
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The I^nsoLOGTCAIr Section 

Professor Hopkins was elected did man of the Indologicai 
section. 

Itcv. l>r. lilEUOff L. of Bwtofkp Maia.: Colorado-TcHEganB Mss. of 

PortionB of the MaMbMrota. 

Externally: ^— How were marni&cripta obtoSoed f Wbat are they I 
lotcmaully: — Wlo woa tht copyist t Wb&nT Copied from wTiotf 
TranalatioE from which SanaEtrit textl In purview: Sans¬ 

krit Bhirata,—Tikkam Sonaay&Ji's Telugucized prodoction,—and Von- 
gfula KiUnakAEu’i oopied portiona. Dateo: ^ VySaUp 500 B. C.^ 
Somay&jip lOOO A. l>.>“-anil E:Rinak^u, 1830 A. D. The Mm. contain 
SotQayiji'B productiona from lenir cantos,—-Kflmftkflru'a aumiuariea at 
front end of paneB, awi notei at chapter openings and cioain^. The 
itirvey reveala prooesMa In tranamiaaion, traailatuig' and diatrihution 
of BAcred writiiigB,—and the magnitude of Snkthankar'e attempt to 
oome neareat the original hfahabhlirata. 

ProtcBBor FaANKLJN E]»EBTCJ^■J of YoJe University: The SaikaltTit Pro- 
Tiominal ^Stem*' in fpiihliahed in tho ‘Testachrift fCr Wijhelni Geiger'). 
Romarts by Dr* Ogdeup Professors Stnrtcvant and Kent, and Mr. Raymond. 

Thi«sE stoma (type tad}, tiacd Id compoaitlon and derivationp 
have never been Batiafacforily explained. It ib held by tho outhor 
that they are analogical extenaJona ironi the morphology of nnttna and 
adjectives. In nearly all noim declooflions, the stem used In eom^ 
position and derivation is identical in forto with the nomfiiatiye- 
acensative singular of the center iofiection (eor^j ifuidhti] AdoiOp bha'pot, 
indFuia, etc.)- Hence the neuter oom-ace. of generie prouauna I tad) 
was used as the stem in the some way. This uaage waa then extended 
to the perfloiLal pronouns {mad} by analogy with the generic pro¬ 
nouns (fad). 

Professor Hc»mawn Coixm, of the Johns HopktnB University: The 
Avestan Prehx ai - (Printed in JOUftlffAii 5L 160-163+) 

Professor E. R STUErETA:«T, of Yale University: Changes of Qtianti^ 
ciuaad by Indo-HittLto A, 

In Indo-HIttite long vowels and diphthongs with long prior element 
were idiortened before h. In Fre-lndo-European h waa loot In all 
positions, and an immediately preceding vowel wag lengthened if ^ 
had been followed by another consoiiant These phonetic laws furnish 
an explanation of certain vowel alternation e in Greek and Sanskrit 
which have hitherto been, ascribed with some ditflculty to ablaut. 

Rev. G. L. SCHAWZLiKp of Baltimore^ Ud. : On the Stmeture of Munda 
Words, RemarkH hy Sir. Raymond, Professor a Colli tz, Edgertou and G. W. 
Brown, aud Dr. Uhl. 

An attempt to examine the degrees of relaUonnhip that exist between 
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the MundL of IiidSn pad the MoD^Khmi^r languagiea of lado- 

QIuha \sith tinfir coDgenerg. Part Ooe of Uie p^pcr doalA with the 
history of tha Sanakrit word JEafpSjd^ oottoo^ tracing the use of oottOn 
back to Southerii Asia. The Beoond part of the paper deala w^th the 
peculiar ecdlngs om, pm pad lioi^ characb^rtstlc ot hoth^ the Monda 
Pi well ae the Bfon-Khitierj and pthsT ralatad Ipnguagc^r 

ProfoMor W. N^okman EeOwn, of the Onivergity of Penna^lvaaip; The 
SoiiTcea and J^atorg of pira^ in the Farn^aitlkta (Rigreda 10, 0^})* Re¬ 
marks bj Dr. UM and Fmreaaor Collit^ (Printed m Johr'^ai. 51. 
i08-118.) 

Frofettftor EL Wjlrebtiex HoPKitss, of Yale University: Note* on Epic 
Faana. Bemarke by Profnior 0, W. Brown and Dr, Uhl. 

Obeervation on tho epia treatment of animal life, Waa the lion or 
the tiger the more powerful, what bird* were kept in cages, what about 
Bnakes"^ legs, how many animala were edible, anil other unimportant 
bnt more or less interesting pointa. 

Frofessor P. E. OrwoifT, of the Johna Hopkins Unireraity: The Legend 
of Sltd in the HfLunapnrfl^. 


Thb Sesiitic Sj&crioif 


Yice-Pmident Olmstead look the chair ia the Semitic eection. 

Dr* Otsdb H, of the Univeraltj of FennayLvanla: The Aramaic 

Incantation Bowls in tho Univeralty of Pennsylvania 3hlusemii. EemaTka 
by Frofeesora Monlgomen^ and Athright and Dr. Enll. 

The U. of P. Museum has a collection of terra-cotta bowls from 
Nippur, each of which burs an inscription in Aramaic, Syriac or 
Mandaic. They were made for the purpose of eaorcLaing demon*. 

„f = (■») “Hip llel*tioD«hip 
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The EaftteriAl is drawn froin Hhb Codicil of i Syriac Lcctionary 
tho Aosyrlan Coiavcnt of SL Mark in JenioaleM, 

At this point the cbnimaii maiJe the suggestion that the Society 
might well initiate a project of reprodueiiig Sjrlae and other 
manuBCripts in the Near East by the uEe of motion picture film. 

On TDotion it was Toied to refer the suggestiDn to the directory 
of the Society for their consideration- 

Profesaor W. F. of the Johns Hopkins TJnivarsity; Ths Em¬ 

pire of Ssrgon of Accsd according to Babylonian Geograpbera. 

In JAOB, 1&25, thfl writer pnbliilied a study of a gccgrapkicil text 
purporting to refer to the c<iiu|ucst of Sargon of Accad. Other atudlea 
have eince been publlahod^ the most important of which is by Emil 
Forrer, based partly on a new collationi of the textr Forrer> followed 
by others, refers the t«t to Sargoa I of Aoeyria (twentieth centnry 
a a}i a view which aeemfi impoaaible. ForrEi-B other viowa, where 
they diverge from our a, appear nearly always contrary to the facts, 
as win be pointed out in some detail. 

Frofeaeor Jamxs A. Mo.^TOOMEftVp of the Univeraity of Fennaylvania: 
Contauuziaiion of the Hebrew Text of Kluge from Chronicles- ntmarks 
by Professors Gottheil and Cadbury and President MotgEii&tcrm 

At this point Professor N. Schmidt took the ehair^ 

Dr, Geoaoe a. KonVTp of the Jewish rastitute of Religion t A Hebrew 
CommencemcTit Oration delivered at Yale University by Fresident Errs 
Btilea on September 12, 1781. Read by Professor Torrey, 

Ezra Stiks, one of the outetanding Hebraists in his day in Americap 
had already delivered an Oration in Eebrew*^ in July, 1779, on the 
occasion of his inangural os President of Yale Collega There is no 
written record of it among his private papers, but there are two tran¬ 
scripts of the Commencement Oration delivered by him on September 
J2i 1731. While this sounds strange to the Jewiab ear, it ts» for all iti 
qnaidtxieea and occauional uninteUigibllityj, a real contribiitioii lo the 
history of the study of the sacred tongue in America and its use as 
a mediujii of literary eiprefisiom A colleotiori of the Hebrew wntings 
of StilM, edited by George Alexander Kohut, is expected to appear In 
the Tote OricutoJ Verier. 

ProleMor A. T. Qlmetxao, of the Uulveisitj of Chicago^ The Hintorieal 
JashusH Remarks by Fie-sident ^Morgeuatem, Profes^rs OotthcU, Albright, 
Ifonlgouieiy^ and N. Schmidt, and Dr. Chapman^ 

^Amama letter Kn. £56 mentinns AJib, BeDertima, and loshuiaH names 
long since comparied with Jab* Benjamin^ and Joshua, Bcnenima and 
lashtiia are cast of Jordan, not far from Adam, Joshua ^s croasLug 
place In earlier tradition. JeHcho, Al, and Bethel were destroyed 


3eo 




mbQUt 'Amaroa times. la^hula may tMiefore be ih^ liiit£»ri!ml Joaliua 
find B^DEtiima tlio ‘^tiiMStiOr" cf the Benjamm tribe. The fgtin 
laibaia w<vii1d then prova that Jashpa^K original name wa* Ddt 
Ychgatna vr Hoshea and had nothing to do with Yahweh, but wo* 
Ysahiia aa £n eerUin Biblical pasaageap a Phoenician seal^ and Kefr 
Ishna near Jaihua^s traditioDLal graye. 

Processor Geobqe A. of the University of Pennsylvania; Some 

ObseETatlDna as to the OrigLn of the Bahyiodlan SyllRbary. Remarks by 
ProfeeiioT Afhright. 

The paper It on attempt to show that certain elements of the Baby¬ 
lonian syllabary axe derived from the non-Semitie, pre-Sunjerian race 
who Wrote the pictograpliic tahleta found at Jemdet Nasr, 

At 12.30 P., n. the oeuibers mot in gi^Heral ses$ioii^ with 
President Ohnstead presiding owing to the iliaess at President 
Laiifer. 

It was announced that the Directors had decided to hold the 
next meeting at the Univeraitj of Chicago in Easter Week 193S. 

AMEynuEKT TO TJiB CoNSxmmosr 

It WBS announeed that the Directors recommended that Artide 
V, Section 1, and Article VII of the Constitution of the Society 
should be amended to provide for three editors of the JooBNii 
instead of two, by Bubstitating "three'’ for "two" in the third 
line of Artide Y, Section 1 and the first line of Article VII before 
" Editora." Upon putting it to s vote the proposed amendment 
was passed tmanimoiL&lT* 

Election of Editor 

To fill the post thus created the name of Dr. John Knight 
Shiyock of Philadelphia was proposed by the Committee on Nomi- 
DfitioDfl and he was duly elected. 

The newly-printed catalogue of the Society's library waa ei- 
hibited to the members pre&edt« 

ProfesfioT Torrey reported for the Committee on the Library of 
Ancient Semitic Iii^criptioiie+ 

Professor W. N. Brown reported for the Coramittee on a School 
of Indie and Iranian Studies. Upon motion it was voted to dis¬ 
charge this Committee with thanle. 

Professor Montgomeiy reported for the Committee on the Amer- 
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lean ScbcHkls of Oriental Research^ and Professor Barton added a 
report on tbe School at Baghdad. 

Upon motion Professor Albert T, Olmfltead was elected the 
Society's Teproeentatire on the Board of the American Schools of 
Orient-ai Research^ 

The session adjourned at 22.55 K* 

THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to order at 2*40 f* m. on Wedpcs- 
day afternoonj with Vioe-Prcaident Olmatead in the chair. 

Repout of ths Delegates to the AainEiCAE CouNcin 
OF Leaeked SociEriES 

Profeaaor Edgerton read the following report for the delegates 
to the American Council of Licamcd Societies z 

At Its tnettinu Ln Jfaw Yurb, JanuRiy 50-31, 1931, the Coan^il 

coatiDUifd ita ConmiittM on th* Aipericaii Bdiocl Ln India, phaiagLn^ iU 
nijiiH to th& nrt mm itteg M Indic and IraniaQi Studies. Othfir etaiiding 
Cciuinitteeft of the Coiiiicil, either new or old, which deal wiUi aubjecU of 
in tercet to our Societyj are UiMe on Chinese Studies, an Jnpnnew Studie*, 
on Mediterrnnenn Antiquities* on ByEnnUue StudleB, and on a Survey oJ 
IndoneBiim CoiitomAry Law in tho Philippioe iBlnndA. Further appropri*- 
tionji (or projecta already under way were made for tho Survey ot Matoriatif 
and F&oUJtLofi for Chinesa Studies in this country, and far the EaLeavaiLoa 
oi Samaria. New appropriatiuna^ for projecta either nat yet hegnn qr not 
preriauely eupported by thq Counoili were made for the puhlkation of the 
Ethiqpic Te:ct uf Ecclesiaatce, for the exc&Tation of Jeraah, far a TheaaurtiH 
of Hebrew Oriental Melndieflp and far the publication of tho lecond volume 
of the Vedie Variants {the first volume of which was puhliahed with the 
CauncLFs aid in l>ecember 1030K 

Yaur delegatee, hath of whom attend^ theae meetings, wore impreMftd 
hy the marked intereft ahown by the Council oa a whole, and by ita 
executive qlhccra in pnrticulaTj m aricatal atudiea. It ia their aplaion that 
tho work of the Couueil ia extiemely beneficial ta the prc^ewi of oriental^ 
Um In thie oauntry* 

Attention may be particularly called to the Fellowahlps and Crania in 
Aid of ItEoearch controlled by the Council. In 1030 fourteen fellowihip# 
amoudtiiig in total ta about $31,000 were granted, nnd thirty-four Granta 
in Aid of BeBoarchH amounting in total to $54,450, and varying in amount 
from $200 to $2,000. It is belicvM that few of thc^ sunui went to aKontaJ- 
ieta, but that this ia due only to their failura to file applJcatiqna. It is 
auggvwtcd that our meinliera keep thcac opportunitiea in mind. 


Proceedings 

The CorreApotidliig Secretary reported on the new Fellawahipa 
under the auapicee of the AmericaD Coimcil of Learned Sociotiea. 

Professor Torrey reported on the Senu-Centennial meeting of 
the Society of Biblical Lateraturo and Exegesis. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Committee on 
Enlargement of Membership and Beaouices. 

^ The Corresponding Secretary presented Bummarily a report by 
ChonceUor Magnes on the Hebrew University at Jemsaiem, 


ArpoiNniEKi’ OF Standing CoMariiTKKa 

It was announced that the President had appointed the following 
to constitute the Committee on Arrangements for the neat Awntml 
Meeting: Professors Breasted, Olmsteod, and Sellers, Dr. Lauler, 
Mr. Henry Field, Mr. Kelley, and the Corresponding Secretary ea 

As a Committee on the Nomination of Officers for the year 1932 
he appointed Professors Albright, Clark, and Reich. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette. 
Upon motion the following minute was unanimously adopted by 
a rising vote: 

ES&aUCITlON TSAJfKflv 

The American OrieuUl Society. », it leoka back with pleasant «™llec- 
tiona njxH. the few days spent in Princeton <m Uie ewasioa of ita I4a«l 
meeting desir« to eipreaa it« hearty apprecietien of the hospitality » 
gederouely offered by Prin«to„ University and by Prineeleo TBeolorical 
“’^rteaiee extended U> ito member by the Nnwai. 
Cinh and the Pi«eot Day Club. It aUo erpreasee ita hcartv thaoka to 
Prefeewr Hltti and tbe other memben of the local committee on arrange- 

rr,I^. T'" ™ “ •'“PPy 'X' 

And, K^lcg forward, we esprwB to Mr. Kalph W. Downea, Organist and 

^ Umvemity Chapel, on, appmeUtion of the musical 
programme with which he ig going to favor ns. 

The reading of papers was then began. 

Univerm^: TaimUr Pasha, 

ftoWr, ? ' Appreciation. Remarks by 

Profe«or, Torrey and ZwemcT. (Printed in JouiKai. 51. lOd lOJ.) 

Profe^ HjtsRT J. CaSBDmr, of Brya Mawr College; Seme Semitic 

STrllbS m •'J P^widcnrLrgenstcm, Pr.^ 

fceeon Albnght, Olmatead, and Kent, and Dr. Chapman. 

This paper pointa out that cerUln names like Chu^a^ Mnaaen, 
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(BurlBEbbaSp ^pphirEp mnd ^ilA« ihAt were farmerl^r 
unique ur iuspefted of (?teek origiq we increasingly oouflnned of 
Senitln eliMrfurt«T. 

PreEddcut JuLiArc MoiOl^STER!?, of the Hebrew Union College: A 
SignJflcADt Tendency of Early Posf-Exilic Judaism. Bemarke hy Frotesaora 
Barton, Zwemer^ and Moatgoineryp 

Tbia paper will endeavor to show the full import In the evolution ot 
post-Exilie Judoiani of the bcllel that YoJiwe had definitely token up 
hie reaidenoe in the Temple at Jemealem, and that in consequrnoe 
thereof^ sanctuaTyp land and people bad beeome q^o^h, bolyi with tt-e 
reeultant necesaity of proaervlng this three-fold Lolineaa at aJI toAts 
and in every way poeslhk, so tbat Yah we might not have occailon to 
once more withdraw from hla sanctuary and thus leave Israel without 
a protecting deity. 

At this pointy a motion having bs^n made^ it wa^ rniam- 
mously voted to send to President Laiifer^ “U'ho had been obliged 
to return home because of iUncefi^ the regrets of tbe Society for 
hie mdispoEition and hearty wishes for a speedy recoveiry. 

Professor Dujvendak of the Univereitj of Leideu then presented 
an invitation to the membm of the Society to attend the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists at Leiden in September. 

Profeaacr A. V. Wuxi^mb JackboX;^ nf Celumhia Univeraity; Ths 
Hlanlchaeau Syatem cl Ethics. 

The purpose of this paper m to pree^nt iq a hriaf farm Irom the 
Various MoulehiEaTi sources^ direct and Indirect, the main points of 
the code of momlity and sy 0 tein of ethics which Mi&uT enjoined upon 
hJa follower! and which he sommarired in hia * Ten Coounandmenti.* 

At this pomt the meiubers preaentj by a riamg vote and by 
applause, testified to their affection for Professor Eopkiue and 
recorded their congratulation of him upon his completing fifty 
years of membership in tbe Society- 

Profetaor E. WAsaHUax Hopbuns^ of Vale Universify: The Divinity of 
Kings. (Printed In Jouaxar fil. 300-16.) 

Profeoaor CnAsuESi C. ToaoEv^ of Y^ale University: The Origin of tho 
Term * Isiflm.' Remarks by Professors Zwemer and Hlttii 

Professor Walter E. Cuvee^ of Harvard University: The Sta^T-Holatein 
Collection of Lamaistle Pantheon!. 

Three yeora ago Barnn A, von Kta^l-Holstein brought to Cambridge 
and presented to Harvard University enpies cl four Latnaiatir panthe- 
ona. The first is a copy of the pantheou of th# Chang Chia Hutuktu 
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LBlitAv&jrb {300 whidi hug been deacribed by Pander and 

pnbliBihed in tbe dfth vclume of tho Bihlicthi> 0 a Buddhtcar Tbo secxjiitd 
h 4 complete Kn» of photo^rapba of tbc ao-cidlcd ** ¥ive Hundred 
Gods of Nartbang/' Tl^ third u & set of phoiQgriplu from a iiEL^ne 
muDueoript; ascribed to aji unnamed Chang Chia HutuktUj and oon- 
talnLug 360 flgures i^hieh are labelled In Manoliti^ Chinese, Tibetaui 
and Hongolian. 'Hie fourth £a a act of photographa of 756 atatuottu 
preserved In a Ttamn Temple in the Forbidden City in Peiping. The 
names are inacrlbed In Chinese. At praaeni I am engaged in the pdb^ 
lieation of the last two pantheonSp In preparing indexes ia Chinese 
and Tibetan^ and in making a Sanskrit index whieb la to contain all 
tbi namea that 1 have been able to recoustmet from the Chinese end 
Tlbetam The naniies of tho figurea In the two pantheona will ba 
Lnduded in the Tibetan Index, 

Frofeaaor GBoaca W, of Drew UniTeraity: The Indian Rhlnocer^ 

aa a Sacred Anlmah Remarka hy l^fesaorH Hopkins and Graham, Dr. 
Uhh and Chandler. (Printed in Si* ^76-^82.) 

Frofesaot Gcoaob W. BaowNp of the Hartford Seminary Poundntion: 
Karaite and Dravidian. Remarks by Prafeseor Olmetcad and Dr. Chapman. 

While we know definitely the meanings of only a f^w Kaasite words^ 
a targe proportion of those known show striking simllariGes to corre^ 
■ponding words in Tamil and other Dravidian languages. 

hliu Ano^AiDEi RuhOL^^^ of the Columbia University XiibraTy± Robert 
R. LSvingaton as the First American Egyptologist on Record, Read by 
Dr. Ogden. 

A pa^ge from one of the Robert R, LLviagsion letters, to be pubr 
lished in the Jqne number of the CoitfRihfa f/jtiWsify 
■hows that Chancellor LiTingston ftfaen minUter plenipotentiary to 
France) was the filrat Aukerican Egyptologist nn record, if not indeed 
the first American ' OiientalLst * in the wider sense of the term. 

Prqffeisor Cabl H. KaasLixo, of Yale Universify; The Syriae Apocalypse 
of Paul And the Iranlsehca Eriaeungsmyaterium. Remarks hy Professor % 
JaqkeonH 

In Volume VI If (1864) of the JAOB^ Ferkins published a 
translation of a %iiac manuscript of the Apocalypse of Paul pre¬ 
sented to tho Library of the AOS some years earlier by Bbt, D+ T. 
Stoddard of Urnmiah. Other MSS in Greek and Latin have *nh“ 
se^^uenGy appeared in Europe. Due pooaihly to the fact that no 
erltieal edition of the text has ever been made^ this dooumsut has 
ewaped the attention of those scholars whose interest hu been foenaed 
latterly upon the religieus development of the later Hellenistic Orient 
Yet the Apocalypse conlAins slgnifiant data bearing paitlctilarly 
Upon the Irauischee Erl^i^^mysterlum of Reitzenstem, that is, upon 
the Iranian conception of the redemption of the soul and ita fate after 
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thiQ eijA fk {if the body as rejected In tbi^ Manl^^an and Mandean 
religione and other farms of late OrieotmL reli^cms beliefs Attention 
ia herewith directed to three items whieh the Apocalypse ImmedUtely 
illuroines, 1) the natutg of the powers which came to meet the eoiiJ 
at dcathj 2} the eonl'a paesa^ af the planetary apherep and B| the 
relation of the soul to its guardian spirit- 

The following papers were read by title: 

Dr^ Gbouge a. Koum^p of the Jewish Institute of Keligiani Traveli of 
a hitherto iinJ^nown Jewfah Marcliant In Chuia fu the Tenth Century^ 

The ^tldh *A/d^'t which wm written in 1013 by a Persian 

marine captain named Buiiirg ibn Shahrlyar and regiaten variona 
events between 900 and 95^ qI our crap containi among other unusual 
epiaodea the story of Ishaq the JeWp an itinerant merchant of whom 
we have no other record- He appearo to have had several buaineee 
demlinga with hrokere at Oman and at one time hod to Oee to Lndia 
with 200 dloarsp al] that he owned in the worldp After au absence of 
thirty yearSj, we find him hack in Oman in a vessel whieh he claimed 
was his property together with all the cargo. In order to wape a 
aearehp he paid the governor of OmaQ over a million dirhema outright. 
Accused of having aequlred hia riches dishoneoHyi. he was arrestedd 
hut was released and permitted to depart for China. At the Fort of 
SerirAp he refused ta pay a bribe demanded by the local funL’ttonary^ 
whereupon that worlhy sent afsaBains to kill hloir conhscating aU hia 
property, Ishaq's own account of some of the things he had observ'sd 
in China reads like a paflaage from the AT'aftiort A^iphfi. A brief attm- 
marv In English of his adventure^ appears in tbs P- Chajet 
Metaorfdl Foltfwie, now being published under the auaplcea of the 
Alexander Xohut Memorial Foundation. 

Mr. MuBBaT B. EM£:h'EAU^ of Yale University; Jamhhaladatta's Version 
of the VctAlapaflcavifuSati. 

A pncIlnLinary inquiry into the date and relitionihlp of this vcraion 
wiHi other versions of the Vethlapaflcavihfiatip based on a stndy of 
the contents of the stories^ their order and proper names. Also an 
examination of the language of the text with reference to gram'' 
znarisns' forms, barbaristnsp Hindi werds, and new Banafcrit words. 

FrofcAsor FaAjfKUTr Edg^ton, of Yale University: The Choit-word 
fPuhllihed in the JptjejtaL 5L ITO). 

Professor Mmeb BUTTEirwiESEBp of the Hebrew Union Collegat The 
Oldest Paalm: Psalm 6@B^ 

The Psalm (=VV. 0 9. lfl-18, l£15p lOa b, £6 28) is a fragment, 
showing louT gaps t the Arst gap is after verse 13 j. the seccndi after 
verse 14a; the third,, after verse 14c; the fourth^ *ft*r verse £6. 
Ths conclusion is also missing. The Psalm differs radically in content 
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tu well fij in l^nguKi^c and ntyle trom Pialiu 68A (= W. 1-7, Iflc, 
20-24, wbkls ccmptete (in verseft) and datei from 

thi years of the eiile. The theme of Poalm 68B Is Uie Tictoiy 

of I^borab: like Jiidges 5, it wom written liy an eyewitoes*. There 
is BecLjacnin, the least of thsmt that treada down the enemy (V. 2Sa) 
is a piece of inf 011 x 141 ion of extreme valiitj it explains how Samnel 
came to choose Soul for king when some genera Ilona later he founded 
the kingdom. Verses lO-ll are an original part of Paalm dSB W. 
10‘ldK This 1 b another ancient product—an Incantation for Kain- 
There is nothing aa primltlire as thla anywhere else in the Fsaller, 

Miss Hkuew E, Febxai^ of the MuEeum of the Univeraity of Pennsvl' 
vania: An Early Chinese Soolptured Stela iJlustmting Sqenea from the 
^ Lotus of the {5ood Law * and the VimalakJrti Sfltra. 

There Jj, in the Muaeum of the University of PcnuaylvanlaH ^ 
sculptured Btela of the Northern Ch^i Dynasty l^aring a dote corre^ 
■ponding to 6T6 A.I>. The scencB on the stela illustrate passage^ 
from Buddhist sBtraa, eepecially the sHtra known os “ The Lotus of 
the 0<W5d Law in w^hich SAkyamuni and Frabhtttaratna appear side 
by Bide in a BtOpa. This motive may be traced basi to the earllcit 
sculptures at Ydu Kang^ Another motive which appears U that of 
the visit of MafijuirT to Vimalaklrli, from the Vimalfiklrti Sfttra, 
This familiar subject, which may be seen on so m&ny stelae of the Wei 
period, aeema to lo«, about the end of the eth century, its popularity 
as a theme for Bcnlpture and then ii revived ogam in the T^nug 
dynasty in painting, being frequently seen in Sth to late 10th centiiry 
at Tun Huang. Tha inscriptioii, is partly in exposition of 
Enddhist doctrine and partly an explanation of the reaaona for erecting 
the moniunant. ^ 

P«l=«or M. ParoK, of tlw of LigH out of TJr; 

El«init* Kings to Gumorinn Deitios. {Prioted in Joor.tju;, SL 

1 o 4 -l 6 fl.) 


Dr, Daifid I. Macht, of the J<ihn8 Hopkins Universily ITedieni School: 

Espenmeots conoerning or tbo Hebt^ir Method of Slstighteriog, 

uaaortook A 8ori« of oAperiinents on n Urge vnrietj 
(t«ii ^fferent dn«Hc) of Animsla in order to necertoin the rolotive 
toiieity of the Mood and vsrioiu tiwne extnete sftor different methodn 
of slAUghtenng the Animul.. Through ep«in] phjsiolpgieal stid 
phAmewlogtesl wth^s developed by him it ™ th«t blood 

obtAined by free Meedmg of the nnim&ls After arleriototny was much 
leu toadc thsa hlood obtained from the enioe species of animals after 
j^h^atiot^ after decerebration, and after other severe injuries to 
^ brain A eomparative study of the imiseJe ertraeto nftor arterio- 

't«trocutSon gave even mo™ 

V* '*■ The evidence thne 

obUincd vrould show that the Hebrew method of elaughtertog wiimsle 
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Heruing iha biwd ressals of tbo whidi has lauded na 

L painlefis aM bumjuit&rlan one, also produ-eea meat ot grtater 
whohBomsBssSr 

Profoiiwr WiiixAV GbablaUp tbo Unlvereify of Clijugo: Kotce on 
the JnUrpretatlon of Mieflb l: lO-l0w 

Dir. Qboboe: C. 0. Haas^ of New York Di^; TEe BnUinialnndD UpanlsEadp 
trnn^latod from the Sanskritp with elttcidatlve commtnta. 

Profewor Cuabsc. HopkivAp of Tale University: The BatEnyrene Goda at 
iDoum-Enropoa. (Printed in Jousshal 51, 110-13?i) 

The seasion adjourned at 6*^5 P. m* 
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MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
or TSE 

American €)rieiital ^ociett 

AT THJi ilRETiNO IN OBEELIN:, OHIO^ 1931 


The sessions of the fifteenth annual meeting of the Middle West 

Branch were held 

in Oberlin, Ohio* at Oberlin College^ on Friday 

and Saturday^ May 1 and 2^ 193l« 


The following 

members were present 

at one or more of the 

sessions: 



Blank 

Fullerton 

SeUnra 

Bowmsu 

Hail 

Saier, Mies 

Braden 

Keyitz 


Buckler 

McGovern 

Bpreoglisg 

Buttenwiner 

Madhesn 

Watermiad 

CreigBton 

MorganaLera 

Wind ns 

Dan ten 

Olmatead 

WUliamSp Mrs. 0. R. 

Deberoisa 

Pri« 

Womell 

Fuller 

Pyatt 


In attendance also were the following 

candidates for member- 

ship: 



Miu 

Footer^ F. H. 

WILIiauu, G, 

Ouneridn, 

fimeatod, MIep W. 



Mt* E+ H* McDowell of the UmverBity of MieMgaa waa present 
EB a guest. The attendaziee at tiie meeting wae augmented by the 
presence of the wiyes of some of the mesolers and a number of 
Oberlin students. 

THE FIRST SESSIO^ 

At 10.30 A* on FridaTj lilsy 1, in the W^est Eoom of the Men^a 
Building of Oberlin College, President Moses Buttenwieeer called 
the meeting to order. The reading of the minutes of the inceting 
of the Branch in Toronto in 1930 was omitted eince they were 
already in print (Joun^^Ai. 334-335). 

3G8 
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As treasoKer of the Branchy ProfeBsor SeUeis reported as follows; 

Deficit ^parted in 1930..,..^.. ^ 

Expeaditnrefl; 

XelEgTAm ta Prof. BuLtenwieaer, * * * .45 

Staioped enveloped *.. 6.96 

Stnmpa - ---....... ... * ^34 

Hfimf^igraphing Preliminary CimilfcT l.OO 
Prlntipg Final Cir^laiTi - ^ # IS.OO 


-23.75 

129.26 

Received ftoin TrcaBurer of the Society... * 

Deficit ------f23J5 


It was voted th 9 .t tie chair appoint a nominating cononuttee 
whereupon President Btittenwieacr appointed Professors FuUefton, 
Olmstead, and Sprengling- The President also appointed Pro¬ 
fessors Price and Fuller and Mrs. Caroline Hansom W illiama as a 
committee on resolatioiis. 

The Branch approved the action of the eiccative committee in 
inviting the Society to hold a joint meeting In Chicago in 1&S3. 

The Secretary read a comnmnicatioii from the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Socieh% Dr. Charlea J. Ogden, giving information 
of the Societ/s aceptance of the invitation and expreBsing good 
wishes for the meeting of the Branch this year* 

There followed the reading of papers. 

Froleftsor FoliEftTON^ of ObcrRii Oradnate ScH-ool of XhooTogy; 

An. Analysis of 9 and 10. 

A jtudy ot the thought development of thew chaplera. Though the 
epilog pieMutB Joh w contrite, he had said nothin iff which he 
ahordd repent, 

PwfMwr CHahMS S- BbaDJET, oI Northwestern University: Twentieth 
Century Tendencies in Hindtilsm, Kemsrks by PiofeswrB McGwem. 
Crei^toD, Fallerton, end SprengUBg- 

Hinduism, like oil tftber world reHgiaus, is undergoing merked 
cbnugeB In tbe 29 tb cCBtury. At leset six tendencies msy be observed: 

1 . A generel tendeney tow«rd irreligion, aometbing new In Indin. 

2. A growing opposition to priestly infinence *nd the very cxietenH 
of that group which has for eenturies been nwst rerertd ot all India's 
people, the holy 

3. A fltroug feactloufliy tefidencys. not unlike fimdamenUllfin. 
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4. A rirtiaDaJiKiu^ wbicb seeks ta modcrnixe the HJmlu; 

faitb. 

5. A marked ayiu^retie tendeniy^ 

6r Most important: a tendency t4>ward floclfil change that h Uttle 
abort of rcvDlutionary and whLdfa ia turo la to ha^e a profouod effect 
open reU^on. The most notable ehangca here are In the iioiition of 
women ie^rly marrla^e^ divorce^ purdah* widowhood) j the breakdown 
ot oaete; and Anally the reform of certain roUgioua praot-ieea whiidi 
have failed to juatLfj themBotvea to the growing moral sense of Indians 
leaderfl. 

Mr. GsOaon G. CaMxxo^j ot the University of Chicago: Media In the 
Old Testament. Bemarks by Professor 0]mBtead+ 

Isaliih 13 and Jeremiah 50-51p linguiEtleally inneparablep constitute 
a group of prophoclefl (modelled on Jer. 4 ff.) predleting the immediate 
overthrow ol Babylon by the empire of the Medea That Is a 

plausible date for their compoflition fa indicated by the Teeurrence of 
the name Media" itself and of a titles " King of the MedeSp" which 
Cyrus the Persian never employed; by the suggestion of civil w^ar in 
Babylonia; and, besides other featurvSp bj a theme, vengean«p devoid 
of the BeotcTO-lsaiah hope of reatomtion at the hands of Babylon'a 
eonquerorj C^nis. 

At 12.30 tie metnters had limcli in the Oberlin Inn as guesta of 
Oherliu College* Preeident Ernest Hntcli Wilkinfi of Oberlin, iu 
welcoToiiig the zDeinbers of the Society in a brief afterdtindieoii 
talk, referred to three points at which his own interests id the Md 
of early Italian literature have touched the Oriental fleld. 

The sonnet was invented at the eonrt of the Emperor Frederict lit 
the SMtst, which in Its original form presumably rhymod CDB, CUE, 
WM, very probably, suggested by a lorai of tht Arable aagal, insUawd 
in the work of AhCl ^Jason. Groat Interest hai been aroused among 
Dantfi acholara in rwaut years by the claim of Astu Palacios, In hia 
£^Krafoto;^ia miutcfTnanu tn la Dimnor Comcdio^ that Dante derived his 
ideas of the other world from a particular Moslem text; it seems much 
moire probable that the Ideas in question hud penetrated from the 
East into the popular lore of Europe, and that Daube thus drew 
directly from his natural patrimony Ideas some of whieh were douht- 
ksfl of Oriental origin. Dante In his Seventh Heaven aeea the ascend- 
ing and descending of spirits upon a which he identides with 

the one seen by Jacob, mot did Jacob see, and what did Dnnta think 
that Jacob saw—a ladder or a stairway! The Italianp Latin and 
Greek words concerned are all indecisivo,^ and the Hebrew word ii u 
drol 
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THE SECOND SESSION 

At 3.00 P. u. the Branch met again in the West Boom of the 
Men^s Building and the reading of papers web resumdl. 

IbliL PaicE, U^e LTniveraity of Cliicago: Notei on the 
Eight of the Firat-bDrn in Ecrlj Sumer ind the Old Testameot, Recaarkfl 
hy Pneftident MoTgenstem and Prof&Hsor Kej£tz. 

From RTi unmenaured antiquity the fln^Hwm haa bwn ragnrded with 
n kind of In tha Old Tcstument Ythwoh ^yn: ia 

mrne.^’ Hia auperfoT position gave hini apeeiaL conBldcratiDn f?en in 
Snmar^ In all Babylonia he was Recorded a chief plR» in the 
partition of eatatea among the heirs, Thia priority was rMognlBed in 
Nippur by giving him two parta of his father's catate. Such a priTi' 
leged part was recognized in Kirktik and the Aasyrian code* The 
Hebrew^, while recognizing the first-bomy gars him no such conaidora- 
tioin imtiL the l>euteronQniic periotL On the whole the Old TestAment 
toethwJ of diriding eetntea wns that of the aweet will of the parentfl. 

Ptofeascr Leslie E. FrtLLraif of Garrett Biblical Inatitute: The Nnmber 
40 , Remarka by Frofesaor WorreU and President Morg^natem. 

Study of tha nimiber 40 as it appean in Biblical lilcratum^ late 
Jewish litcniture^ and the l^or'dUr The number is rarely used to ex- 
presB a definite limit, but more frequently used m the seuflc of ”iome" 
or ^ many/* Especially afi?oelatcd with great lenders. Moat of the 
refexences appear In the later literature. TMi peculiar uhs of the 
number is charaetcristically Smnttie. The origin of the nniuber Is 
still a matter of conjecture. ThEfe are some indicallons that it 
denoted a generation, the full maturity of a cian. aemi-sftpred qualities^ 
and the idea of completeness. 

Professor A. T- Olmstead, of the ITniversi^ of Chicago: Joiimb^s Reform. 
Bemarks by Professor McGoTem- 

Professor SniiDOif H, of Hebrew Union College: The Ben 

NaftAEi Bible Mhniisertpts. Remarks by Professors Fuller and Btllsrs. 

Kahle haa sdeceeded in isolating Bible MSS, whidip because of /ornwri 
charaeterlsties poeseesed by them in common form a Cfinglo group and 
may with reasopahle certainty he assigned to the tradition of the 
Massorstie authority Ben Kaftali, May these MSS, be grouped to- 
gEther because of similarities in the emsonanf test as wsUl Soundings 
la the apparatus of the Ginsburg Bible only reveal the complicated 
hatuxe uf ths problem. Conaonant-al varisiitfl in a MS,, from the 
Hebrew Union College Library are, however, found predomipanGy in 
the M^. punetiLated after the style of Beo NafUli. Ini-^itlgations 
of this sort may eventnaJly yield more positive resnilti. 


After a brief Tece«s Professor FtiUerton reported for the com- 
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inittce on nominatioits. The report was ajccepted and the following 
officers for 1931-1932 wore unanimoufily elected: 

Pr^tdent, Profeswr W, PL WoHaELin 
Vice-Preoident, Mr. CnAttf^cs Fabers Kelm:. 

BeeretAry-TireAsur^r^ FTaf^mat O, K. Seixebs. 

Members of tbe ^Mcutive Committee, Profesisor Mobeb PtjitkN' 
and Mr, Hil^by f ikut . 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

ProfesBor ^lAirnK of the UniveraLty of Chicago: Taha 

tJuBaiu af Cairo^ a Factor in tbe Riae of Asia, 

An apprcciatloii of tbe aebolaraliip and vliton of Tahn tfusfiin in 
bringiiig about the adviinee cf the Moskm worM and Its mdapUitiou to 
modern conditional 

Professor FliAPfCJs W. BuckLeb^ of the Qberlm Omdoate School of 
ThEfoIogy: The Chronology of Commas, Potrlareh of Aiesenndria. 

Coamae wrote to Pope Paul I (T57-T05) a letter which waa for¬ 
warded to Pippin and may hn^e cootalned tha iuggoation of the 
Frankish ml^aion to Baghdad in that year. The paper haa been 
pabliahed In the reBder'a ner&nit 'l^Rts^htd Uharlei ihe tjNrdf 
(Appendix I£K 

Profeftflor 0. It Sellers^ of the Presbyterian TheoiogicBl Seminary, 
Chicago: Palestine Exenvationi in the Summer of 1B30 (lUujtTatedK 

An e^ibition of motion pietures and fllidee showing aomo of the 
work done In 1930 at Jemah and at Tell Belt Miriim, 

At 6+00 p+ M, the members with sBnie guests met for diimei* at 
the Oberliu Iim. 


THE THIRD SESSION 

At 8.00 p. M, the third ses^mn was called to order and Profe^r 
MpBes Buttonwicser^ of Hebrew Union College, delivered the Presi¬ 
dential Address: The Psalms as a Souree of Post-Eiilm Hiatoiy* 

This was followed by another paper. 

Professor J. M. Powis Smithy of the UniTersity of Chicago: 
Some Aspects of the Pre-Esilio Hebrew Idea of God. 

The local committee on arraDgementa—Professors BncMerj PHil- 
lerton^ and Hon ton—then served coifee to the members and also 
to the Oberlin Japanese and Chinese clubs. 
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TMB FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth eession ’Fgs to oid-er at 10.00 a* IL SAturdaj, 

May 2. 

Professor Price reported for the connnitfoe on resolutioDa and 
the following resolntioiis were adopted: 

We wciuM ^sprcis oar tearty appreciation of tte almndint provl- 
ilon made by Oberlip GoUege, through ita efficSent ooBnnittw, tspecialiy 
Profeeeor Biicklar^ for our entertainmeot and our peraonal couvanience 
ftpd comfort. Thio venerabte iiistitutJonT with It* weallh of history^ 
has fully maintaiiicd ita reputation for ganeroaity toward vM dapart- 
meula of human progrtaa. We are gratefal for the of it* haild- 
ings and for the luncheon giTen to the Branch hf the Cdneg^. 

We would alao record onr pleasure in the cordial recaption gitr^ to 
the members of the Society by onr fellow member, Freiident Wiltina 
of Oberlin College. 

The reading of paper® was r€®iiined+ 

Frofe&eor W, H. Wossell^ of the Univermly of Michigan: Egyptian 
Sound* i XffciTi Cnmnta of tbeLr History Remark* by 

President Morgeitaternx 

Method and some new naults td studying E^tian sunfinda in the 
light of general phoneties. Dialectic greoil dmeinoa. Great changes. 
Forward moi-ciiient and ita moaning. New values for Egyptdogiea] 
aj-ttholB and for Fhoenictan letters. Evolution of roots. 

Professor W. M. MoGovraX, of Northwesitern Univarsitr! Ural-Altaic 
Peoples in Culture Hietory. Bemarka % Profeesors Olmatead and WorieU. 

Professor rr F«»v WaTEBatAw, of the University of Michigan: The Sea- 
son-a Work at Seleneio-on-lie Tigris {illaatTated). Rcnmrks by Professow 
Buttenwieser, McGovern, and Olmatead. 

Ur. Kmvjmiv c. Uebjs-oise, of the University of Midiigani Tha Parthian 
Pottery found at Seleucla. 

Mr. E, H. McDoweex, of the UniTersity of MicMgfin: Kumiimntic *nd 
Other ChronologlcBl Evidence from Selouciar 

Coin* and datM bullae indicates that tho earlieat (fourth} level 
extended from the reign of Sdeuen* I to about 147 n* c^.i and the 
^Ird to 4l~4i3 a. d.; the wcond to th* firat to There ire 

evidence* of intentional destruction about 147 n. a, when Seleneld 
coinage cease*; about 41-43 a. Jk, when autonomOM coinage Is re¬ 
placed by Parthian, the use of the column by vaulting mid Parthian 
culture prevalia eAduiively; about 112-125, emphasiBed by major 
fire dfibriJj and about IflSp ftewmpanied hy coin and jewelry hoardi 
Hoards occur alec in US and IBfl. Decays ™lenM, mmxka the end. 
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PrwSdet»t JvuATi i£QBGE.^fiTEES* ut Hcbrenr Unwa : The El^tori^ 

tml Bs^lcground of I King^ 1&- leaith S; T. 

Mr, J. AETHtTB MacLeah^ of the Toledo pf Art: This Toledo 

MiiseumA (Ja^nbodian Stoiue Terminal. 

The Cambodian stone ternimal in thai Toledo MiiBeum H an impoain^t 
aculptural omament^ of a type mje In America^ It la from the 
Ankor ruim. The mythieai Gamdia, half-hird and half-hximan, ia 
seated Mtrido a muLUpla-beaded serpeot, the Baered whoae long 

extended body fonuEd the rail of a stairway or bridge* with a correa- 
ponding rail and terminal opposite. Against tbE masaiTe feathered 
wing« the full-hrMated naked toriao of the Ganinda gtanda nut In high 
relief. In high relief also are the fii'e reared beadfl of the Naga. The 
design isi highly deeoiratiTep with natural form auggested rather than 
realiatleally depicted, hut with no eacridee of form at any point 

The following paper was read by title: 

Profew»r Robedt J. Kmxooo, of the ITnivErsity of XaneaB: The Problem 
of Luda^Enropean Origins. 

To the Mesolithi'C Fariod belongs the jarat appearance of the races 
whose unite latar emerged in history as rndo-European-epeahiog 
psoplea. Besides the Mediterranean race, which can hardly by any 
poHihility hare been an original bearer of IE speech and enlture, two 
othw racial groups wore concerned. In the ^Torth^ the Kordic and 
similar bloud types (Kelts, Teutons, Balto-Slavg, Tocharians, etc.) 
came from the East by way of the ateppes and spread over the Eiin> 
penti Plain and Scandinaria. In the Sotith, the Alpines, and other 
TEBembllng cterk^halred ra«s* spread along the paases and plateaus of 
the World Motinuin Range from Persia over Armenia, Aaia Minor, 
and the Bnlkan lands ae far m the Alps and the Valley of the Rhine. 
TE ethnic expansion Into the lE Areftp therefore, dates hack to the 
Mesolithic Period, or say around lO.OflO or 12,000 3 . a 

At IS^gO Brajicb adjouitied. 
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oy tbj: 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


COKSTITUTION 

A^ticu L IMh. Society sIimII be cpJled tbe Awttrtca^ OBicr^TAL SocoTX. 
AifTlcLE 11. The objects c€PtempIftt€d tMf bet— 

1. The ctUtlvutioD of lefirmn^ in the Aaiatlej AlrleiJo^ mid PDljnetiu 
lAngua^p an well aq the eucooragemtut of researdtei of any iort by wMch 
th^ knowledge of ih& East may be pmmotetL 

2. The eultLA’itian of a taete for Oriental gtudiee in thii country. 

3. The puMientjon of memoirsp tranelatEone, TOirabtilaj[&ij and other 
communications, presented to the Society^ whielL may be Taluahle with 
reference to the before^mentioned objects. 

4^ The collection of a Ilhniy and eabinet. 

AlmcLE m. The membership of the Society aball consist of corporate 
memberSj honorary members, and honorary iuaociatea 

Abtiole IV^ 1. Honorary mambers and honorary asAociates 

shall be proposed for membership by tbs Directora, at soma stated moeUng 
of the Society, and no person shall be elected a member of either class 
witbout receiving the votes of as many as three-fourtha of all tbs members 
present at the muting. 

JS^cnoN 2. Candidatca for corporate membership may be propoeed and 
elected in the same manner as bonoraiy members and honorary associates. 
They may also be proposed at any time by any member in regular standing. 
Such proposals ahAU be In wrltipg and ehaU be addressed to tha Corre¬ 
sponding Secretary, who shall thereupon submit them to the Eaecudre 
Coznmlttos for Its action^ A unanimous vote of the E^ntive Committee 
shall be necessary in order to elect 

A^ncxi: ^lamarr 1. The government of the Society shall consist of 

a Preildent, three Viee^PreeidcritaK a Corresponding Secretary^ a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, three Editors of the JoPaSiX^ the 
President and the Socretary of any duly authorised branch of the Society^ 
and Ulna Direetore. The officers of the Society nhalJ ha sleeted at the 
annual uieetiDg, by ballot, for a term of one year. The Directors shall con^ 
sist of thriec groupi of three members each, one group to be elsetsd each 
year at the annnHJ meeting for a term of thru years. No Director diall 
b^ eligible for immediate reflection ns Director, tho ho may bo chosea as an 
offiur of the Society. 

SsenON 2. An Executive Committee, consisting oE tbs Pmldout, Cnm^ 
Spending Secretary, and T^oasurorji and two other Directors each sleeted 
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for a term of two yoar^^ ^dJI \m coiutituted by tlie Board of Dinoctora. The 
Efeciitive Coimuittee aliaU liave power to take action proTjaioDallj Ld tlie 
imme of the Society on mattora of importance wkioh may arlae between 
ineeUn^a of tiie ikrfsiety or of tbc Board of Dlrectora, and on wbiclid bi tlii!i 
Conmiittce^a oplnioitj action caimot be postponed witbout injury to tbe 
intereata of the Society. Notice of ail actions taken by tbe Hsrecutive Com^ 
mil tea Bbail be printed an soon aa pgaaiblc in the Jou£?fALy imd aball be 
reported to tlic Directora aud the Society at the succeeding annual meeting. 
Unlesa sueb actions, after being^ tbua duly advortifcdi And reported, are 
dbapproTcd by a majority %'ote of tbe members present at any eeseion of 
tha auccccding annual meeting, tbey aholL be conalrued to Lave been ratifled 
and eboU stoiid ma actions of the Society. 

AoncLE VI. Tlio Brcsldent and Vice-Presidents Bhall perform the cus' 
tomary duties of such officcrjsj and aboil be ex oj^kio meuabera of tbe Board 
of Directora. 

AfiTlcLE VIL The Seeret4rieB> the Treasiirer, the Librarian, and the three 
Editor a of the JotrasTAL shall bo ex ofido membera of the Board of 
rectorflp and ahal! perform their respective duties under the aupcrlntendcn^ 
of said 3oard+ 

AjcncLE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to rcgiiiate 
the ^nancial copoema nf tho Society^ to superintend its publications, to 
carry into effect the rcsolutiona and orders of the Bocietji and to e^ccrclse 
a general supert'iHiDa over its affaira. Five DLrectora at any regular mectr 
Lng shall be a quorum for doing huBlness. 

AST^CtlC IX. An annual meeting of tba Society shall l» held during 
Eaatcr Went, the days and place of the meeting to bo determined by the 
DiTcetoTS. One or more other meetingSp at the dincretlon of the Directorsn 
may olao be held each year at au^ place and time ns the Direefora ahaD 
determine. 

AoTiqLi: X. To provide for sclentiBe meetiugi of groups of memheTti 
living at too great a diataueo to attend the annuel sesaions of the Sccictj:, 
branches may be orgaui^ed with the approval of the Directoni. The details 
of orgauization arc to be left to those forming a branch thus authori^d, 
subject to formal ratification by the Dircctora. 

AancLZt XI. TMa Constltutioii may be ameuded^. on a rccominendation 
of the Directora, by a vote of thTee''fourtha of tbe membera present at an 
annual meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

T. Tbe Correaponding Secretary shall conduct tba correapondenoe of th* 
Society; and he ahalL nolify the meetingi in such manner aa the President 
or the Board nf Idreetors shall direct. 

The Eccording Secretaiy ahall keep a record of the proceedii^ of 
the Society Jn a book prrrridcd for the purpose. 

lU. dk The Treasurer shall havo charge of the funds of the Society j 
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Mb ii&p 4 jeitflp iLHidl *hal I be m&dc unde^ tbe inip^Hii^ 

Uudmce tif tins Boird of Dwectorn, At each annu&I HiMtlng bxt lihflll report 
the Stats of the finanecH, with a brief eummary of the Tceeipte aad pay- 
iDcnif of the prevlmift year. 

III. &. After December 31, 1806, ttiE hacal year of the Sodcty BbaU 
correapond with ths c^alendar yeor^ 

III. flL At each Bnnual hualDceG meeting m Eaeter week^ the Frcaideat 
shall appoint bh auditing' committefi of two meii—preferably men residing 
In or near the town where the TreosuTei: livta—to ei:aiaine ths TreoBurer'a 
acconata and voaehers^ and to Inspect tliE evidences of the Society's prop¬ 
erty, and to see that the funds callod for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee hbali perform this duty as aoon as poaaihlo after the New 
Yearns day sucoeding thqir appointment, and ahMl report their findings 
to the Society at the next annua] husineBa meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satiafactory, the TreoBurer shall receive his aoquittaiiM by a 
certificate to tEimt effecti which aball hfl recorded in the Treasurer's book^ 
and published in the Froceedinga. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all; books belonging to the 
Society^ with tbo names of the donora, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year^. and shall be farther guided in the discharge of hli 
duiJ^ by ouch fuiea as the Directors rfiall prescribe. 

V* Ail papers rend before the Society, and oil mnnuBeripti depoiitod 
by author^ for publleatioUp or for other purposes, shall be at the dlaposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of preaentation. 

VT. Each wtporato member shall pay into the treMury of the Society an 
annual asaeaemeiit of Eve dollmrsi but shall be escmpted from obligation 
to moke this paj-ment In case be or she shall haTe made at anj on* 
time a donation of one hundred doJlars during the first decade of member¬ 
ship, or [by of BevEuty-five dollars during the second decade, or to) of 
fifty dollars during the third decade, or tdl of twenty-five dollars during 
the fourth decade, or («) when he or she shall have completed torty years 
of memhershii), or (/) on application, if he or she. having been a member 
for twenty years and having attained the age of seventy, shall have retired 
Irom the active exercise of the teaching profeavIaD or of the miutatry, 

V3I, Every memher shall be entitled to one copy of all current niunbers 
of the JoUfcSAi issued during bis memVjcr^liip, proTided that he bos paid 
his annual aBseasment fur the prevlfflis year. Back volume of the JdokKAI 
^all be furnished fo member^ in regular sUudlng mt twenty per cent 
reduction from the list price. All other puMications of the Society may 
bo furnished to members at such reductions in pries as the Directors may 
determine. 

VTTT. Candidates for TOTporate memberibip who have bcfTi vhalV 

qualify as members by payment of the first annual aseessmont within one 
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monUi from ttue time wbcn ojp-ticc gf sueli electiOD in nmiled to tiwjUj 
In the ca«« af periODS not reftidliig in thM United State&h wkLIn a renfion^ 
Hhk time. A faUnrg sn to qnalifj^ explained to the j^tinractinu ol 

til# Executive Committee, ahnll entiUe the Committee to nnatil: the fdection. 
If any eo-rporuto member Bhail for two yenri Jbil to pay bin asisessuittiitAp 
kifl name may, a^ter formal notl^eation^ be dropped from the Hat of mom^ 
beri of the Society at the dUcretion ot the KiiHutive Committee^ 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 
1. For the Libk/lbt 

1. The Library aball be acceaeiblfr for conapltation to all memherf of 
the Soclety^ at Bueh timea an the Library of Yale Collefep with which it 
\i depoaitedp ahail be open fur a Himilar purpose- further, to such persona 
as ahall receive the permifision of the Librarian^ or of the Librarian or 
Aefliatant Librarian of Yale CoUegOL 

£, Any meiubor Bhall be allowed to draw boelis from the Library upon 
the foJIowing conditiona; he shall give hia receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pk-dgii^ himself to make good any dctrltneot the Library may suffer from 
their loaa or injuiy^ the amount of said detriment to be d^tennined hy U» 
Librarian, with the anaietanee of the President, or of a Vloe-Presidcntj 
and he ahall return them within a time not exceeding three months from 
that of their revepllon, uulcsa by apeclal agreement with the Librarian this 
term ahall be extended. 

3. Persons pot members may alBo* on special grounds, and at the dis¬ 
cretion of thu Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
tipan depositing with the LlhraiHon a soAieient security that they shall 
be duly returned In good condition, or their loan or damage fuUy cam- 
pensAted- 

II. Oh the Donate txanoH or BaAHCHffis 

L Upon the formatlcrn of a branch, aa provided in the CanatitutioHi 
tht otLcers choseii shall have the right to propose for corporate member- 
ship in the Society such peraons as may seem eligible to them, and, pending 
ratification according to Arlicle IV of the Conititution, theae candidates 
shall rmivo the Jouehal and all uotieei issued by the Society, 

2. Th* annual fee of the members of a branch shall be collected by the 
Trea-sprer of the Society, in the usual manner^ and in order to defray the 
cuirent expensca of s branch the Blractora ahall anthoriM the TrcasiireT 
of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorixed aMcer 
of the branch auch sums as may seem proper to the Treasurer. The ac- 
counts of tbs Treaeurer of the branch shall he audited annually and a 
statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treastincr of the Society to be 
Included in his annual report. 
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S. N. Kramer, 030 FJandera Road, Philadelphia, Pa, 1923, 

Rabbi Nath AS KilaS^^ D-D.^ Temple Kmanu-El, 1 East esth St., Now York, 
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Pm. iULvix G. Stle (Pin*biirj|!K-XEBiji ThMiogicfll Semidiry), fllft W. 
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Hitt Jl. ASto™ Li mb. 212 South 4flth St,. PhUddelpha. Pa. IftKl. 
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RabbJ Isaac LanoMaNp 333 Central Park W«t^ Xow Yorkp X. Y, IP27. 
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LA:(aiNG, Aflaociate Curatorp Egyptian Dapt.^ Metropolitan 
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York, Sf. Y. IMO. 

Kalihi Euab Mabgdua, Ph.l>.. 16 G^tn Mount Vercon, N. Y. mi. 
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* ProL Mas L. Mas^du^, Propeib College, Broad And York Sts,, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. ISOO. 
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E. N. Moiil, P. O. Bos 76, Jerufialcm* Paleatiae. 1920. 

Dr. PonEET LuDWtO Mojn>, 9 Cavendiah Square, London W- 1* EnglauA 
102L 

Prof. J. A. MoMOOKEaY -(Univ. ol Pennsylvania}* 6806 Grtenje St, Ger- 
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Lmrie. C. Mwjr, Bo* 700, Jsliiii Hopltie* Univw*ity, Baltimore, Md. 102S. 
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Dhan Gopax Mukeeji^ 3Sd East TSod St, N'ew Yorkp N^. Y, 1022, 

Prof- Vaomtix K. iMuMjeap Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr^ Pa. 10^1* 
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EnwAsn 1. Hatsas, AmErieau Consulate, Monterrey, Me?cico. 1&2S. 
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Rabbi LOuia I. Newmax, Pb.D., c/o Congre^tion Rodeph Sholom, T Weit 
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Mrs, Gujiebt M. Nicboix, Aaaonet, Maas. 1927. 

JOHTS Nioolbox, 1701 Sixteenth St.* N* W.. Wfiabingtonp D. C. 1031. 
Cbableb F. NiMBp 2404 Detroit Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 193L 
Dr. William F»En4McK Norra, 5^22 SOth St, N. W., Wanbingtoop D. C, 
101 s. 

William F. Ntm. M.D., Ph.D., N9 Oarfleld Axe.p Mont St Stntlon, CbicagOp 
HI. 1027. 

Dr. Af.Oia RicSard Ntel, Oriental loAtitnie* Univeraity of Oiiengo, 
CbicagOt lU. 1922. 

Prof. H. Tfl. OfBBiiTK* D.D. (Univ. of Utreebtl^ Dillenburgatr. 20 Utrecht 
Holland, mt, 

FroF. JETUAX J, Obeemaxx, Jewish Institute of Religion 40 W’eit CSth 
SL* New York, N. Y. 1023. 

AEWPn S. Ocwg, The New York TlmeH, New York, N. Y. I02l. 

Dr* Plus:, Freiherr von Ofirsx, 320 Emt B&th St., New York, N, Y. 1913. 
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Heh ttost- C. OCTTUfOERj EigJitiL and WsJnut St*.* Cuitimiatip Ohio. Ift20+ 
NaOVO^^hi Oa*-WA| Bureau of Educaticm* Government of FornaoMp Taiboku^ 
F[)tiuo»A. 1921. 

Dr. CdAElX^ J, OooESj 828 VVefct IHth St^* New York 3^, Y, 1908. 

Dr. E^ULEX S+ OdOEX, ^ ReatbaVEn/' R. F, D.p MUfordp Maea. 1S9&» 
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Prot. AOfJGivr T^xEtck OLMeTEAu* Oriental Institute* Univeraity of Cbi- 
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Dr* H. VOK l>EE OaTESf Oriental Inititute^ Uutvtfraity of CbieagOj 
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EU5AXCM1 PaesV, 38 Central Huntin^on, N. Y. 1&31, 
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Dr, Feeelasd F. PE^rxErv* 328 Indiana St„ LawreneOp Kan*, 1031. 
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Prof. MABauALL LivtsosTox Pebbix, Bwtou Univeraityp 003 EoylstetL St, 
BoqtoQp MaB B. 102L. ^ 
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1870, 
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New York, N, Y* 1031. 

Prof. K. RaKa PlshabOtI, Sanskrit College, Trlppnnithura, C^ichin State, 
S. India- 1929. 
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Rev. Malcolm S. Pitt, 99 dareMobt Ave., New Yorlt^ N. Y. IftfiS. 
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